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VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA,  1513-1913.* 

Bj  Sir  CLSMXNTS  R.  MARKHAM,  K.O.B.,  F.R.S. 

Wk  have,  on  several  previous  occasions,  commemorated  the  memories  of 
famous  geographers  and  discoverers  of  former  ages ;  of  I’ytheas,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  our  island,  of  Columbus,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and 
N'asco  da  Gama,  of  the  Cabots,  of  our  Elizabethan  navigators  generally, 
and  of  Franklin  and  his  lost  companions.  Such  commemorations  were 
intended  to  arouse  and  maintain  an  interest  in  historical  geography, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  our  science,  and  I  believe  they  have  had 
that  effect. 

I  now  propose  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  very  great  and 
most  important  discovery,  that  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  its  results.  Its 
discoverer  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Spanish  Conquerors,  one  who  over¬ 
came  by  far  the  greatest  difficulties  by  the  most  praiseworthy  methods, 
whose  life  was  as  romantic  as  his  death  was  deplorable  and  sad. 

The  actual  anniversary  will  be  next  September,  but,  as  the  session 
will  then  be  over,  we  keep  it  now  instead — anniversary  of  the  time  of 
preparation.  Onr  hero  to-night  is  ^'aeco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  his  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  ocean  400  years  ago.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  man  who  achieved  greatness  to  have  commenced  under  more 
depressing  and  apparently  hopeless  circumstances. 

Two  great  expeditions  had  been  sent  from  Spain  and  St.  Domingo  to 
form  colonies  on  the  coasts  from  Carthagena  to  Veragua.  Both  were 
mismanaged,  their  leaders  were  dead,  survivors  were  scattered  along  the 
coast,  dying  of  fevers  and  starvation,  the  miserable  remnant  in  the  fort  at 
the  Gulf  of  Darien  came  away  in  a  rickety,  leaking  craft,  but  were  sent 

*  Royal  Qeographioal  Society,  April  28, 1913.  Map,  p.  612. 
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back.  The  problem  was  to  tom  this  disastrous  mess  into  a  thriviDg 
oolony  without  outside  help.  Few  would  attempt  it.  Much  fewer  could 
succeed.  And  who  was  the  coming  man  ?  A  penniless  fugitire,  with  no 
anthoritj,  no  official  appointment  of  any  kind,  one  who  was  in  Enciso's 
ship,  headed  up  in  a  cask  to  escape  from  his  creditors.  Thus  we  first  hear 
of  Vasco  Nnnez  de  Balboa. 

The  name  of  Enciso  induces  me  to  ask  the  meeting  to  bear  with  me  in 
a  rery  brief  digression.  We  should  cherish  the  memories  of  the  geo<jrapher$ 
per  $e  of  olden  times.  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso  knew  all  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  his  day.  He  was  a  cartographer  and  a  surveyor.  He  was  a 
good  observer.  His  latitude  of  Cabo  de  la  Vela  is  absolutely  correct. 
He  was  so  far  a  physiographer  that  he  was  able  to  describe  what  he  saw 
accurately  and  in  some  detail.  His  “  Sums  de  Qeografia,"  consisting  of 
eighty  leaves  (Seville,  1519),  is  excessively  rare ;  a  copy  was  sold  lately  for 
£80.  We  may  revere  the  memory  of  this  geographer  per  ee,  though 
debarred  from  giving  the  title  to  ourselves. 

To  return  to  our  hero.  Enciso  landed  him  among  the  forlorn  people 
at  the  fort,  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  then  departed.  He  was  recognized 
at  once  as  a  born  leader.  He  had  a  magnetic  influence  over  men,  who 
were  led  to  feel  confidence  in  him.  Even  the  fierce  Francisco  Pizarro, 
who  was  older  and  actually  in  charge,  at  once  became  his  follower.  The 
first  care  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  to  gather  together  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  former  expeditions,  some  at  the  Uruba  fort,  others  in  refuges  along 
the  coasts  living  with  Indians.  This  was  a  most  difficult  service,  but 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  one  man  it  was  done.  He  fed  the  hungry,  nursed 
the  sick,  allotted  lands  and  helped  to  build  huts  for  the  able-bodied,  and 
things  began  to  improve.  But  the  supply  of  food  was  the  great  difficulty. 

Here  the  misconduct  of  predecessors  in  the  robbery  and  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  natives  formed  the  main  obstacle.  Vasco  Nnnez  had  to  gain 
their  confidence,  |ind  to  overcome  their  suspicions  aroused  by  the  cruelties 
of  Ojeda  and  others  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  succeeded  with  the 
natives  just  as  he  had  succeeded  with  his  own  countrymen.  His  con¬ 
ciliatory  address  won  over  warlike  tribes  who  bad  been  burning  under  a 
sense  of  cruel  injuries  unavenged.  Yet  he  had  to  wander  far  to  gather 
in  provisions.  Often  he  and  his  men  had  to  wade  through  swamps  for 
miles  under  a  burning  sun,  naked  with  their  clothes  on  shields  on  their 
heads,  before  they  could  find  cultivation  and  induce  the  natives  to  bring 
their  products  to  the  Spanish  market.  Yet  in  time  his  wise  policy,  his 
energy  and  patience  overcame  all  obstacles,  markets  were  well  filled  at 
the  gates  of  his  fort,  and  confidence  in  the  great  leader’s  integrity  and 
justice  was  established. 

Then  came  the  time  for  Vasco  Nunez  to  seek  for  the  succour  that  his 
success  gave  him  a  right  to  expect.  There  was  one  rickety  little  craft  at 
his  command,  and  he  sent  her  to  San  Domingo  with  an  urgent  request  for 
help  and  for  recognition,  The  admiral,  the  son  of  Columbus,  responded 
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to  both  reqaeats.  Two  Teasels  were  despatched  laden  with  proTisions,  and 
Vaaoo  Nuhei  received  from  the  Audiancia  of  San  Domingo  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Alcaide  Mayor  or  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  colony  he  had  created. 

Vasco  Nones  then  gave  his  attention  to  the  discovery  of  the  isthmian 
region,  to  collecting  information  respecting  the  sonroes  of  gold  supply, 
and  respecting  the  other  resources  of  the  country.  He  became  intimate 
with  the  native  rulers,  the  chiefs  of  Coiba,  of  Comogre,  and  of  Pooorosa, 
and  established  most  friendly  relations  with  them.  A  long  and  detailed 
despatch  from  Vasoo  Nunez  de  Balboa  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  de¬ 
scribing  all  his  proceedings,  has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  the  collection  of 
Navarrete. 

It  was  in  those  days,  while  visiting  and  collecting  information  from 
the  friendly  chiefs  of  Darien,  that  Vasco  Nunez  received  the  startling 
news  from  a  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  there  was  a  vast  illimitable  ocean.  Then,  with  a  few  followers, 
and  guided  by  his  native  friends,  the  great  discoverer  forced  his  way 
through  the  dense  forest,  and  climbed  the  heights  until  the  wide  expanse 
of  ocean  burst  upon  his  astonished  gaze.  The  poet  Keats  records  a 
kindred  feeling  to  that 

“  Of  stout  Nuftez,*  when  with  eagle  eyes, 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Look’d  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.” 

There  are  moments,  moments  when  words  fail  utterly  to  express  the 
thoughts.  Such  a  moment  was  this.  They  were  “  silent  upon  a  peak  in 
Darien.” 

The  story  tells  how  Vasoo  Nunez  de  Balboa  descended  the  western 
slopes,  and  rushed  into  the  sea  waving  the  flags  of  Castille  and  Aragon 
over  his  headi  It  may  have  been  so.  It  is  certain  that  he  devoted  his 
few  remaining  years  of  life  to  the  construction  of  ships,  that  he  might 
sail  on  the  ocean  of  his  discovery.  The  name  of  Pacific  ocean  is  due  to 
the  young  son  of  the  Chief  of  Comogre  who  gave  Vasoo  Nunez  infor¬ 
mation  of  its  existenoe.  He  said  that  the  other  great  ocean  was  always 
smooth,  and  never  rough  like  the  Caribbean  sea. 

I  look  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  ocean  as  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment,  at  least  in  its  consequences,  that  was  made  and  done  in  that  age  of 
derring-do ;  for  it  was  due  as  much  to  the  discoverer’s  humaue  policy  as 
to  his  courage  and  resolution,  as  much  to  his  statesmanship  as  to  his  gifts 
as  a  leader  of  men. 

From  that  time  until  his  death,  the  aim  of  the  discoverer’s  life  was 
to  navigate  this  Pacific  ocean.  He  had  entreated  the  Emperor  to  allow 
him  to  complete  the  great  enterprise  he  bad  begun  so  well.  The  answer 
was  the  despatch  of  an  incompetent,  violent-tempered,  unprincipled  gold 

*  Keats,  In  ignorance,  wrote  Cortes  for  Nunez,  but  he  meant  the  discoverer  of 
the  Pacific,  whatever  his  name  was. 
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seeker,  with  inflaence  at  court,  to  supersede  him  with  a  large  force. 
Pedrarias  brought  with  him  a  bishop,  who  was  a  good  man,  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  work  of  Vasco  Nunez,  but  he  also  brought  a  gang  of  adventurers 
of  the  worst  type.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  July,  1514,  that  Pedrarias, 
with  bis  forces,  arrived  at  Santa  Maria  de  Uraba,  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  Vasco  Nunez,  that  he  was  found  in  his  shirt-sleeves  helping  the  colonist 
to  thatch  his  house. 

It  was  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  good  Bishop  Quevedo  that  Vasco 
Nunez  was  at  last  allowed  to  undertake  the  launch  of  ships  on  the  Pacific. 
Ho  had  seen  all  his  wise  policy  reversed,  the  friendly  natives  turned  into 
enemies,  and  he  bad  written  a  despairing  letter  to  the  Emperor.  There 
remained  for  him  the  building  of  ships  on  the  Pacific  shore  in  which  to 
sail  away  and  make  new  discoveries. 

Vasco  Nunez  took  the  first  step  by  sending  one  Francisco  Garavita  to 
Cuba,  to  bring  back  the  materials  for  building  the  ships  or  brigantines  as 
they  were  called.  A  port  was  formed  at  a  place  called  Ada,  where  the 
materials  were  to  be  landed,  and  whence  a  road  was  to  be  made  over  the 
mountains  to  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus.  The  timbers  were  out  and 
fashioned  at  Ada,  where  the .  iron  work,  cordage,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ships’  furniture  were  landed. 

It  was  a  Herculean  task  to  convey  all  this  through  the  dense  forests 
and  across  the  mountains.  The  chief  Careta,  who  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Vasco  Nunez,  supplied  the  carriers.  There  was  much  suffering  from 
want  of  provisions,  but  Vasco  Nunez  was  the  man  to  overcome  difficulties, 
and  he  was  well  seconded  by  followers  of  his  own  choice.  Finally  the 
materials  were  conveyed  across  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel. 
The  work  of  building  the  ships  was  then  commenced,  but  there  were  still 
difficulties.  An  exceptional  tide  came  up  carrying  away  pait  of  the 
timber  and  burying  the  rest  in  the  mud,  and  the  workmen  had  to  save 
themselves  by  climbing  up  the  trees.  Fresh  timber  had  to  be  hewn  and 
fashioned  on  the  spot.  It  was  due  to  the  great  and  rare  qualities  of  Vasco 
Nunez,  to  bis  magnetic  influence  over  men,  and  to  his  close  attention  to 
details,  that  the  vessels  were  finally  completed  and  launched.  He  had  four 
vessels  and  300  men  ready  to  navigate  the  South  sea. 

A  Venetian  astrologer  had  once  told  Vasco  Nunez  that  when  he 
should  see  a  certain  star,  which  he  named,  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
heavens,  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  One  evening  after  the  ships  were 
ready  to  sail  he  saw  the  fatal  star  in  the  quarter  indicated  by  the 
astrologer.  He  laughed  at  the  prediction,  for  was  he  not  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune  ?  The  very  next  day  he  received  an  urgent  message  from 
Pedrarias  requiring  him  to  come  at  once  to  Ada,  as  his  advice  was  needed 
on  a  question  of  importance.  Quite  unsuspicious  of  any  treachery,  Vasco 
Nunez  set  out  at  once  to  obey  the  summons.  Just  outside  the  settlement 
of  Ada  he  was  arrested  and  bound  by  his  former  friend  and  follower 
Francisco  Pizarro.  The  great  discoverer  exclaimed,  “What  is  this. 
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Franoisco?  You  were  not  wont  to  come  out  in  this  faahion  to  receire 
mel” 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  the  murder.  It  was  not  even 
a  judicial  murder,  for  the  Judge  Espinosa  protested.  It  took  place  in 
1517,  when  Vasco  Nunez  was  in  his  42nd  year. 

The  death  of  Vasco  Nunez  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could 
hare  happened  to  the  natives.  He  had  collected  his  little  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  and  was  about  to  sail  away  into  the  unknown  ocean 
he  had  discovered.  He  would  thus  have  become  the  discoverer  of  the  great 
Empire  of  the  Incas,  and  the  conquest  of  Peru  would  have  been  a  very 
different  story  from  that  which  is  now  interwoven  with  the  name  of  the 
false  friend  of  Vasco  Nunez,  the  ruthless  Francisco  Fizarro.  For  Vasco 
Nunez  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  born  to  govern  their  fellows.  He 
had  the  true  genius  of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior,  was  as  humane  and 
judicious  as  he  was  Arm  of  purpose  and  indomitable  of  will.  And  this 
great  man  was  destined  to  fall  through  the  mean  jealousy  of  an  incapable 
ruffian  placed  in  power  through  court  influence. 

Pedrarios  used  the  ships  of  Vasco  Nunez  to  sail  along  the  coast  to  a 
bay  where,  in  1519,  he  founded  the  city  of  Panama.  The  ships  of  Vasco 
Nunez  did  further  service  in  the  discovery  of  the  coasts  of  Burica  and 
Nicaragua. 

And  now  how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  do  we  know  of  this  famous 
isthmus  of  Darien,  how  little  though  French  and  American  engineers  have 
been  calling  the  attention  of  the  world  to  their  wonderful  proceedings  for 
a  long  course  of  years. 

Vasoo  Nunez  de  Balboa  discovered,  diligent  I’ascual  de  Andogoya 
described  the  discoveries.  Wafer  lived  for  some  months  among  the 
Indians,  and  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  them.*  My  old  colleague, 
Laurence  Oliphant,  gave  us  a  paper  on  the  Bayanos  river,  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Isthmus. f  Elliot  Warburton  wrote  a  charming  account  of  the 
unfortunate  Scottish  colony.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  full  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  geographical  description  either  of  the  basin  of  the  Bayanos  or  of  the 
basin  of  the  Ghacnnague.  There  is  still  much  for  geographers  to  do  and 
to  learn  even  in  this  Darien  isthmus. 

Never  were  truer  words  spoken  and  never  were  they  more  needed  than 
when  our  President  emphatically  reminded  the  Society  that  there  could 
not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  work  of  exploration  is 
over,  and  when  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  is  enough  work  for 
travellers  and  explorers  for  the  next  hundred  years  to  come.^ 

Now  let  us  consider  the  results  of  this  great  discovery  by  the  murdered 
hero.  We  shall  see  how  the  difficulties  of  navigating  the  Pacific  ocean 
were  overcome  by  men  whose  services  were  only  second  in  importance  to 

•  ‘Dampier’s  Voyages,’  3,  p.  344  (ed.  1729). 

t  In  1865. 

X  January  15, 1912,  R.G.S.  Journal,  vol.  39,  No.  8,  p.  218. 
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those  of  the  disooTerer  himself ;  we  shall  see  how  navigatiun  was  hindered, 
how  by  that  hindrance  communication  was  long  delayed,  and  commercial 
exchanges  rendered  almost  impossible  on  Bereral  leading  Pacific  routes ; 
and  how  at  last  the  problems  were  solred  by  gifted  men  with  some  share 
of  the  genius  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

We  will  first  take  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  well  known 
by  what  painful  degrees  Pizarro’s  pilot,  Bartolome  Kuiz,  brought  the 
ruthless  invader  along  the  coast.  How,  on  the  Isle  of  Glallo,  only  sixteen 
men  could  be  found  to  stand  by  him  and  continue  the  enterprise,  owing  to 
the  starvation  and  hardships.*  But  when  the  voyage  had  to  be  continued 
from  Callao  to  Chile  it  became  even  more  tedious  and  difficult.  There 
was  a  constant  south  wind  and  an  Antarctic  current,  since  called  the 
Humboldt  current.  It  was  easier  to  go  from  Peru  to  Chile  by  land  over 
the  vast  desert  of  Atacama  than  by  sea. 

Juan  Bautista  de  Pastene,  a  Genoese  pilot,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  best  seamen  on  the  west  oofwt;  yet  when  in  1547  he  was  sent  to  Chile 
to  take  the  news  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro’s  rebellion  to  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  the 
voyage  occupied  eight  months,  anchoring  every  night. 

Ten  years  later  when  the  Spaniards  in  GhUe  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
Arancanian  Indians,  and  sorely  in  need  of  reinforcements,  it  was  the  same 
story.  Ten  ships  sailed  from  Callao  under  the  command  of  Don  Garcia 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  afterwards  Marqnis  of  Canete  and  a  famous  viceroy 
of  Peru.  He  had  with  him  the  poet  Alfonso  de  Eroilla,  who  sang  the  story 
of  the  voyage.  Slowly  the  ships  began  to  move  with  pennons  and 
streamers  from  every  mast  head  and  every  yard  arm.  The  wind  filled  the 
sails,  saoers,  falconets  and  falcons  resounded,  and  San  Lorenzo  point  was 
passed.  Then  there  was  another  tale  to  tell.  Auster  blows  full  in  their 
faces,  and  they  run  under  the  land  and  anchor  not  30  miles  from  Callao. 
Next  day  they  start  again  without  the  pennons  and  falcons  and 
falconets. 

**  Then  Auster  meets  them  in  the  face. 

Each  ship  must  alter  course  apace. 

And  strive  to  meet  the  adverse  sea 
While  furious  Auster  drives  alee. 

The  fleet  for  refuge  seeks  the  land 
For  Chincha’s  port  was  close  at  hand. 

Again  they  venture  from  the  shore 
03  Nasca’s  point  to  stop  once  more. 

At  noon  they  face  the  southern  gales 
And  to  their  fury  show  their  sails ;  ” 


*  Sixteen  men  croesed  the  line ;  (1)  Bartolom^  Buiz  (pilot) ;  (2)  Pedro  de  Candia 
(a  Greek) ;  (8)  Gristoval  de  Peralta  (settled  at  Arequipa) ;  (4)  Alonzo  Bri^efio 
(returned  to  Spidn) ;  (6)  Nicolas  de  Ribera  (treasurer,  settled  at  Cuzco) ;  (6)  Juan  de 
la  Torre  (settled  at  Arequipa) ;  (7)  Francisco  de  Ouellar ;  (8)  Alonzo  de  Molina  (died 
at  Tumbez) ;  (9)  Domingo  de  Sora  Luce ;  (10)  Pedro  Alcon  (fell  in  love,  no  further 
use);  (11)  Garcia  Jaren  (made  a  statement):  (12)  Anton  de  Carrion ;  (18)  Martin  de 
Paz;  (14)  Diego  de  Truxillo  (wrote  an  account,  MS.  loet);  (16)  Geronimo  de 
Ribera ;  (16)  Francisco  de  Villafuerte  (first  to  cross  the  line,  settM  at  Cuzco). 
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and  60  on,  anchoring  every  night, 'until  after  many  months  they  at  length 
reached  I’enco,  the  port  of  their  destination  in  Chile. 

The  sailor  who  discovered  the  way  sonth  without  all  these  delays, 
certainly  performed  a  very  great  service.  His  name  was  Juan  Fernandez. 
I  believe  that  he  was  a  native  of  Moguer.  He  is  first  heard  of  coming 
from  Guatemala  with  the  invader  Alvarado.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
by  Almagro,  but  Piaarro,  who  appreciated  his  value  as  a  pilot,  granted  him 
a  pardon. 

This  very  able  seaman  thought  the  matter  out  and  formed  his  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  date  of  his  voyage  was,  I  believe,  in  1 503.  He  ran  out  from 
Callao  before  the  Trade  wind,  working  to  the  sooth  until  he  encountered 
the  westerlies,  and  then  running  before  them  into  Valparaiso.  He 
performed  the  voyage  in  twenty  days,  discovering  the  two  islands  of 
Masatierra  and  Masafuera  on  his  way,  ever  since  known  as  Juan 
Fernandez,  made  famous  in  after  years  as  the  abode  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 
The  feat  of  seamanship  on  the  part  of  Juan  Fernandez  won  for  him  very 
full  ofiioial  recognition.  It  was  indeed  a  most  important  discovery.  He 
received  a  grant  of  land  in  the  lovely  valley  of  Qnillota  in  Chile,  and 
though  advanced  in  years  he  took  to  himself  a  young  wife  named  Francisca 
de  Soria.  He  was  eighty  when  his  son  Diego  was  bom,  and  his  descen¬ 
dants  were  still  living  at  Qnillota  when  I  was  there. 

The  first  important  use  that  was  made  of  the  new  way  to  Chile  was 
when  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  the  Chief  Pelantaro  at  Cnralaba,  and 
the  Governor  Onez  de  Loyola  was  killed  in  December,  1598.  An  urgent 
appeal  for  reinforcements  was  sent  to  Callao.  Francisco  de  Quinones 
commanded  the  succouring  squadron.  He  stood  out  for  many  miles  from 
the  land  before  the  Trade  wind,  working  southwards,  and  performed  the 
voyage  from  Callao  to  Concepcion  in  the  then  nnprecedently  short  time  of 
16  days,  from  the  12th  to  the  28th  of  May,  1599. 

It  is  to  these  consequences,  these  results  that  a  great  discovery  owes  its 
importance  to  mankind,  and  the  makers  of  them  rightly  share  reflected  glory 
from  the  genius  of  the  first  discoverer.  The  value  of  a  discovery  must  be 
reckoned  by  its  uses  to  science,  by  the  additions  it  makes  to  human  know¬ 
ledge,  by  its  effects  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  or  in  other  benefits  to  mankind. 

Discovery  which  does  none  of  these  things  is  not  worth  making.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that,  in  advocating  polar  research,  1  have  always  deprecated 
merely  reaching  either  poles  as  main  objects  for  an  expedition,  unless 
some  scientific  end  is  also  to  be  gained.  Such  journeys,  useless  in  them¬ 
selves,  have  not  only  the  effect  of  diverting  energies  from  useful  work, 
but  also  have  other  evil  effects — they  bring  the  work  of  explorers  down  to 
a  lower  plane. 

When  such  a  wonderful  journey,  as  Captain  Scott  and  his  gallant 
comrades  made,  is  intended  to  combine,  and  does  combine,  important 
scientific  results  with  an  unparalleled  feat  in  travelling,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  praise  and  admiration. 
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To  plant  the  Union  Jack  on  the  Sonth  Pule  by  the  unaided  edbrta  of 
men  dragging  a  loaded  sledge  was  a  grand  achievement.  Bnt,  to  my 
mind,  there  was,  if  possible,  even  greater  heroism  when  our  countrymen, 
nearly  at  the  last  gasp  of  exhanstion,  continued  to  drag  that  precious  load 
of  stones  which  was  to  reveal  the  past  history  of  a  vast  region. 

The  whole  story,  opening  with  the  launch  of  the  Ditcovery,  culminating 
with  the  Union  Jack  flying  on  the  South  Pole,  closing  with  the  memorial 
service  at  St.  Paul’s,  is  an  epic  which  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen 
for  all  time. 

Bnt  to  return  to  the  discoveries  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Were  those  men  thinking  of  who  could  race  first  across  the  newly 
discovered  ocean,  get  most  praise,  and  make  most  money,  when  they 
were 

“  silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.” 

I  think  not.  Their  thoughts  were  far  enough  from  that.  They  could  not 
turn  them  into  words,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  vaguely  dwelt  on 
the  mighty  consequences  of  the  discovery.  It  is  those  men  who  labour  for 
others,  whose  work  is  designed  for  and  has  the  result  of  benefiting  man¬ 
kind,  and  who  seek  to  advance  science,  such  men  as  Franklin,  as  La 
Perouse,  and  Scott,  whose  enterprises  are  intended  to  be  permanently 
useful,  who  are  the  true  discoverers. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  our  minds  that  we  are  best  able  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  those  who  solved  the  navigation  problems  of  the 
Pacific  ocean.  The  discovery  of  the  route  down  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  was  very  important,  but  the  way  to  make  the  voyage  across  the 
great  ocean  and  back,  not  across  only,  but  across  and  back,  was  an  equally 
important  discovery. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  great  ocean  by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa 
before  him,  Magellan  became  convinced  that  if  he  sailed  far  enough  down 
the  east  coast  of  South  America,  he  must  either  find  a  strait  or  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  and  so  enter  the  South  sea  as  it  was  called.  It  seems 
simple  enough  to  us  now,  as  all  great  conceptions  are  apt  to  do  unless  we 
place  ourselves  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  conceiver.  But  it  was  a 
great  conception,  and  Magellan  was  the  man  to  carry  it  out.  He  discovered 
the  strait  which,  after  several  attempts  to  give  it  other  names,  will  now 
bear  his  name  for  all  time.  He  sailed  across  the  I’acific  ocean,  and  was 
the  very  first  that  ever  crossed  it,  meeting  his  death  at  one  of  the 
Philippine  islands. 

That  was  in  1520,  only  seven  years  after  the  discovery  by  Vasco  Nunez 
de  Balboa.  His  voyage  was  a  memorable  achievement,  and  no  explorer 
has  a  greater  claim  to  commemoration  by  posterity ;  but  that  will  be  after 
my  time. 

In  a  few  years  the  expedition  of  Garcia  Jofre  de  Loaysa  followed  that 
of  Magellan  on  the  same  quest  to  reach  the  Spice  islands  by  the  west  and 
claim  them  for  Spain.  In  August,  1526,  Loaysa  and  his  successor. 
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Sebastiau  del  Cano,  died  and  were  buried  in  mid  ocean.  Bat  their 
snocessors  persevered,  and  one  of  the  ships  reached  Tidore,  one  of  the 
Spioe  islands. 

In  1527  an  expedition  was  despatched  from  Mexico  commanded  by 
Juan  de  Saavedra,  to  ascertain  the  state  and  condition  of  Loaysa’s  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  he  also  sailed  across  the  ocean  reaching  his  countrymen  at 
Tidore. 

Next,  in  1542,  Buy  Lopez  de  Villalobos,  with  a  small  squadron,  also 
sailing  from  Mexico,  arrived  among  the  Spice  islands,  with  a  second 
vessel  commanded  by  Thigo  Ortiz  de  Hetes. 

Now,  the  reason  that  I  have  enumerated  these  expeditions,  the  first  four 
to  cross  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  bored  the  meeting  very 
much  in  doing  so,  is  that  they  never  came  back.  They  tried  to  come  back, 
but  they  did  not  know  how  to  come  back,  and  they  never  did  come  back. 

The  nse  of  an  ocean  highway  is  that  ships  may  pass  to  and  fro,  keeping 
up  communication,  exchanging  prodnets,  promoting  wants  and  supplying 
them.  Obviously,  if  ships  can  only  go  one  way,  and  cannot  return,  their 
voyages  are  of  no  use.  There  can  be  nothing  but  failure,  and  that  is  what 
befel  all  the  four  expeditions  I  have  mentioned. 

Magellan’s  ship,  the  Trinidad,  commanded,  after  his  death,  by  a  good 
and  persevering  officer  named  Gonzalez  Gomez  de  Espinosa,  was  pnt  on 
a  coarse  to  return  across  the  ocean,  but  the  adverse  winds  baffled  her. 
Espinosa  tried  all  he  knew,  provisions  failed,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  his  ship,  his  men,  and  himself  to  the  Portuguese. 

The  survivors  of  Loaysa’s  expedition  held  the  island  of  Tidore  for 
some  time,  they  could  not  return,  they  made  a  brave  fight  and  their  story 
has  been  most  ably  told,  but  at  last  they  were  fairly  worn  out.  Their  own 
sovereign  abandoned  them,  giving  up  his  claim  to  the  Spice  islands,  and 
the  gallant  remnant  got  passages  home  in  Portuguese  ships. 

Saavedra  put  his  ship  on  a  coarse  to  return  across  the  ocean,  but  he 
was  baffled  as  Espinosa  had  been  baffled.  Worn  out  with  anxiety  and 
want  of  rest,  he  died  while  striving  against  the  contrary  winds.  He  was 
a  good  seaman  and  a  man  of  intelligence.  I  believe  that  Saavedra  was 
the  first  to  propose  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama. 

Villalobos,  who  commanded  the  fourth  expedition,  1  have  mentioned, 
died  at  Amboyna.  His  second  in  command,  Ynigo  Ortiz  de  Hetes, 
attempted  to  return  across  the  ocean  to  Mexico,  and  he  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  whole  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  But  he  too  was  baffled. 

Now,  the  discovery  of  the  way  to  cross  the  Pacific  is  a  small  thing  as 
regards  utility,  compared  with  the  discovery  of  the  way  to  cross  the  Pacific 
and  to  return,  thus  enabling  the  ebb  and  flow  of  commerce  to  pass  over  the 
vast  ocean.  The  man  who  made  that  discovery  is  to  be  ranked  with 
Fernandez,  as  a  worthy  developer  of  the  great  achievements  of  Vasco 
Nnnez  de  Balboa. 
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He  was  no  ordinary  man.  Andres  de  Urdaneta  was  a  Basque,  and, 
needless  to  say,  of  good  family,  for  all  Basques  are  of  good  family,  but  he 
was  also  a  well-educated  gentleman.  Inspired  by  the  love  of  adventure,  he 
joined  the  expedition  to  the  Spice  islands  of  which  his  friend  Sebastian 
del  Cano  was  chief  pilot.  His  age  was  then  twenty-six.  Four  com¬ 
manders  succeeded  each  other  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and 
Urdaneta  was  not  one  of  them.  But  he  was  certainly  the  ablest  member 
of  that  ill-fated  expedition,  and  the  loyal  and  trusted  adviser  of  its  com¬ 
manders,  in  fights  with  the  Portuguese,  in  negotiations  with  them,  in  the 
management  of  the  Spaniards  who  found  themselves  deserted  by  their 
sovereign,  in  preserving  the  loyalty  of  some  of  them  under  very  trying 
circumstances,  and  in  arranging  for  their  return  home.  He  then  wrote 
a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Loaysa  expedition. 

Urdaneta,  when  he  reached  his  native  country  after  an  absence  of  many 
years,  had  navigated  through  Magellan’s  strait,  had  crossed  the  Pacific, 
had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  eastern  archipelago,  and  had  circum¬ 
navigated  the  globe,  though  not  in  one  ship.  He  continued  to  serve  his 
country  in  various  capacities  and  eventually  went  out  to  Mexico.  As  his 
age  advanced,  he  took  a  serious  view  of  life,  and  became  a  monk  in  the 
Franciscan  convent. 

In  1564  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  important  expedition  from  Mexico, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Philippine  islands,  the  command  being  given  to 
Don  Miguel  Lopes  de  LegaspL  Although  Urdaneta  was  now  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  and  had  become  a  monk,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  man 
BO  fit  for  the  post  of  chief  pilot  of  Legaspi’s  fleet,  and  even  a  royal  request 
reached  him.  Refusal  was  not  possible,  and  Urdaneta  sailed  as  chief 
pilot. 

The  expedition  was  a  complete  success,  and  the  Philippines  became  a 
Spanish  colony,  but  that  success  was  dependent  on  trade  with  Mexico,  and 
the  old  question  of  a  return  again  became  important.  All  attempts  to 
return  had  hitherto  failed.  But  the  pilot-monk,  with  all  the  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  youth,  had,  like  Juan  Fernandez,  combined  the  knowledge 
of  a  seaman  with  a  habit  of  keen  observation,  and  brought  all  h^  talent 
to  bear  on  the  problem  to  be  solved.  His  plan  was  to  sail  north  until  he 
met  with  winds  blowing  in  a  contrary  way  to  the  prevailing  Trade  wind, 
arguing  that  the  wind  constantly  blowing  one  way  in  certain  latitudes, 
must  return  and  blow  in  the  opposite  direction  over  some  other  area.  His 
plan  was  to  sail  north  until  the  wind  was  found  which  would  take  him 
across  to  America.  Urdaneta  announced  his  plan,  and  sailed  from  Zebu 
in  June,  1565.  His  theory  proved  correct  He  sighted  the  coast  of 
California  in  about  40°  K.  and  made  a  prosperous  voyage  thence  to 
Aoapnloo.  Andres  de  Urdaneta  thus  ranks  side  by  side  with  Juan 
Fernandez  as  one  of  the  great  developers  of  the  discovery  of  Yasoo 
Nunez  de  Balboa. 

A  shameful  fact  must  here  be  mentioned.  A  captain  of  one  of  the 
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umall  TesMls  of  LegMpi’s  fleet  heard  of  Urdaneta’g  plan,  seoretlj  slipped 
away  from  another  island  several  days  before  Urdaneta  sailed,  reached 
Acapulco  a  week  before  him,  and  claimed  the  merit  of  having  discovered 
the  new  route.  He  was  arrested  and  sent  back  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Jjegaspi. 

Urdaneta’s  great  discovery,  for  it  rightly  takes  rank  as  a  discovery,  led 
at  once  to  a  flonrishing  trade  between  Mexico  and  the  Philippines.  The 
details  of  one  of  these  voyages,  that  of  Francisco  de  Glali,  became  known 
to  Hakluyt.  Gali  appears  to  have  sighted  the  coast  of  California  in 
37°  80'  N.  Cavendish  captured  a  richly  laden  ship  making  a  voyage  by 
this  route,  off  Cape  San  Lucas  on  November  14,  1587.  A  lucrative 
commercial  highway  had  been  established  as  the  result  of  Urdaneta’s 
discovery. 

The  V'ioeroys  of  Pern  did  not  neglect  the  duty  of  making  discoveries 
in  the  Paoiflc,  besides  causing  careful  surveys  to  be  made  of  Magellan’s 
strait  by  Ladrillero,  and  later  by  Sarmiento.  The  expedition  of  Mendana 
discovered  the  Marquesas  and  the  Solomon  islands,  Qniros  explored  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  Dr.  Comey  has  now  brought  to  light  the  important 
expeditions  despatched  from  Lima  to  Easter  island,  and  to  Tahiti  some 
years  before  the  first  visit  of  Captain  Cook. 

To  J nan  Fernandez  and  to  Andres  de  Urdaneta  the  greatest  merit  must 
be  conceded  in  making  the  routes  of  the  Pacific  oceem  useful  as  highways 
of  commerce,  but  all  the  famous  Paoifio  navigators,  first  Spanish  and  later 
chiefly  English,*  have  combined  in  building  up  a  history  which  has 
enthralled  ns,  and  will  continue  to  interest  many  generations  yet  unborn. 
There  are  still  vast  areas  of  our  globe  to  discover  and  to  explore.  There 
is  also  much  for  ns  to  discover  in  the  history  of  geography.  1  have 
alluded  to  the  valuable  labours  of  Dr.  Corney.  Disooveries  have  also 
been  made  quite  recently  by  Mrs.  Nnttall  of  even  greater  value,  relating 
to  the  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  And  there  is  still  much  undis¬ 
covered  which  will  hereafter  be  added  to  a  glorious  record,  the  first  line 
of  which  was  written  on  that  peak  in  Darien  400  years  ago  by  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  whose  great  discovery  we  commemorate  to-night. 


The  Prksidkmt  (before  the  paper) :  Our  veteran  ex-President,  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  who  has  rendered  so  many  services  to  our  Society  and  to  the  cause  of  geo¬ 
graphical  science  in  this  country,  was  to  have  been  personally  here  this  evening  to 
read  the  paper  which  he  has  composed  upon  Nunez,  the  famous  Spanish  explorer,  who 
was  the  first  European,  I  suppose,  to  see  the  Pacific.  Unfortunately,  the  state  of  Sir 
Clements’  health  prevents  him  from  being  present  to-night,  and  accordingly  the  task  of 
reading  the  paper  has  been  kindly  undertaken  by  the  gentleman  sitting  on  my  left. 
Mr.  Glanvill  Comey  has  spent  a  good  many  years  in  Fiji,  and  has  devoted  himself 
with  great  success  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  records  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific. 


*  Drake,  Hawkins,  Dampier,  Anson,  Byron,  Wallis,  Cartaret,  Cook,  Vancouver, 
Fits  Boy,  Darwin,  Kellett,  Beechey,  Denham,  and  the  historians  of  the  Paoifio, 
Dalrymple,  Burney,  and  Hawksworth. 
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While  lamenting  the  abeenco  of  the  author  of  the  paper,  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  congratulating  oureelves  that  it  will  be  read  by  so  competent  a  substitute. 

The  Pbesidemt  (after  the  paper):  In  almost  the  concluding  sentence  of  Sir 
Clements’  paper,  you  will  have  heard  a  reference  to  Mrs.  Nuttall.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  lady  is  present  this  evening.  She  has  been,  as  you  know,  for  many  years  a 
keen  student  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Central  America,  and  quite  recently 
in  her  researches  in  Mexico,  Spain,  and  elsewhere,  she  succeeded  in  discovering 
some  very  interesting  and  hitherto  unpublished  records,  throwing  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  light  on  the  life  and  character  of  Drake.  Some  of  the  results  of  her 
researches  were  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Oeographical  Journal.  Perhaps 
as  she  is  present,  this  lady  will  do  us  the  favour  of  saying  a  few  words. 

Mrs.  Nuttall:  Among  many  points  of  interest,  there  is  one  which  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Spanish  documents  on  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  Voyage  of  Circumnavi¬ 
gation,  which  I  am  preimring  for  publication,  namely,  the  utter  falsity  of  the 
accusations  that  were  brought  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  against  him  for  having  cruelly  murdered  and  maimed  Spanish  subjects. 
I  have  collected  the  testimony  of  seventeen  of  hie  prisoners  as  to  the  treatment 
they  received,  and  all  agree  that  “  Drake  killed  no  man.”  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  trace  back  to  its  origin  the  false  rumour  which  was  spread  along  the  coast  of 
South  and  Central  America,  accusing  Drake’s  men  of  having  hanged  a  pilot.  Later 
on  this  was  exaggerated  to  their  having  stabbed  the  pilot  to  death  with  a  dagger. 
When  Drake,  however,  reached  England  after  his  great  voyage,  he  found  that 
the  Spanish  ambassador  accused  him  not  only  of  having  killed  a  number  of  Simnish 
subjects,  but  of  having  cut  off  their  hands  or  arms  and  otherwise  mangled  them. 

Drake  indignantly  demanded  that  an  official  inquiry  be  made,  and  that  all  of 
the  gentlemen  and  members  of  his  crew  be  subjected  to  an  interrogatory.  As  is 
well  known,  they  all  responded  and  signed  the  denial  of  these  grave  charges  which 
now  exists  in  the  Record  Office. 

Previously  to  resorting  to  the  plan  of  seizing  pilots  acquainted  with  the  coast, 
who  could  show  him  where  water  could  be  obtained  in  safety,  Drake  had  lost 
several  of  his  men  when  they  had  landed  for  this  purpose.  On  the  island  of 
Mocha  the  Indians  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  attacked  the  Englishmen, 
believing  them  to  be  Spaniards. 

On  another  occasion  a  man  named  Richard  Minivy  lost  his  life.  On  reading  the 
account  of  his  death  as  given  by  his  own  countryman  in  the  ‘  World  Encompassed,’ 
one  would  think  that  he  had  been  a  victim  to  his  own  foolhardiness,  being  termed 
“  overbold,”  and  having  “  chosen  to  die  ”  there.  From  the  official  Spanish  report  we 
loam,  however,  that  what  he  actualjy  did  was  to  muster  the  men  who  were  under 
his  charge,  and  to  order  them  to  wade  out  to  the  rock  where  their  boat  was 
awaiting  them.  In  order  to  cover  their  retreat,  he  faced  the  advancing  Spanish 
horsemen,  shot  his  arquebuse  at  them,  and  then  drew  his  sword,  whereupon  he  was 
shot  dead.* 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  Richard  Minivy,  as  a  newly  discovered  hero,  to  his 
own  countrymen,  for,  as  the  Spanish  record  reveals,  he  gallantly  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  his  imperilled  companions. 

Sir  Evebabd  m  Thubn  :  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  great 
appreciation  of  the  paper  by  Sir  Clements  Markham  which  has  just  been  read  to  us 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Glanvill  Coraey.  It  puts  clearly,  briefly,  and  in  an  easily 


*  It  is  stated  in  the  same  record  that  *'  on  the  breast  of  the  dead  man  they  found 
a  hook,  in  the  margins  of  which  were  many  quotations  from  Holy  Scripture.  This 
was  seized  by  the  civil  authorities,  who  burnt  it  as  ”  heretical.” 
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understood  form,  the  story  of  the  first  recorded  sight  by  men  of  European  race  of  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  difficult  to  find  any  connected 
story  of  that  glimpse  of  the  great  ocean  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Nun6z  from  “  the 
l)eak  in  Darien” ;  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  Sir  Clements  Markham  for  having 
now  told  the  story  so  well.  He  has  also  dealt  incidentally  with  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Pacific  during  the  four  hundred  years  which  have  now  elapsed  since 
its  discovery.  While  listening  to  his  paper  and  looking  at  the  great  map  which 
hangs  before  us,  I  could  not  help  thinking  over  the  partly  fragmentary  story  of  the 
happenings  in  the  Pacific  during  those  four  hundred  years.  As  Sir  Clements 
Markham  has  indicated,  for  a  long  number  of  years  after  1513  there  was  no  real 
detailed  discovery  work  done  in  the  Pacific  ;  and,  except  along  the  western  coast  of 
South  America,  almost  the  only  thing  that  happened  after  Nunez’s  discovery  was 
that  very  occasionally  ships  of  various  nationality  sailed  across  that  *'  silent  sea,” 
but  without  making  any  definite  discoveries,  or  at  least  without  making  any  known 
record  of  such  discoveries.  The  first  time  at  which  definite  results  accrued  to 
civilization  from  the  discovery,  was  at  the  period  of  our  great  English  discoverers 
and  their  French  contemporaries,  when  Byron,  Carteret,  Wallis,  Cook,  and 
Bougainville  discovered  so  much  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  South  Seas ;  and 
it  is  especially  to  Captain  Cook  and  his  companion  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  we  owe 
the  first  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  Pacific,  at  Port  Philip  in  New  Holland,  or, 
08  we  now  say,  at  New  South  Wales  in  Australia.  Again,  it  is  to  the  formation  of 
this  first  settlement  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pacific  that  we  owe  very  much  of  the 
further  practical  development  which  has  taken  place  in  those  parts;  for  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this  new  settlement  that  ships  were  first 
attracted  and  in  ever-increasing  numbers  into  the. waters  of  the  western  Pacific, 
some  to  trade  from  the  homeland  and  from  the  settlements  in  New  England,  on  the 
east  coast  of  America,  to  the  new  settlement,  and  thence  on  to  the  East  Indies,  to 
China,  and  some  to  fish  for  the  sperm  whales  which  then  abounded  in  those  waters. 
It  was  these  ships  which  in  the  course  of  their  voyages  discovered  the  coasts  and 
islands  which  Cook  and  his  companions  had  not  discovered.  The  story  has  hardly 
as  yet  been  adequately  told,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  attribute  a  large  share  in  these 
later  discoveries  to  the  ships  from  New  England.  Long  before  Captain  Coca’s 
time  there  had  grown  up  in  New  England  a  colony  of  the  most  extraordinarily 
successful  and  daring  seamen  and  traders;  and  these,  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  were  not  very  well  received  in  the  older  parts  of  the  world.  Finding 
themselves  more  or  less  shut  off  from  the  ports  of  the  Old  World,  these  New 
England  seafarers  diverted  much  of  their  enterprise  into  the  newly  discovered 
South  Seas,  when  at  Port  Phillip  there  had  come  into  existence  a  settlement  where 
tliey  could  dispose  of  part  of  their  cargo,  and  could  take  in  fresh  stores.  It  is  to  the 
ships  attracted  by  the  settlements  in  Australia  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  such 
islands  as  bad  not  been  found  by  Cook  and  his  followers,  English,  French, 
Russians,  or  Americans.  Some  of  us  may  be  excused  for  a  little  regret  that  there 
is  nothing  else  in  the  Pacific  to  be  discovered — no  other  islands.  Instead  there  is 
busy  development  of  great  trade  routes  across  the  Pacific.  The  trade  routes  from 
Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  across  the  northern  and  central  Pacific,  have  now  for 
some  time  been  in  active  use.  We  are  told  that  next  year  the  Panama  canal  will  be 
opened,  affording  a  new  and  more  southern  trade  route  across  the  Pacific,  making  a 
most  enormous  difierence  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  in  that  it  will,  four  hundred 
years  after  Nunez  crossed  the  isthmus,  do  away  with  that  impossibly  difficult  land 
(wtssoge  across  Panama. 

Mr.  Gt.ANViLL  CoBKET :  I  should  first  like  to  thank  the  audience  for  the  quiet 
and  careful  attention  they  have  been  good  enough  to  bestow  on  my  effort  to  reatl 
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Sir  Clements  Markham’s  paper.  Two  sentiments  have  been  awakened  in  my  mind 
by  that  fact,  one  of  which  is  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  event,  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  we  are  here  to-night  to  commemorate  is  accepted  as  one  of  intrinsic  interest 
and  importance  by  you  all.  The  other  is,  that  Sir  Clements  has  succeeded  in  putting 
together  his  views,  first  of  all  his  narration  of  Nunez’s  doings,  and  then  his  com¬ 
ments  on  them  and  on  their  results,  in  a  very  able  and  charming  manner.  There 
are  one  or  two  little  points  that  are  related  in  connection  with  the  experience  of 
this  Nunez  that  have  not  been  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  paper,  and  that  perhaps  I 
might  be  allowed  a  few  moments  to  refer  to.  The  career  of  this  man  was,  if  one 
may  call  it  so,  a  meteoric  one.  He  makes  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage 
of  history  by  emerging  from  a  cask,  or,  as  some  writers  say,  from  the  folds  of  a  sail 
or  tarpaulin,  in  which  he  had  stowed  himself  away  to  escape  from  his  creditors. 
He  is  successful  in  overcoming  the  ire  of  a  wordy  skipper  when  his  presence'  is 
revealed  on  board.  He  next,  after  a  few  days’  voyage,  lands  in  a  newly  formed 
colony,  and  promptly  becomes  its  governor,  the  previous  governor  voluntarily 
becoming  one  of  his  officials.  Then  he  discovers  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  I 
won’t  dilate  upon  any  further ;  but  the  reward  he  got  was  to  be  beheaded  by  his 
friends,  to  have  his  head  stuck  on  a  pole  and  exposed  to  the  populace,  and  his  name 
banded  down  to  posterity  as  a  hero  and  a  benefactor  to  the  commerce  of  nations. 
And  all  this  happened  within  a  space  of  five  years !  I  think  it  is  almost  a  reconl 
for  a  man’s  life. 

There  is  one  other  name  I  should  like  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  name  of 
Alonso  Martin.  Quintana,  a  Spanish  author  of  the  early  middle  of  last  century,  has 
put  together  the  original  stories  of  Nunez’s  doings  in  a  very  attractive  way,  and  be 
tells  us  that  when  Nunez  and  his  men  reached  an  eminence — I  do  not  believe  it  was 
a  peak ;  I  believe  it  was  a  saddle,  because  I  do  not  think  Nunez  was  a  man  to  climb 
up  a  peak  unless  it  were  necessary,  and  if  he  had  to  cross  a  ridge  I  think  he  would 
look  for  a  nice  dip  in  the  saddle — but  having  got  there,  he  halted  his  men  and  then 
walked  a  little  way  in  advance  of  them  to  a  height,  and  got  the  first  view  of  the 
Pacific  himself.  He  was  silent  on  that  occasion,  because  the  story  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  he  signalled  to  his  men  to  come  up  and  join  him,  so  he  was  out  of  ear-shot. 
But  he  told  off  three  of  them,  of  whom  Francisco  Pizarro  was  one,  Juan  Ezgaray 
was  another,  and  Alonso  Martin  was  the  third,  to  go  on  ahead  down  the  slope 
towards  this  new  ocean,  and  find  out  the  easiest  track  for  the  rest  of  the  party, 
among  whom  there  were  several  sick,  to  follow.  Of  these  three  men,  Alonso 
Martin  was  the  first  to  actiudly  reach  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  he  celebrated 
the  event  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  to  Nunez  himself.  When  he  got  on  to  the 
beach,  he  pushed  off  a  native  canoe  until  it  fioated,  and  then  he  stepped  into  it, 
and  sat  there  contemplating,  to  await  his  mates.  Having  done  that,  they  all 
went  back  and  informed  Nunez  of  the  route  they  had  followed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
men  came  down.  Nunez  de  Balboa  is  said  to  have  waited  for  the  tide  to  fiow,  and 
then  to  have  waded  out  knee-deep,  with  his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  his  drawn 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  banner  bearing  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
upon  it,  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon  at  her  feet ;  and  to  have  declared 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  all  the  shores  that  bound  it  the  possession  of  the  Kings  of 
Spain  for  ever. 

As  to  the  work  that  has  been  referred  to,  that  I  have  been  dipping  into  myself, 
I  may  say  I  began  it  out  of  interest  in  fragments  I  had  read — but  which  had  failed 
to  satisfy  me— with  reference  to  certain  discoveries  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  had  heard 
that  certain  Spanish  shi|)e  had  visited  Tahiti  about  the  time  Cook  was  there.  I 
could  not  find  any  extensive  records  of  this  voyage,  and  I  utilizeil  the  time  that 
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happened  to  be  on  my  hands,  during  leave  of  absence  from  my  duties  in  the  Pacific, 
to  visit  the  immense  stores  of  archives  at  Seville  and  Madrid  which  relate  to  the 
history  of  the  **  Indies,”  as  they  called  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America.  By  a 
series  of  fortunate,  I  may  really  say  chances,  I  by  degrees  managed  to  collect  all 
the  information  I  wanted.  Originidly  it  was  not  with  the  idea  of  making  it  known 
to  the  world  ;  but,  when  I  found  it,  it  appeared  to  me  so  interesting  and  important 
in  the  history  of  geographical  discovery,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  anthropology 
of  the  Tahitian  natives  in  the  early  days  before  they  were  spoiled  by  European 
influences,  that  I  worked  it  out,  and  I  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  the 
Hakluyt  Society — which  is  really  Sir  Clements  Markham,  and  which  has  been  Sir 
Clements  Markham  ever  since  1846— will  publish  it  I  believe  Sir  Clements  is  the 
only  surviving  original  foimder  of  the  Hakluyt  Society;  and  with  him,  as  it 
happens,  my  father  was  associated  in  the  year  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  only 
other  point  I  would  mention  is  that  it  seems  a  pity  we  were  not  able  to  commemo¬ 
rate  this  occasion  by  one  other  groat  event  that  is  yet  forthcoming — the  opening 
of  the  Panama  canal.  It  would  have  been  rather  interesting  if  that  could  have 
taken  place  on  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Vasco  Nuiiei  de  Balboa’s  discovery 
of  tbe  Pacific  ocean. 

Mr.  Basil  Thomson  :  It  is  rather  late,  perhaps,  to  go  into  details  that  have  been 
raised  by  this  paper,  but  it  was  very  suggestive  to  anybody  who  has  lived  in  the 
Pacific.  The  most  tragic  and  the  most  romantic  of  ail  that  happened  to  lost  ex¬ 
plorers  are  unknown  to  us  except  by  native  tradition,  and  when  Sir  Clements  said 
in  his  paper  that  the  history  of  geography  was  a  study  that  ought  to  be  followed  up 
in  the  Pacific,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  native  tradition.  Among  those 
four  voyagers  mentioned  by  Sir  Clements  who  tried  to  get  back  and  never  came 
back,  native  tradition  may  help  us.  Saavedra  sailed  with  three  ships.  When  he 
was  1000  leagues  from  New  Spain,  that  is,  200  or  300  miles  from  Hawaii,  the  two 
smaller  vessels  disappeared  in  a  gale,  and  about  the  same  time  a  foreign  ship  was 
wrecked  among  the  islands  of  Hawaii,  and  two  white  men  survived.  According  to 
the  native  tradition,  those  two  white  men  are  the  ancestors  of  the  chiefs  of  Keei. 
That  calls  to  my  mind  another  pathetic  incident  in  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Pacific.  When  La  P^rouse  was  lost  on  Yanikoro,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  part  of  one  ship’s  company  was  saved,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  when  Dillon 
visited  the  island  in  1826  he  was  within  six  months  of  rescuing  one  of  the  survivors. 
There  must  have  been,  throughout  the  whole  history  of  discovery,  many  white  men 
who  intermarried  and  left  their  blood  there.  We  shall  never  know  how  they  fared 
and  how  they  were  received  by  the  natives.  There  is  another  ]x)int  I  want  to 
suggest  1  commend  it  particularly  to  Mrs.  Nuttall  and  Dr.  Comty.  Sir  Clements 
mentioned  another  voyager  who  never  came  back — Villalobos.  His  pilot  was  Juan 
Qaetano.  Some  years  ago  the  Hawaiian  Government,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  was 
informed  by  tbe  Foreign  Office  in  Madrid  that  in  the  archives  there  was  a  chart 
giving  a  fair  delineation  of  the  islands,  and  a  note  on  the  chart  that  they  were 
discovered  in  the  year  1555  by  Juan  Qaetano.  The  despatch  was  numbered  66  of 
the  year  1866.  That  chart,  I  suppose,  is  in  existence,  and  I  commend  it  to  Dr. 
Comey  next  time  he  is  searching  the  Colonial  records. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  word  about  the  Spaniards.  I  have  always  felt  that  a 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  them.  The  Spanish  treatment  of  the  natives  of  tbe 
Pacific  compares  very  favourably  with  what  we  approve  in  these  days.  It  is  true 
that  they  kidnapped  natives,  but  it  was  not  to  obtain  labourers,  but  to  secure  converts. 
The  fact  was  that  religion  with  the  Spaniards  was  a  more  active  influence  in  their 
conduct  than  we  are  inclined  to  believe.  There  is  a  very  interesting  passage  in  the 
record  of  Mendaua’s  voyage.  The  Spaniards  were  hard  up  fur  food,  and  the  natives 
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were  all  hostile.  Mendaua  called  his  chaplain  to  him,  and  asked  if  it  was  lawful  to 
take  food,  and  the  chaplain’s  advice  might  have  been  given  last  year.  It  was  lawful, 
he  said,  to  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  food,  but  payment  must  be  left  for  it ;  but  it 
was  also  lawful  if  they  were  attacked  and  in  danger  of  their  lives,  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.  As  long  as  there  was  an  officer  in  charge  the  advice  was  followed.  It  was 
where  the  rank  and  file  were  left  without  an  officer  that  it  was  not.  That  is  exactly 
what  would  happen  now.  I  think  that  the  Spaniards  had  every  quality  in  their 
discoveries  but  one.  They  had  indomitable  courage ;  they  had  high  enterprise  and 
great  ambition ;  the  quality  they  lacked  was  discipline.  It  is  characteristic  of 
nearly  all  the  voyages  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  commander  had  to  deal  with 
mutiny.  In  these  days,  when  respect  for  authority  and  the  sense  of  discipline 
are  everywhere  in  decay,  the  history  of  Spanish  discovery  and  the  decay  of  the 
Spanish  Colonial  Empire  are  subjects  for  reflection. 

The  President  :  I  think  we  may  draw  to  a  close,  but  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
wish  to  separate  without  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Clements  Markham,  the 
author  of  the  paper.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  that  sometimes  we  should  diverge 
from  the  track  of  contemporary  exploration,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  guide 
like  Sir  Clements  Markham,  should  explore  the  records  and  hear  the  achievements 
of  the  men  of  a  bygone  day. 


THE  MUFUMBIRO  MOUNTAINS.* 

By  Captain  X.  M.  JACK,  R.E. 

Thk  part  of  Africa  which  1  shall  attempt  to  describe  to  yon  to-night  is  a 
region  of  remarkable  interest,  an  interest  political,  geographical,  historical, 
and  romantic. 

Politically,  this  is  like  the  Pamirs,  a  land  “  where  three  empires  meet,” 
—  namely,  the  British,  German,  and  Belgian,  the  frontiers  of  these  three 
Powers  joining  each  other  on  the  rocky  and  inaccessible  snmmit  of  Monnt 
Sabinio. 

Geographically,  there  is  first  the  great  volcano  range  of  Mnfnmbiro, 
one  of  the  most  striking  physical  featnres  of  Africa ;  and,  secondly,  the 
country  where  many  of  the  nltimate  sources  of  the  Nile  waters  are  to  be 
fonnd.  The  picturesque  expression  “  The  land  of  the  Nile  Springs,”  used 
by  Sir  Henry  Colville  as  the  title  of  his  book,  embraces  the  whole  system 
of  lakes  and  waters  which  form  the  fountains  of  the  Nile ;  but  if  we  trace 
the  sources  of  supply  to  their  remotest  limits,  we  shall  find  that  many  of 
them  have  their  origin  here,  or  hereabouts. 

Lastly,  this  country  has  an  historical  and  romantic  interest  in  that  this 
range  of  volcanoes  may  possibly  be  the  origin  of  the  old  legends  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the  Nile ;  how  its  fountains 
were  said  to  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  to  flow  into  some 

*  The  Geographical  results  of  the  work  of  the  British  Section  of  the  Anglo- 
German-Belgian  Boundary  Commission,  1911.  Royal  Geographical  Society,  April 
14,  1913.  Map,  p.  612. 
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great  lakev,  and  then  tu  form  one  river.  Speke  always  looked  on  the 
Mufumbiro  range  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  bat,  of  course,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  existence  of  Bnwensori.  Since  the  discovery  of  Knwenzori 
by  Stanley,  wd  the  great  attention  drawn  by  him  to  that  mountain,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  look  on  it  as  the  origin  of  the  legend.  It  is  a  matter 
of  academic  interest  only ;  but  I  think  that  these  volcanoes  have  at  least 
an  equal  claim  to  be  considered.  Hnwenzori  is  a  mnch  larger  mass  than 
any  mountain  of  this  range  taken  singly,  but  it  might,  by  the  very  reason 
of  its  bigness,  be  missed  by  the  early  travellers,  as  it  certainly  was  by  more 
modern  ones.  They  might  see  a  part  and  fail  to  realise  the  whole.  But 
these  volcanoes,  if  once  seen,  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  eye  and  hold  the 
imagination.  They  rise  with  such  startling  abruptness,  and  to  such  a 
height  above  neighbouring  mountains;  they  tower  above  the  clouds  that 
cap  these  mountains ;  they  so  eminently  fulfil  one’s  childish  ideas  of  what 
great  mountains  ought  to  be. 

There  are  no  doubt  in  Africa,  and  still  more  in  the  world,  many  larger 
mountains  than  these,  and  many  that  are  more  imposing.  But  few  can  be, 
I  think,  more  striking  and  impressive  in  their  immediate  surroundings,  or 
possessed  of  a  more  romantic  interest.  They  lie  in  the  very  heart  of 
.\frica,  in  what  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  darkest  and  most  impenetrable 
Africa.  They  are  at  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile,  that  most  ancient 
and  most  famous  of  rivers.  And  they  are  famed  for  miles  around,  as  their 
name  implies,  as  “  the  place  where  there  is  fire,”  the  mountains  that  belch 
forth  flames  and  smoke. 

Great  Britain  has  had  a  claim,  admitted  by  other  Powers,  to  this 
country  ever  since  it  was  generally  known,  but  she  did  not  effectively 
occupy  it  until  1909,  when  a  political  mission  was  sent  from  Uganda,  and 
finally  established  itself  in  the  small  station  of  Kigezi.  In  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  resulted  from  this,  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  the 
three  Powers,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  were  definitely  fixed, 
and  it  was  to  survey  and  demarcate  these  that  the  Boundary  Commission, 
of  which  we  formed  a  part,  was  appointed,  and  was  sent  to  Africa  early  in 
1911. 

The  country  we  are  considering  is  divided  naturally  into  certain  zones. 
There  is  first  the  volcanic  range,  with  its  surrounding  lava  sheets ;  then 
the  district  of  Kukiga,  lying  north  and  east  of  the  eastern  group  of  vol¬ 
canoes  ;  and  outside  these,  on  the  west,  the  Kuchnru  valley ;  on  the  south 
the  country  of  Kuanda ;  and  on  the  east  the  district  of  Mpororo. 

Before  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  volcanoes  some  mention  might  be 
made  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  by  which  they  are  commonly 
known,  namely,  Mufumbiro.*  In  the  neighbourhood  we  were  not  able  to 
obtain  either  Mufumbiro,  or  any  other  one  place-name,  for  the  range.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  have  been  surprising  and  most  unlike  Africa,  if  we  had,  as 

*  Accent  mainly  on  the  second  syllable.  For  note  as  to  the  meaning  and  pro* 
nunciation  of  this  word  see  end  of  paper. 

No.  VI.— JuilK,  1913.]  2  N 
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uatives  are  rarely  large-minded  enough  to  grasp  anything  more  than  their 
own  immediate  surroundings.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  Mnfumbiro  is  applied  to  the  range  by  natives  living  at  a  distance. 

Mnfiimbiro  is  a  conynon  word  in  Lnganda,  meaning  “  cook  ”  or  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  cooks  and  cooking.  On  my  safari  it  #as  commonly  used 
when  referring  to  the  cook  or  kitchen.  Speke,  giving  the  list  of  the 
Uganda  Court  officials,  mentions  the  “  Mfnmbiro  or  cook.” 

The  commonly  accepted  idea  has  been  that  this  range  has  been  called 
Mufumbiro  by  natives  at  a  distance  on  account  of  its  propensity  for 
showing  fire  and  its  resemblance  to  a  cooking-place;  and  this  seems 
a  reasonable  and  likely  theory.  But  there  is  also  the  possibility  that 
it  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Bnfumbira,  the  name  of  the  district  adjoining 
the  eastern  volcanoes.  Bufumbira  is  distinctly  pronounced  by  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  with  a  final  a.  Such 
corruption  would  therefore  imply  a  considerable  amount  of  mispronuncia¬ 
tion,  but  by  no  means  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  with  natives,  and 
especially  with  the  Baganda. 

Speke  unfortunately  gives  no  indication  in  his  writings  of  where  or  how 
he  obtained  the  name.  He  was  the  first  European  to  see  the  mountains, 
which  he  did  in  November,  1861,  from  Weranhanje,  in  Earagwo.  In  the 
Journal  he  says  that  he  saw  “  some  bold  sky  scraping  cones  situated  in  the 
country  Buanda  ”  ;  but  he  mentions  no  name.  The  drawing  that  he  gives 
of  these  cones  is  entitled  “  View  of  Mt.  Mfnmbiro  ” ;  and  in  several  other 
places  in  the  text  he  speaks  of  the  “  Mfnmbiro  ”  mountains,  but  always  as 
if  the  name  were  known  and  accepted. 

Stanley,  who  saw  them  next  in  1876  from  nearly  the  same  spot  as  Speke, 
is  more  explicit.  In  '  Through  the  Dark  Continent,’  p.  290,  he  writes, 
“  About  60  miles  off  to  the  north-west  rose  a  colossal  sugar-loaf  clump  of 
enormous  altitude,  which  I  was  told  was  the  Ufumbiro  mountains.”  In 
the  text  he  calls  them  Ufumbiro,  but  in  the  maps  in  his  later  books  the 
name  is  written  Mfnmbiro. 

Stuhlmann  is  also  very  clear.  In  ‘  Mit  Emin  ins  Herz  von  Afrika  ’ 
(published  1 893),  p.  227,  he  writes,  “  Far  in  the  west  rises  high  over  the 
plateau  a  mighty  mountain  cup,  the  much-talked-of  Mt.  Mfumbiro,  as  the 
people  of  Uganda  and  Karagwe  call  it.” 

Qrogan,  who  passed  here  in  1899,  says  (in  ‘  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo,’ 
chap,  xii.),  •“  Mfnmbiro,  as  a  mountain,  is  unknown  to  the  natives,  but  I 
eventually  ascertained  that  it  is  merely  a  native  word  which  means  ‘  the 
place  where  there  is  fire  ’  .  .  .  I  was  informed  that  Mfumbiro  was  used  by 
the  natives  in  that  part  to  represent  the  district  of  the  active  volcanoes.” 

Colonel  Bright,  on  the  Anglo-Congolese  Boundary  Commission,  obtained 
the  name  Mufumbiro  from  natives  to  the  north. 

On  the  other  hand.  Yon  Gotzen  says,  in  ‘Durch  Afrika’  (published 
1895),  p.  163,  “  At  last  we  saw  the  long-looked-for  Yirunga  mountains,” 
and  in  a  footnote,  “Hitherto  called  Mount  Mfumbiro,  although  only 
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the  eastern  cone  is  called  Ufiimbiro.  The  Wanyaruanda  call  them 
V  irnnga.” 

The  word  Virunga  though,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  as  far  as  I  was 
able  to  ascertain  from  the  natires,  simply  means  “  mountains  ” ;  the  singu¬ 
lar  form  is  Eimnga,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  seTeral  of  them,  as, 
for  example,  Kimnga  cha  Nina  Clongo,  Eirnnga  cha  Namlagira,  etc.  It 
cannot,  I  think,  be  correctly  regarded  as  a  place-name. 

The  CTidence  is  therefore,  I  think,  conclusiTe  that  the  name  of  this 
range,  as  applied  by  a  Tery  large  number  of  natiTes  as  a  place-name,  is 
Mufnmbiro  ;  and  the  reason  for  this  name  is  not  far  to  seek,  taking  it  as 
meaning  “  the  place  where  there  is  fire,”  or  “  the  cooking  place,”  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  these  volcanoes  are  still  partially  active  and  emit  fire  and 
smoke. 

The  Mnfnmbiro  range  consists  of  eight  mountains  and  a  number  of 
subsidiary  cones.  All  the  eight  principal  mountains  have  distinctive 
names,  well  known  to  the  natives  of  the  snrrounding  districts.  They  fall 
naturally  into  certain  groups. 

On  the  east  is  a  group  of  three,  namely,  Muhavura,  Mgahinga,  and 
Sabinio.  Muhavura,  though  not  the  highest  peak  of  the  range,  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  prominent,  and  is  a  very  well-known  mountain.  I 
obtained  its  name  from  a  native  80  miles  to  the  east,  as  well  as  from  those 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  big  bare  mountain,  its  sides  scantily  clothed  with 
a  scrubby  bush  resembling  giant  heather.  Jnst  below  its  highest  point  is 
a  depression,  now  filled  with  water,  and  doubtless  the  remains  of  the 
original  crater.  Sabinio,  which  I  mentioned  before  as  the  meeting-place 
of  the  three  frontiers,  is  a  craggy  and  inaccessible  peak,  covered  with  the 
densest  forest  np  to  about  10,000  feet,  above  which  the  bare  rocks  and 
precipices  stand  out.  Between  these  two  is  Mgahinga,  a  stunted  cone 
with  a  large  well-formed  crater,  and  like  Sabinio  covered  with  dense  forest 
up  to  its  summit.  This  forest  is  the  haunt  of  elephant  and  buffalo. 

To  the  south-west  we  get  another  group  of  three,  ^'isoke,  Karisimbi, 
Mikcno.  Yisoke  is  a  large  and  perfect  truncated  cone.  Earisimbi  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  range,  being  14,780  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  a 
beautifully  formed  sharp  cone,  nearly  always  snow-covered.  Mikeno  is 
a  curious-looking  mountain,  being  so  denuded  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  sharp  tooth  of  rock,  with  a  jagged  cleft  in  it  that  is  very  conspicuous 
from  afar. 

There  is  very  thick  forest  round  the  bases  of  this  group,  and  np  to  a 
great  height  on  the  slopes  of  Earisimbi. 

West  of  these,  again,  are  two  isolated  mountains,  Nina  Gongo,  or,  to 
give  it  its  full  title,  **  Eirnnga  cha  Nina  Gongo,”  “  the  mountain  of  the 
wife  of  Gongo,”  a  triple  cone  thickly  forest-clad  np  to  its  top,  and  Nam¬ 
lagira,  a  huge  mass  of  very  recent  formation.  Namlagira  was  active  as 
recently  as  1907,  and  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  discharge  from 
a  vent  at  the  base  of  Nina  Gongo.  Near  these  two  volcanoes  one  can 
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trmce  the  different  flows  of  Urs  clearly,  their  age  being  indicated  by  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  vegetable  growth  on  them. 

The  eastern  volcanoes  are  the  oldest,  Sabinio,  Mikeno,  and  perhaps 
Muhavnra  being  by  their  appearance  the  patriarchs. 

All  these  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  Sabinio,  Mikeno,  and,  I 
think,  Yisoke,  have  been  climbed  at  one  time  or  another.  The  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg’s  Expedition  made  ascents  of  several  of  them,  and  brought 
back  some  beautiful  photographs.  To  our  great  regret,  none  of  us  were 
able  to  go  up  Muhavura.  There  is  no  special  difficulty  in  the  ascent,  but 
we  could  not  spare  the  time  to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  Two  of 
us  climbed  Mgahinga. 

These  mountains  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  native  mind,  and  give 
rise  to  many  legends.  One  of  these  is  that  Oongo,  a  demon  who  inhabits 
the  range,  out  off  the  head  of  his  wife,  represented  by  the  mountain  Nina 
Grongo  (“  the  wife  of  Gongo  ”),*  and  threw  it  into  Lake  Kivu.  This  would 
account  for  the  truncated  appearance  of  the  mountain,  and  possibly  for  the 
curious  disturbances  in  the  lake,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later. 

The  country  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  eastern  group  of 
volcanoes  comprises  the  two  districts  of  Bufumbira  and  Zomba.  This 
region  is  an  isolated  patch,  being  out  of  the  mountainous  district  of  Bnkiga, 
and  being  out  off  from  linanda  proper  by  the  volcanic  ridge.  It  is  a 
country  for  the  greater  part  of  hard  jagged  rook,  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  a  tall  thistle-like  bush,  which  bears  a  purple  flower.  Though 
not  possessed  of  much  attraction  for  the  traveller,  who  has  to  go  through 
it,  this  bush  gives  an  effect  of  great  beauty  to  the  plain,  especially  after 
the  rains,  when  the  brilliant  purple  reminds  one  of  the  stretches  of  heather 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  At  this  time  also  appear  a  great  quantity 
of  yellow  and  orange  flowers  which,  mingled  with  the  purple,  give  an 
extraordinary  richness  of  oolonring  to  the  landsoaj^e. 

This  region  is  covered  almost  entirely  by  a  sheet  of  lava  which  stretches 
like  a  sea  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  linkiga.  It  has  decomposed  to  a  large 
extent  into  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  which  is  closely  cultivated  by  the 
natives  ;  and  in  parts,  especially  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  there  are 
great  stretches  of  pcusture  land  affording  excellent  grazing  for  large  herds 
of  cattle.  This  lava  is  honeycombed  with  holes  and  caverns  which  ring 
hollow  under  one’s  feet,  and  into  which  probably  a  great  deal  of  the  sur&ce 
water  percolates,  aooonnting  for  the  absence  of  streams.  These  caves  are 
put  to  various  uses.  One  of  them  was  found  to  be  a  burying-j[>lace,  bodies 
being  brought  on  biers  and  left  there.  Another  forms  a  water  reservoir, 
to  which  cattle  are  brought  from  many  miles  distant  in  times  of  drought. 
Many  are  used  as  places  of  hiding  and  refuge  for  men  and  beasts  when 
alarmed  or  daring  raids. 

The  aspect  of  this  country,  more  especially  the  eastern  part  or  Bufnmbira, 

*  I  am  told  that  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word  “nina"  is  “mother,”  not 
“  wife.” — E.  M.  J. 
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is  most  onrions,  and  can  be  likened  to  nothing  so  mnoh  as  a  Tiew  of  the 
moon  seen  through  a  powerful  telescope.  It  is  a  mass  of  craters  and 
Tolcanic  cones,  and  fantastically  shaped  hills  and  hollows.  These  oones 
and  craters,  in  the  area  immediately  north-east  of  Muhavura,  have,  I  think 
without  exception,  a  steep  slope  on  the  south-east  side,  and  a  long,  gentle 
slope  on  the  north-west  side ;  arguing  the  preralence  of  a  powerful  wind 
from  the  south-east  during  the  time  of  their  formation.  The  prevailing 
wind  at  the  present  time  is  from  the  south  or  south-east,  but  is  hardly  so 
constant  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  regular  formation  of  these 
cones.  East  of  Mnhaynra  is  an  area  covered  with  a  mass  of  huge  rooks 
and  boulders  piled  high  one  on  the  other,  like  (Ubrig  thrown  out  from 
some  giant  brickfield. 

The  people  who  live  in  Bnfhmbira  and  Zomba  are  mainly  Batusi,  but 
by  no  means  of  pure  type.  They  are  both  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and 
keep  large  herds  of  the  usual  long-homed  Hima  breed  of  cattle.  The 
most  marked  characteristic  of  these  people,  generally  speaking,  is  a  most 
pronounced  and  disagreeable  smell.  All  Bahima  and  Batusi  have  a  smell, 
which  varies  in  intensity,  and  is  reminiscent  of  farmyards  and  cattle  and 
milk.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Bnfnmbira  defy  all  competition  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  often  impossible  to  allow  them  to  come  near.  The  smell  comes 
from  a  peculiar  and  disgusting  concoction  with  which  they  anoint  their 
))odiee,  and  whose  least  unpleasant  ingredient  is,  I  believe,  rancid  butter. 

In  one  part  we  met  with  some  people  who,  as  yon  will  see  by  the 
photograph,  were  refreshingly  unsophisticated,  and  had  reduced  the  dress 
problem  to  its  simplest  ex])re8sion  consistent  with  decency  and  a  certain 
amount  of  elegance. 

Rnkiga  is  the  name  applied  to  the  zone  of  wild  and  rugged  country 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  volcanic  ridge.  It  consists  of  an  elevated 
plateau  which  has  been  cnt  by  the  action  of  water  into  a  series  of  long 
massive  ridges  which  lie  mainly  in  a  north-west  by  south-east  direction. 
As  a  consequence  it  will  be  seen  that  access  to  this  country  from  the  north¬ 
east,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  nearest  Government  station  and  from  Uganda 
generally,  is  difficult.  The  road  has  to  surmount  these  ridges,  and  a  good 
deal  of  climbing  is  necessary.  These  ridges  have,  as  a  rule,  broad- 
rounded  tope ;  the  sides  of  the  valleys  are  very  steep,  and  at  the  bottom 
are  the  streams  and  rivers  that  have  cut  them  out  These  streams  are 
often  confined  to  a  very  narrow  bed,  and  one  has  no  sooner  completed  an 
arduous  desoent  than  one  has  to  start  climbing  up  again  on  the  other  side. 
In  other  parts,  however,  probably  where  the  rooks  are  softer  and  sediment 
bos  oolleoted,  the  valleys  are  broad  and  their  bottoms  consist  of  swamps 
densely  grown  with  papyrus.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  the  southern 
side  of  Rnkiga,  where  the  watercourses  develop  into  marshesi  that  seem 
to  stretch  for  an  interminable  length  into  Ruanda.  In  wet  weather  the 
passage  of  these  swamps  is  frequently  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Such  path  as  there  is,  is  formed  by  cutting  down  the  papyrus  and  strewing 
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it  across  the  roadway.  If  you  can  preserve  your  balance  on  these  slippery 
stalks  you  get  across  without  loss  of  dignity ;  hut  if  you  fail,  yon  find 
yourself  perhaps  up  to  the  waist  in  slimy  black  ooze. 

Kukiga  was  affected  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  volcanic  activity  which 
took  place  in  its  neighbourhood.  Traces  of  old  craters  were  found  here 
and  there,  and  in  most  of  the  valleys  lava  was  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantities. 

The  greater  part  of  Rnkiga  is  covered  with  longish  grass,  scrub  and 
bush,  with  patches  of  forest  here  and  there.  The  native  villages  are  usually 
clustered  in  the  valleys  along  the  edges  of  the  swamps.  Paths  across 
the  mountains  are  few  and  far  between,  and  travelling  is  as  a  rule  difficult. 

The  edge  of  this  mountainous  country  is  very  distinctly  marked  on  the 
east  and  south,  where  it  falls  away  in  a  steep  escarpment  to  the  open 
rolling  plains  of  Mpororo  and  Ruanda.  On  the  west  there  is  also  a  steep 
drop  to  the  valley  of  the  Ruchuru,  corresponding  to  the  escarpment  further 
north  which  falls  to  Lake  Edward. 

Rukiga  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Bakiga  (which  simply  means  people 
of  Rukiga).  These  are  a  race  of  strongly-built  hardy  mountaineers  of 
Bantu  type.  Their  dress  usually  consists  of  skins,  though  cloth  is 
becoming  more  common  now  ;  and  they  arrange  their  hair  in  long  strings 
or  festoons,  ornamented  with  beads,  shells,  or  cent  pieces. 

In  Rukiga  are  also  found  a  certain  number  of  Bahutu,  who  are  a  Bantu 
people,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ruanda ;  and  in  the  thick  bamboo 
forest  near  Maharemere  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Bunyoni  live  the 
Batwa,  a  race  of  fierce  and  savage  pigmies.  These  people  live  on  what 
animals  they  can  snare  or  kill,  and  on  the  food  that  they  steal  from 
their  more  peaceful  neighbours,  whose  land  they  are  constantly  raiding. 
The  Bakiga  hold  the  Batwa  in  the  most  lively  dread.  The  Batwa  come, 
I  was  told,  at  night  and  knock  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  when  the  door  is 
opened,  needless  to  say  by  a  woman,  the  women  is  seized,  and  the  Batwa 
proceed  to  plunder  the  hut,  and  probably  kill  the  men.  When  I  asked 
the  native  who  told  me  this  why  the  men  did  not  fight,  he  made  gestures 
which  I  took  to  mean  that  they  were  so  paralyzed  by  fear  that  they  could 
do  nothing. 

The  only  serious  trouble  experienced  with  natives  was  in  Rukiga,  towards 
the  end  of  the  delimitation  of  the  Anglo-German  boundary,  when  a  chief- 
tainess  named  Mnmusa  (or  Muhumusa)  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and 
announced  her  intention  of  driving  all  Europeans  out  of  the  country.  Mumusa 
is  a  well-known  person  in  this  part  of  Africa.  She  has  in  past  times  given 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Germans,  and  she  also  made  herself  obnoxious 
to  Colonel  Bright’s  Boundary  Commission  in  1907.  She  is  what  is  known 
as  a  “  witch-doctor,”  that  is,  a  person  regarded  by  the  natives  as  semi¬ 
divine  ;  and  she  at  one  time  wielded  enormous  power.  On  this  occasion 
she  collected  a  considerable  following,  who  looted  everywhere  and  spread 
great  distress  among  the  Bakiga.  Captain  Reid,  who  was  at  the  time  the 
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acting  Political  Officer  at  Kigezi,  arranged  to  attack  her,  and  as  many  men 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  ( 'ommission  escort  were  sent  to  co-operate ; 
but  to  their  great  regret  were  just  too  late  for  the  fray,  ('aptain  Reid’s 
attack  was  completely  successful ;  he  surprised  Mumusa,  and  captured  her 
aud  many  of  her  retainers,  and  scattered  the  remainder.  The  photographs 
show  what  the  lady  is  like.  She  does  not  look  very  formidable,  but  for  a 
time  she  was  a  real  danger.  She  was  removed  to  Entebbe,  where  she 
remains  in  durance  more  or  less  vile. 

The  open  undulating  country  of  Ruanda  is  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  highlands  of  Rnkiga.  In  the  place  of  rugged  bush-covered 
mountains  there  are  wide,  grassy  plains,  affording  pasturage  for  immense 
herds  of  cattle  owned  by  the  Batusi,  and  for  innumerable  head  of  game. 
Villages  are  dotted  over  this  plain,  inhabited  by  the  Batusi  cattle-owners 
and  their  Bahntn  serfs,  and  it  may  fitly  be  described  as  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. 

Ruanda  is  the  country  of  the  Batusi.  Much  has  been  written  of  these 
people  by  various  travellers  and  students,  and  I  need  only  briefly  refer  to 
their  history  here.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  Galla  origin,  and  have,  I 
believe,  a  vague  tradition  that  they  originally  came  from  the  north. 
They  are  practically  identical  in  features,  manners  and  customs  with  tho 
Bahima  of  Ankole,  and  are  no  doubt  the  same  people.  In  appearance  the 
Batusi  are  a  tall,  thin,  slenderly  built  race,  with  aquiliue  noses  and  often 
handsome  features.  At  Niansa,  the  capital,  where  the  Sultan  Msinga  has 
his  court,  they  have  probably  preserved  the  characteristics  of  their  race 
more  than  elsewhere,  and  here  they  wear  (perhaps  only  for  gala  occasions') 
a  peculiar  and  distinctive  dress,  but  the  curious  method  of  dressing  the 
hair  is  common  all  over  the  country.  The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  says 
that  men  of  from  6  to  7  feet  in  height  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  Batusi  are  cattle  people,  solely  and  entirely.  They  live  for  and 
with  their  cattle ;  they  know  them  by  name,  and  treat  them  as  children. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man 
to  recall  events  by  the  year  in  which  he  had,  say,  seven  children ;  meaning 
a  son  and  six  calves.  The  ])edigrees  of  cattle  are  traced  back  for  many 
generations.  The  Batusi  do  no  manual  work  whatever,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  making  the  vessels  in  which  they  carry  their  milk,  but 
devote  themselves  to  looking  after  their  heasts.  Their  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  allowed  to  milk  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  animals. 

The  Batusi  start  herding  their  cattle  from  the  earliest  age,  and  one  may 
see  tiny  children,  who  in  England  would  be  still  in  the  nursery,  driving 
and  tanding  these  huge  long-horned  beasts. 

The  Bahntn  in  Ruanda  occupy  to  a  great  extent  the  position  of  serfs 
to  the  Batusi,  and  do  all  the  tilling  of  the  ground. 

I  mentioned  that  the  Mnfnmbiro  region  was  very  interesting  as  con¬ 
taining  many  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile,  and  I  propose  now  to  give 
some  account  of  the  water-system  of  this  district. 
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The  Nile  as  a  single  rirer  starts,  as  you  know,  from  Lake  Victoria. 
Of  the  feeders  of  that  lake  the  most  important  in  length  and  Tolnme  is  the 
Kagera.  This  riyer  has  its  main  source  in  Lake  Luhondo,  which  is  a 
branch  of  Lake  Mwnleru,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  waterfall.  The  Albert 
lake,  which  feeds  the  Nile,  gets  most  of  its  waters  from  the  Semliki,  and 
hence  from  Lake  Edward,  and  the  principal  tributaries  to  this  lake  are 
the  Rnchuru,  the  Ishasha,  and  the  Ntnngwe.  The  Rnchnru  issues  from 
Lake  Mntanda,  under  the  name  of  Eako,  and  falling  in  a  series  of  huge 
rapids  and  falls,  finally  flows  north  to  the  lake.  The  Ishasha  has  its 
origin  in  the  Kimmma  marsh  in  the  Rnkiga  hills,  while  the  Ntungwe 
takes  its  rise  a  little  further  north. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile,  that  is  to 
say,  those  that  are  most  distant  from  its  month,  originate  not  far  from  the 
Mufumbiro  range. 

The  lakes  in  this  country  are  Mntanda,  mentioned  before  as  the 
source  of  the  Rnchuru ;  Mwuleru,  in  German  territory,  and  the  source  of 
the  Kagera ;  the  long  and  irregularly  shaped  Bnnyoni ;  and  the  small 
lakes  Muanga,  Mngisha,  and  Chahafi. 

Mntanda  is  a  most  beautiful  lake  surrounded  by  hills,  and  bearing 
a  striking  resemblance,  in  its  colour  and  surroundings,  to  a  Scotch  or  Irish 
loch. 

Bnnyoni  is  a  wild  and  lonely  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Its 
sides  are  so  precipitous  that  nothing  is  seen  of  it  until  one  gets  quite  close. 
Its  waters  are  deep  and  cold,  and  its  shores  are  inhabited  by  wild  and 
truculent  natives.  Muanga,  the  little  lake  near  Mntanda,  gives  rise  to  the 
name  of  the  British  station  Eigezi,  which  means  “  the  little  lake.” 

A  peculiarity  of  these  lakes  is  that  none  of  them  contain  any  fish.  The 
lower  waters  of  the  Rnchuru,  the  Ishasha,  and  other  rivers  are  full  of  fish, 
so  presumably  they  are  cut  off  from  the  upper. waters  by  falls  and  rapids. 
As  a  striking  contrast  to  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  small  lake  near 
Busnenda,  near  Mount  Mikeno,  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Rnchuru,  but 
high  above  that  river,  was  so  full  of  fish  that  the  water  seemed  to  be  alive 
with  them. 

Lake  Mutanda,  it  will  be  seen,  though  having  a  considerable  outflow  in 
the  river  Eako  or  Rnchuru,  has  no  permanent  visible  inflow.  The  waters 
of  the  Kafuga  river  and  swamp  and  its  connected  streams  flow  into  it 
visibly  only  occasionally ;  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bulk 
of  tbe  supply  mnst  find  its  way  into  the  lake  underground.  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  numerous  subterranean  channels  under  the  lava  crust  of 
this  curiously  formed  country. 

The  Kirurnma  swamp,  it  will  be  noticed,  lies  on  the  watershed ;  the 
Ishasha  flowing  from  it  northwards,  while  another  stream  issues  to  the 
south.  This  is  a  cnrious,  but  not  uncommon  feature  in  Africa. 

In  the  report  of  the  British  Mission  which  visited  this  country  before 
the  advent  of  tbe  Boundary  Commission,  a  stream  called  the  Zenia  was 
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frequently  mentioned  m  flowing  northwards  from  near  Sabinio.  I  was  on 
the  lookout  for  this  stream  when  trayelling  from  east  to  west,  but  all  that 
I  was  able  to  And  was  a  deep-stream  bed,  bearing  eyidenoes  of  haring  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  water  in  it  at  times,  but  quite  dry  when  I  saw  it, 
although  we  had  been  baring  a  good  deal  of  rain.  The  natires  told  me 
that  after  much  rain  the  stream  flowed,  and  the  possibility  struck  me  that 
there  might  be  some  large  reserroir  in  the  heart  of  Sabinio— perhaps  the 
old  crater — which  filled  during  the  rains  and  at  times  orerflowed. 

I  had,  in  the  course  of  my  duties,  to  pay  a  risit  to  Lake  Kiru,  a  lake 
which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Mufumbiro  range,  and  which  forms 
part  of  another  water  system,  its  waters  flowing  southwards  to  Tanganyika. 
The  rough  'path  to  this  lake  from  the  north  passes  through  a  belt  of  dense 
primeral  forest  lying  between  the  rolcanoes  Nina  Qongo  on  the  west  and 
the  towering  peaks  Karisimbi  and  Mikeno  on  the  east.  This  pass  forms 
the  water-parting  at  this  point  between  the  waters  of  the  Nile  system  and 
those  of  Lakes  Kim  and  Tanganyika.  On  the  southern  side  a  rast  sheet 
of  lara  slopes  down  to  the  lake  edge,  where  it  ends  with  great  abruptness, 
steeply  orerhanging  the  water.  This  lara  is  corered  tq  a  great  extent 
with  a  scrubby  grass  and  the  same  tall  thistle-like  bush  that  I  mentioned 
as  corering  the  Bufumbira  plains ;  but  in  many  parts  large  areas  of  the 
rock  are  quite  bare  with  no  restige  of  soil. 

Throughout  this  lara  sheet  there  are  no  streams,  and  I  here  first 
learned  that  human  beings  can  lire,  if  not  entirely  without  water,  certainly 
with  rery  little  of  it.  Natires  here  lire  two  or  three  hours’  journey  from 
the  lake  and  trarel  daily  to  it  to  get  their  water.  They  are  eren  content 
at  times  to  squeeze  from  banana  stalks  the  eril-looking  and  foul-smelling 
juice  that  they  contain,  and  which  can  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  water. 

An  officer  of  the  mission  referred  to  prerionsly,  stated  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  conditions,  the  natires  were  “  encrusted  with  the  filth  of 
ages  ” ;  but  I  think  that  this  was  an  effort  of  the  imagination.  The 
natires  appeared  to  me  not  markedly  different  from  any  others,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  clean  ;  on  the  other  hand,  not  aggressirely  dirty.  I  think  that 
most  people  will  agree  that  the  absence  of  water  for  washing  purposes 
would  nerer  worry  the  African  natire  much,  or  materially  alter  bis 
appearance  or  condition.  * 

Kirn  is  held  by  most  trarellers  who  hare  seen  it  to  be  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  lake  in  Aft^ca.  It  is  certainly  a  most  delightful  spot.  It  is  surronaded 
by  rugged  and  picturesque  mountains,  which  fall  steeply  into  the  lake  on 
the  east  and  west  sides ;  its  waters  am  clear  and  blue,  and  the  climate  is 
delightfully  fresh  and  inrigorating.  The  northern  shore,  in  con^uence 
of  the  lara  ^eet,  is  inclined  to  be  barren  and  rooky ;  though  where  there 
is  soil  it  is,  as  usual  in  these  rolcanic  regions,  rery  fertile.  On  the  Oerman 
side,  to  the  east,  the  richness  of  the  land  and  the  closeness  of  the  cultira- 
tion  are  quite  extraordinary. 
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There  is  a  small  Belgian  station,  Ngoma,  close  to  the  German- Belgian 
frontier,  on  the  northern  shore  ;  while  half  an  hour’s  walk  east  of  it,  is 
the  German  station,  Kisenji,  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  bay  with  a  sandy 
foreshore. 

A  cations  phenomenon  occurs  occasionally  on  lake  Eivu.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  no  wind  the  surface  of  the  lake  will  become  violently  agitated, 
and  the  water  is  found  after  such  agitation  to  be  full  of  sediment.  This 
disturbance  must  be  caused,  presumably,  by  some  submarine  volcanic 
movement. 

The  CommiBsion  had  no  trained  geologist  with  them,  hence  a  systematic 
geological  survey  of  the  country  was  impossible.  A  number  of  rock'  speci¬ 
mens  were  collected,  however,  and  sent  home,  and  were  examined  and 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  A  detailed 
description  of  these  rooks  will  he  found  in  the  official  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission;  but  the  following  general  remarks  may  be  quoted  from  Mr. 
Thomas’s  report: — 

'*  The  structure  of  the  area  is  probably  a  mass  of  unaltered  sedimentary 
rooks  resting  on  a  floor  of  schists  and  other  metamorphio  rooks  which  come 
to  the  surface  along  a  north  and  south  line  to  the  west  of  the  district,  and 
appear  also  from  beneath  the  sediment  in  the  north-easi  The  volcanic 
episode  is  quite  a  late  one  .  .  .  and  is  in  all  oases  probably  later  than  the 
deposition  of  the  sedimentary  series.” 

The  effect  of  the  sheet  of  lava  which  covers  all  the  country  north  of 
Muhavura  and  the  eastern  volcanoes,  and  through  which  the  hills  of  sedi¬ 
mentary  rock  can  be  seen  jutting  up  like  islands,  is  to  deprive  this  district 
of  streams,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lava  sheet  north  of  Lake  Kivu.  The  water 
that  comes  down  from  the  mountains  disappears,  to  reappear  lower  down 
in  the  form  of  springs.  The  natives,  who  live  near  the  volcanoes,  either 
climb  up  the  mountains  for  water,  or  come  down  to  these  springs,  or  to 
Tiske  Mutanda,  or  the  other  lakes.  They  have  also  a  certain  number  of 
water  holes  about  the  plain,  hut  these  dry  up  at  times. 

The  animal  life  in  this  country  though  interesting,  did  not,  as  far  as 
the  birds  and  larger  mammals  are  concerned,  present  any  new  forms,  with 
possibly  one  exception.  Bird  life  is  very  plentiful  in  all  parts  except  the 
big  forest  in  Western  Bukiga.  On  the  open  plains  of  Bnfumbira  franoolins 
and  quail* abounded,  and  these,  with  occasional  guinea-fowl  in  Bukiga, 
formed  a  welcome  addition  to  the  larder. 

Of  the  larger  mammals  the  most  interesting  are  probably  the  giant 
forest  pig  in  the  Bukiga  forest,  the  situtunga,  or  Speke’s  tragelaphns,  and 
the  small  elephant  of  the  bamboo  forest  east  of  Muhavura. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  giant  forest  pig  in  the  great  forest  of  Western 
Bukiga  no  direct  evidence  was  obtained,  as  only  the  tracks  were  seen,  but 
there  seemed  every  probability  that  this  was  the  same  animal  as  was 
described  by  Powell-Cotton. 

The  situtunga  is  a  rare  and  interesting  antelope,  an  inhabitant  of 
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swamps,  with  feet  specially  fashioned  for  walking  on  soft  and  oozy 
surfaces.  In  the  remote  and  lonely  marshes  of  Knkiga  it  is  fonnd  in 
considerable  numbers ;  but,  nnfortnnately,  the  natives  are  fond  of  hunting 
them,  and  it  is  feared  that  they  may  be  decreasing. 

In  the  bamboo  forest  near  Lake  Bnnyoni  is  found  a  most  interesting 
small  elephant.  Until  this  animal  has  been  properly  measured  and 
described,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  with  certainty  whether  it  is  a  new 
sub-species,  but  there  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  it  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  prove  to  be  the  Elepha*  nfricanus  pumilm,  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Livingstone  in  1869,  and  of  which  a  photograph  was  recently 
shown  by  Sir  H.  Johnston  at  the  Society’s  meeting  on  March  17.  This 
elephant  is  smaller  than  the  usual  African  type,  a  good  specimen  standing 
some  8  feet  6  inches  high.  It  carries  very  small  tusks,  which  appear  to  be 
about  the  same  size  in  the  female  as  in  the  male.  The  tusks  of  a  good 
male  weigh  about  20  to  25  lbs.  Both  the  feet  and  ears  are  smaller  in 
comparison  with  its  size  than  is  the  case  with  the  normal  African 
elephant.  These  elephants  are  reputed  to  be  very  savage. 

A  specimen  of  this  animal  was  shot  by  Captain  Prittie  and  Dr. 
Marshall,  and  by  their  energy  the  skin  and  skull  ore  being  brought  home. 
Progress  in  transportation  is  slow,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  when  an 
unwieldy  mass  that  takes  nearly  one  hundred  men  to  carry  it,  has  to  come 
along  a  tortuous  native  path  about  a  foot  wide ;  but  as  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  journey  is  over,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  eventually  reach  the 
British  Museum. 

In  the  forests  of  Mgahinga  (as  mentioned  before),  and  others  of  the 
volcanoes,  there  are  great  numbers  of  elephant  and  buffalo  (the  former  of 
the  usual  type),  and  lion  were  seen  on  Mgahinga.  Elephant  and  buffalo 
also  inhabit  the  outskirts  of  the  great  Knkiga  forest  on  the  Knchnm  side. 

In  Ruanda  and  the  Bnobnru  valley  great  numbers  of  African  antelope 
of  well-known  kinds  were  seen,  namely  waterbuok,  reedbuck,  Uganda  kob, 
and  topi,  near  the  Kuchum;  and  in  Ruanda  eland,  roan,  topi,  mpala, 
oribi,  duiker,  and  reed-buck.  There  were  large  herds  of  Bnrchell’s  zebra, 
iisnally  in  company  with  topi ;  and  a  few  buffalo  were  met  with.  Lion 
were  plentiful  in  the  Rnchuru  valley  and  in  Ruanda.  Seven  were  shot 
by  members  of  the  British  section,  and  four  by  those  of  the  German.  A 
lioness  shot  by  a  German  officer  had  a  mane,  a  rather  unusual  occurrence, 
I  believe.  HysBnas  and  jackals  were  common,  and  two  small  packs  of 
hunting-dogs  were  seen. 

There  are  a  few  hippopotami  in  Lake  Mntanda,  and  two  were  shot  in 
the  river  Muvumba ;  but  they  are  rare  in  these  waters. 

With  regard  to  smaller  mammals,  a  large  collection  was  made  by  Mr. 
Robin  Kemp,  collector  to  the  British  Museum,  who  joined  the  Commission 
for  a  time.  He  trapped  and  sent  home  six  hundred  specimens,  among 
which  were  six  new  forms,  the  most  noteworthy  being  a  large  tree  rat, 
which  has  been  named  after  the  collector,  Thamnomys  kempi. 
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Captain  Prittie  and  Dr.  Marahall  also  did  a  good  deal  of  trapping. 
They  sent  home  thirtj-fonr  small  mammals.  Among  them  was  a  new 
species  of  the  Marine  genns  Lophnromys ;  this  monse  has  been  described 
nnder  the  name  of  Lophuromys  prittiei.  A  rare  species  of  Golden  mole 
(AmblyaomuB  $tuldmanni),  and  many  interesting  rodents  were  also  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  collection. 

Dr.  Marshall  made  an  extensive  collection  of  flies,  ticks,  beetles,  etc., 
of  which  a  fall  report  with  specimens  was  sent  to  the  Principal  Medical 
Officer  of  Uganda. 

A  good  deal  of  information  was  gathered  together  as  to  the  habits  and 
onstoms  of  the  varioos  peoples  met  with,  and  was  embodied  in  the  official 
report  of  the  British  Section  ;  bat  thongh  many  of  the  facts  elicited  are 
of  interest,  it  is  not  claimed  that  anything  of  striking  novelty  was  learnt. 
Among  matters  connected  with  their  food  and  eating  onstoms,  we  foand 
that  althoagh  in  common  with  other  natives  of  these  parts  sheep  and  fowls 
are  kept  in  large  nnmbers  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  oonntry,  it  is 
diffionlt  to  say  why  this  is  done,  for  they  neither  eat  them  nor  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  nsnally  kept  for  the  delectation  of  the  Earopeans,  and  are  brought 
to  them  in  all  stages  of  deorepitade. 

When  an  elephant  is  shot  it  is  generally  the  onstom  in  Africa  for 
natives  to  come  in  from  miles  aronnd  to  eat  and  carry  away  as  mnoh  meat  as 
possible.  Bat  on  the  occasion  of  oar  shooting  an  elephant  in  Rnkiga,  the 
neighbonring  Bakiga  not  only  refnsed  to  eat  the  meat,  bat  ran  away  when 
the  skin  was  cat.  This  incident  may  have  been  local  only,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  general  costom.  Part  of  the  elephant  was,  however,  eaten 
at  night,  presnmably  by  Batwa. 

Drankenness  is  very  common  amongst  the  Batnsi,  and  especially,  I 
think,  in  Bnfambira  and  the  adjacent  districts.  The  natives  brew  an 
intoxicating  drink  from  Mstama  floor,  at  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest, 
and  wild  scenes  of  debanohery  prevail.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
dronkeo  men  at  any  hoar  of  the  day  or  time  of  year. 

The  religion  of  these  people,  if  snch  beliefs  as  they  have  can  be  digni¬ 
fied  by  snob  a  term,  is  of  a  vagne  and  mdimentary  description,  and  takes 
the  form  of  Lnbare  or  Nabingwe  worship.  Lnbare  is  the  common  worship 
of  Bnganda,  and  is  the  belief  in  a  spirit  living  in  some  selected  object, 
snob  as  a  tree  or  stone,  or  very  commonly  in  a  python.  In  the  latter  case 
the  snake  is  enticed  with  milk  and  food  to  remain  near  the  villages,  and 
girls  are  ordered  to  attend  to  its  wants. 

Nabingwe  is  a  female  spirit,  who  lives  nndergronnd,  bat  often  appears 
among  hnman  beings,  rapidly  assnming  varions  personalities,  snch  m 
a  child,  old  woman,  etc.,  bnt  always  feminine.  The  spirit  is  nsnally 
malignant,  and  canses  death,  illness,  etc.  One  of  onr  party  snffered  from 
a  series  of  sores  on  the  legs,  which  we  were  told  by  the  natives  was  the 
resalt  of  expressing  donbts  as  to  her  existence.  Large  hats  are  bnilt  in 
hononr  of  Nabingwe,  in  the  enter  compartment  of  which  live  fonr  or  five 
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priests  and  priestesses,  and  in  the  inner  a  bed  is  made  and  food  placed  for 
her  oonTenienoe.  The  dnty  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  is  to  leoeiTe  the 
personal  instrnotions  of  Nabingwe,  and  then  to  inform  the  laity  of  her 
wishes.  The  dirine  will  often  expresses  in  this  way  the  desire  for  a  cow, 
which  is  then  killed  and  eaten  by  those  acting  as  her  mouthpiece. 

There  is  a  belief  amongst  these  natiTes  in  the  return  of  the  spirit  after 
death.  No  steps  appear  to  be  taken  either  to  preyent  or  enconrage  this ; 
bat  miniature  huts,  with  food  plftoed  inside,  are  frequently  seen  outside 
the  natiyes’  huts,  and  these  are  said  to  be  for  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 

The  Batusi,  as  has  been  said,  liye  for  their  cattle  alone  and  do  not 
barter  or  sell  them.  Among  the  Bahntu  and  Bakiga  the  only  industries 
appear  to  be  the  manufacture  of  iron  implements — spear  heads,  kniyes, 
hoes,  and  axes — from  the  soft  iron  ore  which  is  commonly  found  in  the 
hills ;  of  wicker  baskets,  used  for  carrying  and  storing  food,  and  of  earthen¬ 
ware  pots. 

The  method  of  smelting  iron  is  to  place  the  ore  in  a  kiln  with  a 
quantity  of  charcoal ;  the  draught  being  obtained  by  pots,  shaped  like 
kettles,  with  their  spouts  projecting  into  the  kiln,  and  their  tops  coyered 
with  a  skin.  A  long  stick  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  this  skin,  and  by 
raoying  it  quickly  up  and  down  a  current  of  air  is  induced  in  the  fire. 
The  photograph  shows  a  fairly  large  kiln  in  operation. 

The  blacksmith's  hammer  is  rather  a  curious  implement.  It  has  no 
handle  as  we  understand  it,  but  consists  of  a  lump  of  iron,  shaped  like  a 
huge  carrot.  The  blacksmith  holds  it  by  the  thinner  end.  All  work  is 
done  sqnatting  on  the  ground  with  a  large  stone  as  anril.  Considering 
the  rudeness  of  the  implements  the  work  they  tom  out  is  excellent. 

The  Batusi  use,  and  presumably  make,  finely  made  wooden  pots  for 
carrying  their  milk,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  Bahima  of  Ankole,  who 
use  earthem  pots  as  a  rule. 

Some  interest  may  naturally  be  taken  in  the  question  of  the  future  of 
this  country,  and  its  place  in  the  economic  deyelopment  of  the  Uganda 
Protectorate. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  show,  that  Kukiga  is  not  an  easy 
country  for  communication.  For  this  reason  alone  I  am  personally  glad 
that  it  has  come  under  British  rule,  as  that  is,  I  hope,  a  guarantee  that 
physical  difficulties  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  good 
administration.  The  Bakiga  are,  I  belieye,  not  a  bad  people.  Hardy  and 
strong,  they  are  probably  a  more  yirile  race  than  those  in  the  plains. 
Kukiga  was  once  more  thickly  populated  than  it  is  at  present,  as  eridenced 
by  the  numerous  traces  of  its  cultiyation  in  many  valleys.  We  were  told 
that  a  bad  famine  some  years  since  accounted  for  this;  but  1  think 
raiding  and  fighting  have  also  had  something  to  do  with  it.  With  a  good 
administration,  which  the  country  has  never  yet  had,  it  is  probable  that  its 
prosperity  will  be  renewed,  and  in  fact,  even  in  the  short  time  since  we 
occupied  it,  evidenoes  were  seen  that  natives  were  returning. 
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It  is  improbable  that  Hakiga  can  ever  be  much  more  than  an  agri* 
cnltnral  oonntry.  A  certain  number  of  cattle  were,  however,  found  in  the 
hills,  and  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and  in  hides  may  be 
developed  with  Ankole. 

The  same  remark  would  apply  to  Bufumbira.  Here  there  are  many 
more  cattle,  but  this  does  not  mean  much,  as  the  Batusi,  like  the  Bahima, 
can  never  be  induced  to  trade  in  these  animals. 

The  only  regular  trade  that  we  discovered  was  between  these  regions 
and  Buanda  and  the  Eatwe  salt  lake.  The  route  (a  well-worn  and  much- 
used  one)  passes  to  the  east  of  Muhavnra  and  then  westwards  to  the 
Rnchum  valley.  Large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  are  constantly  being 
brought  along  this  road,  and  are  bartered,  usually  at  some  meeting-place 
in  the  Rnchum  valley,  for  the  much-desired  Eatwe  salt.  We  were  told 
that  one  goat  would  buy  a  packet  of  salt  with  which  on  the  return  to 
Ruanda  two  goats  could  he  purchased,  so  that  the  trade  would  appear  to 
be  a  lucrative  one. 

With  regard  to  Mpororo,  which  lies  east  of  Rukiga,  this,  I  believe, 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Ankole,  and  it  is  proper  that  it  should  now  return 
to  it.  It  is  a  cattle  country  only,  possessing  huge  pastures  and  hardly 
any  trees. 

Considering  the  nse  of  the  country  to  Europeans,  there  is  in  the  first 
place  the  climate,  which  is  undoubtedly  healthy  and  invigorating.  At  our 
Lake  Mntanda  camp  the  average  temperature  from  March  to  July  was 
64°  F.  ( varying  between  extremes  of  55°  and  74°).  The  altitude  here  is 
about  6000  feet.  In  the  Rukiga  hills,  which  go  up  to  8000  and  over,  we 
suffered  more  from  cold  than  from  heat.  Throughout  the  high  country 
there  is  no  malaria,  Malta  or  Spirillum  fever,  and  sleeping  sickness  is 
unknown.  As  the  Olo$sina  palpalis,  the  fly  which  carries  sleeping  sick¬ 
ness,  was  found  only  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Ishasha,  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  dread  disease  will  penetrate  into  this  region.  There  were 
practically  no  mosquitoes  of  any  kind. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  a  district  eminently  suitable  for 
Europeans,  and  so  in  many  Mfays  it  is. 

The  disadvantages  are,  first  the  difliculty  of  access,  which  is  certainly 
a  serious  bar;  and,  in  Bufumbira,  the  general  rockiness  of  the  ground, 
which  is  bad  for  walking  and  riding.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  not 
much  sport.  Except  the  big  game  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  the 
bamboo  forest,  there  is  only  some  partridge  shooting  to  be  had,  and 
occasional  dnek  in  the  lakes.  There  is  not  enough  of  the  kind  of  occupa¬ 
tion  that  the  average  Britisher  likes  to  make  the  place  very  attractive  to 
him  for  a  long  stay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  climate  would  prove  a  certain  pick-me-up  to 
any  one  who  had  been  suffering  from  malaria  or  other  fever,  and  any  one 
who  was  fond  of  geology  or  botany  wonld  find  that  there  was  a  large  field 
here  for  his  energies,  in  a  country,  not  only  of  remarkable  beauty,  but 
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which  had,  I  believe,  for  all  of  us  who  worked  there,  an  undeniahle  charm 
and  fascination. 

The  British  triangulation  was  based  on  the  side  Ihunga-Chaminmba. 
As  this  side  is  also  common  to  the  surveys  of  the  Anglo-German  and 
Anglo-Belgian  Boundary  Commissions  (of  1903  and  1907-8)  the  topo¬ 
graphical  work  throughout  this  part  is  thoroughly  well  connected. 

This  survey  was  in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  positions  and  heights  of  all  the  volcanoes,  and  fnll  advantage  was 
taken  of  this.  A  large  number  of  observations  for  altitude  were  taken  to 
the  volcanoes  from  stations  aronnd,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  heights  of 
these  mountains  are  now  known  to  within  ±  20  feet  at  the  outside  (in  the 
case  of  the  three  eastern  mountains  probably  ±  10  feet). 

The  heights  obtained  are  given  below,  the  results  being  the  weighted 
means  of  the  determinations  by  the  present  Survey,  by  the  Anglo-Belgian 
Boundary  Commission  (1907),  and  by  Captain  Behrens  (1903),  paying 
due  regard  •  to  the  numbers  of  observations  made  and  the  lengths  of  the 
rays  to  the  peaks  (  for  fnll  account  see  official  report). 


Muhavura... 

Feet 
...  18,647 

Karisimbi . 

Feet 

...  14,780 

Mgahinga  ... 

...  11,400 

1  Mikeno  . 

...  14,640 

Sabinio 

. 

...  11,960 

Nina  Gongo  . 

...  11,886 

Visoke 

. 

...  12,176 

1  Namlagira . 

...  10,046 

Note  ok  the  Name  Mufumbibo. 

The  Rev.  H.  E.  Maddox,  a  recognized  authority  on  the  languages 

of  the  Uganda 

Protectorate,  has  kindly  given  me  the  following  note  on  this  name : — 

“  The  word  '  Mufumbiro  ’  seems  to  be  due  to  the  Baganda.  The  word  in  their 
language  actually  means  a  cook.  ...  I  should  guess  that  the  Baganda  got  the 
idea  of  the  verb  oku-/uii»ba,  *  to  cook,’  from  the  district  Bufumbira,  and  deliberately 
altered  it  to  Mufumbiro  to  provide  a  name  for  the  mountain.  Perhaps  they  did 
actually  call  it  in  fun  *  the  cook,’  omu-fumbiro ;  but  this  could  not  survive  as  a 
]>ruper  name  without  losing  its  initial  vowel.  .  .  .  The  Baganda  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  giving  nicknames. 

**  The  accentuation  of  four-syllable  words  in  Luganda  is  interesting  and  a  little 
difficult.  These  words  have  three  accents :  (1)  A  primary  stress  accent  on  the  first 
syllable ;  (2)  a  secondary  stress  accent  on  the  third  syllable ;  (3)  a  pitch  accent  on 
the  second  syllable.  The  pitch  accent  is  unusual,  and  claims  so  much  attention 
that  people  are  inclined  to  think  it  should  be  pronounced  Mufumbiro,  and  English 
people  generally  do  so.  The  secondary  stress  accent  is  of  course  weak,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.” 

(For  practical  purposes  a  near  approach  to  the  correct  pronunciation  would 
probably  be  to  lay  almost  equal  stress  on  the  first  three  syllables,  but  giving  the 
second  slightly  more  emphasis. — E.  M.  J.)  « 

Major  Lkomabo  Dabwih,  Vice-President  in  the  Chair  (before  the  paper) :  Captain 
Jack,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  lecture  to  us  to-night,  has  had  wide  experience 
in  all  questions  connected  with  surveying,  more  especially  in  those  regions  of  Africa 
about  which  he  is  going  to  speak  to  us  to-night.  He  went  out  under  Major  Bright, 
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iu  the  year  1907,  on  the  Anglo-Conguleee  Boundary  Commuaion,  and,  after  that 
watt  over,  he  stayed  on  in  connection  with  the  survey  of  the  30th  meridian  of 
latitude.  Later  on  he  again  went  out  as  chief  British  Commissioner  to  the  Anglo- 
Gennan-Belgian  Boundary  Commission.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  known  case  of  a 
boundary  commission  where  three  great  Powers  have  joined  together  to  simul¬ 
taneously  delimit  the  boundaries  where  their  frontiers  met.  This  work  led  him 
into  certain  very  interesting  and  remote  regions  of  Uganda,  to  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  whole  Protectorate. 

Major  Dabwin  (after  the  paper) :  I  think  Captain  Jack,  in  his  paper  he  has 
just  read  to  us,  was  wise  in  giving  us  a  general  and  broad  description  rather  than 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  work,  either  on  the  boundary  commission  or  of  his 
later  survey  work  in  Uganda.  I  want,  however,  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  we 
highly  appreciate  the  admirable  work  which  he  did  in  this  district  of  Africa 
in  surveying  the  land,  the  results  of  which  are  seen  in  the  map  which  you 
have  in  your  hands.  A  general  description  is  what  we  want,  because  it  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  problems  which  have  to  be  solved  by  those  who  go  to  this  country 
at  a  later  date.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  his  observatiou  on  the  shape  of  these 
volcanic  cones.  He  showed  us  how  the  small  cones  showed  the  direction  of  the 
wind  by  falling  over,  as  it  were,  to  one  side,  whilst  the  large  cones  showed  no  such 
shaping  by  the  wind.  I  do  not  know  why  that  is,  and  I  do  not  know  why  all 
volcanic  cones  do  not  show  the  effect  of  the  wind  in  the  way  seen  in  these  smaller 
cones.  Altogether,  1  think  his  description  and  his  map  will  form  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  that  r^iqn,  both  for  the  traveller  and  also  for  Govern¬ 
ment  oflScials. 

Sir  Alfred  Suakpk  :  1  have  listened  with  very  great  interest  to  Captain  Jack’s 
paper,  because  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  and  myself  returned  from  the  Kivu 
districts  only  a  month  ago,  and  I  can  most  thoroughly  endorse  what  Captain  Jack 
said  as  to  the  Kivu  districts  being  “  romantic.”  The  scenery  is  charming  and  the 
climate  is  delightful.  With  regard  to  **  Mufumbiro.”  We  did  not  hear  this  name 
ourselves,  but  we  were  not  on  tbe  north-east  of  Kivu.  What  we  heard  at  the 
north  end  was  that  all  the  volcanoes  were  called  by  the  general  word  “  Kirunga,” 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  meant,  not  a  mountain  generally,  but  a 
volcano.  We  were  fortunate  on  our  visit,  inasmuch  as  we  came  in  for  a  tremendous 
volcanic  eruption.  It  began  ten  days  before  we  reached  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Kivu,  and  continued  for  a  little  more  than  a  month.  It  was  nut  an  old  volcano,  but 
an  entirely  new  one,  which  commenced  with  an  earthquake  (we  weie  told),  after 
which  a  crater  opened  in  the  bare  plain.  When  we  arrived — ten  days  after  it 
started — there  was  a  crater  600  yards  in  diameter,  and  a  cone  500  to  600  feet  high 
had  already  been  formed.  The  north-west  comer  of  Kivu  was  more  or  less  boiling 
water,  as  a  large  river  of  lava  was  pouring  in,  there  was  also  an  incessant  fall 
of  ashes  and  stones.  The  prevailing  wind,  as  Captain  Jack  said,  is  east  and  south¬ 
east,  and  this  was  proved  in  the  case  of  this  eruption ;  the  ashes  were  all  carried 
to  the  west.  East  of  the  volcano,  the  stations  of  Qoma  and  Kissenje,  which  are 
within  a  few  miles,  did  not  suffer ;  but  west,  as  far  as  the  settlement  of  Walikali, 
the  whole  country  was  destroyed.  Walikali  is  240  kilometres  west  of  the  new 
volcano.  Captain  Jack  spoke  of  Ruanda.  It  is,  as  he  said,  a  beautiful  cotmtry. 
I  was  told  that  the  German  authorities  had  recently  completed  a  census  of  cattle 
in  the  Ruanda  district,  and  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  gigantic  total  of  2^  million 
head.  In  addition  to  this,  south  of  Ruanda,  is  the  Unmdi  district,  which  is 
as  large  and  as  full  of  cattle  as  Ruanda,  and  on  the  west  there  is  the  Belgian 
territory.  Probably  around  Lake  Kivu  there  are  not  less  than  six  million  head 
of  cattle.  The  western  half  of  the  Rift  valley  is  one  vast  lavafield  from  Kivu  to 
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withiu  about  30  niilea  of  the  shoree  of  Lake  Fklward.  We  formed  the  opiuion  that 
what  iit  uow  the  e^uth  end  of  Lake  Kivu  was  originally  the  waterehed  between  the 
Nile  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  that  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Kivu  was  a  valley 
which  ran  down  to  Lake  Edward,  but  that  volcanic  action  has  thrown  up  a 
barrier  across  the  Hift  valley,  and  thus  formed  I^ake  Kivu,  whieh  now  flows  out  at 
the  south  end. 

Colonel  G.  F.  Close  :  I  shall  only  say  a  few  words  about  this  subject ;  but  1 
think  I  ought  to  begin  by  saying  Captain  Jack  has  given  us  a  very  good  paper.  1 
have  not  often  listened  to  a  paper  which  interested  me  so  much.  The  delimitation 
which  Captain  Jack  has  described  is  a  portion  of  the  great  settlement  of  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  the  Congo.  This  settlement,  which  was  arrived  at  after  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  and  involved  negotiations  spread  over  three  years,  stretches  from  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Albeit,  through  Ruwenzori,  through  Lake  Edward,  through  the  range 
we  have  just  been  listeninz  to  a  description  of  (the  Mufiimbiro  range),  down  Lake 
Kivu,  and  then  to  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika;  so  that  jou  will  see  the  arrange* 
iiients  involved  many  troublesome  questions.  Two  of  these  were  exceptionally 
difficulr.  One  was  the  position  of  the  Mufumbiro  mountains.  Some  people  went 
so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  were  any  mountains  called  Mufumbiro.  Fortunately, 
the  evidence  was  conclusive  that  there  were,  and  that  Speke  saw  these  mountains. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Speke  never  knew  that  his  chance  glimpse  of  this 
magnificent  volcanic  range  has,  as  a  fact,  resulted  in  a  great  portion  of  these 
mountains  and  the  region  north  of  them  becoming  British  territory.  The  second 
troublesome  question  was  the  question  of  the  30th  meridian  east  of  Greenwich. 
The  30th  meridian  was  a  wandering  meridian.  Nobody  knew  exactly  where  it 
was;  it  was  not  quite  certain  until  definite  observations  were  taken  whether 
it  cut  Lake  Edward  or  not,  and  1  can  only  say  that  there  is  no  more  troublesome 
geographical  problem  than  to  have  a  meridian  which  wanders  about  over  the  face 
of  Africa.  That  question  and  other  like  questions  were  settled  by  a  series  of 
officers — Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe,  Major  Bright,  Captain  Jack,  Captain  Behrens, 
t'aptain  Prittie,  and  others — who  have  been  out  there,  and  it  is,  I  think,  chiefly 
due  to  Colonel  Delme-Radcliffe  and  Major  Bright  that  this  question  of  the 
Mufumbiro  region  was  brought  up  for  decision.  It  took  a  lung  time  to  deal  with, 
but  finally  it  was  settled,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  realize  that 
this  valuable  portion  of  Africa  is  now  a  valuable  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

Major  Bbiqbt:  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  work  with  Captain  Jack  in 
Africa  on  a  previous  frontier  commission.  He  has  made  no  mention  of  the  various 
difficulties  he  must  have  successfully  surmounted  in  carr)  ing  to  a  rapid  conclusion 
an  arduous  piece  of  work,  such  as  the  ez|ieditiun  he  has  described  to  us. 

The  results  of  Captain  Jack’s  and  Captain  Prittie’s  expedition  will  be  mure 
definite  than  is  usual  from  boundary  commissions.  For  some  years  the  country 
which  he  has  described  has  been  claimed  nut  only  by  our  Government,  but  also 
by  the  Germans  and  Belgians.  In  places  there  have  been  German  and  Congolese 
forts  close  to  each  other,  and  situated  in  the  same  native  districts. 

In  other  parts  the  British  and  Congolese  authorities  have  agreed,  pending  the 
final  settlement,  to  perform  no  act  of  occupation.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  natives,  in  their  somewhat 
bewildering  political  surroundings,  left  much  to  be  desired.’  Captain  Jack  and  his 
brother  officers,  working  in  cordial  co-operation  with  their  German  and  Belgian 
colleagues,  have  settled  on  the  spot  all  these  outstanding  questions. 

In  conclusion,  I  heartily  congratulate  him,  not  only  on  his  lecture  this  evening, 
but  also  more  especially  on  hie  successful  and  practical  solution  of  a  perplexing 
international  problem. 

No.  VI.— Junk,  1913.]  2  o 
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Major  Dabwik:  There  are  two  nanieis  1  ought  to  liave  mentioned — Captain 
Prittie,  who  waa  the  asaiatant  commisaioner,  and  Dr.  Marahall,  medical  otiicer  of 
the  expedition.  I  am  quite  aure  Captain  Jack  would  wiah  thoee  natnea  mentioned 
in  connection  with  hia.  In  bringing  thia  meeting  to  a  close,  I  am  quite  sure  I  may 
associate  these  namea  with  the  name  of  Captain  Jack  when  according  him  a  hearty 
thanks.  , 
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Report  by  Captain  J.  K.  DAVIS. 

'J’hk  Aurora  left  Hobart  on  December  20,  1912,  for  Adelie  Land,  and 
encountered  a  good  deal  of  heavy  weather.  We  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ice  barrier  we  had  sheltered  under  on  our  previons  voyage  on 
January  11,  1913.  This  barrier  was  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  we 
proceeded  sonth  over  its  former  position.  The  following  day  we  encoun¬ 
tered  heavy  pack  ice,  which,  however,  we  managed  to  push  through 
without  much  delay,  and  on  January  12,  at  2  a.m.,  dropped  anchor  in 
Commonwealth  bay.  It  was  blowing  a  fresh  gale,  and  we  were  unable  to 
communicate  with  the  shore  nntil  the  afternoon  ;  on  doing  so  we  found  the 
party  at  the  hut  all  well,  and  three  sledging  parties  out,  whose  return  was 
expected  by  January  16. 

We  learnt  that  Commonwealth  bay  bad  proved  to  be  a  terribly  windy 
place,  and  that  dnring  the  winter  months  it  blew  a  constant  gale.  The 
average  velocity  of  the  wind  for  the  year,  we  were  informed,  was  50  miles 
an  hour.  By  January  18  two  of  the  sledging  parties  had  returned,  and 
we  now  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  remaining  party  under  the  leader  of  the 
expedition.  On  January  23,  a  party  was  despatched  to  the  Five  Mile 
camp  to  look  out  for  signs  of  the  returning  party.  On  January  25,  a 
fully-equipped  relief  party  left  winter  quarters  to  make  a  thorough  search 
for  signs  of  the  missing  party,  whose  non-retnm  had  given  rise  to  grave 
anxiety. 

A  provisional  relief  party  was  now  appointed  to  remain  at  winter 
quarters  if  necessary  for  another  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  C. 
Madigan,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bage,  Bickerton,  Hodgeman,  Jefferies,  and 
Dr.  Maclean.  Stores,  coal,  and  equipment  were  landed  as  opportunity 
offered  in  the  violent  weather  we  experienced  after  January  20.  The 
wireless  mast  was  lengthened  and  re-stayed.  1  had  instructed  the  relief 
party  that  it  was  urgent  that  the  Aurora  should  proceed  to  Mr.  Wild’s 
base  on  February  1,  as  the  lengthening  nights  would  make  our  voyage 
south  from  I'ermination  barrier  one  of  great  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
enormous  masses  of  ice  which  collect  in  this  region. 

The  weather  in  Commonwealth  bay  was  steadily  growing  worse,  and 
by  January  27  we  had  lost  our  three  anchors  and  parted  our  cable  twice. 
Ko  sign  of  the  missing  party  having  been  seen  at  6  p.m.  on  January  29, 
tbe  weather  being  clear,  the  Aurora  proceeded  eastward  along  the  coast 
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looking  for  anj  sign  of  the  party.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  any  flag  or 
depdt,  and  on  the  night  of  January  30  we  were  stopped  by  heavy  pack-ice, 
and  returned  to  winter  quarters  the  following  night.  There  as  usual  wo 
found  it  blowing  hard,  and  steamed  about  waiting  for  it  to  moderate 
BufiSoiently  to  send  a  boat  ashore  to  pick  up  the  eleven  members  of  the 
expedition  who  were  returning  with  ns.  Instead  of  moderating,  however, 
it  freshened  up,  and  for  the  following  seven  days  blew  a  very  heavy  gale. 
During  this  period  1  do  not  think  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  ever  below 
40  miles  an  hour,  and  frequent  squalls  were  recorded  by  the  anemometer 
on  shore  as  80  miles  an  hour.  For  the  whole  of  this  seven  days  we  main¬ 
tained  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  the  shelter  of  the  shore.  This  by 
driving  the  vessel  at  full  speed  we  were  able  to  do,  although  during  the 
squalls  we  were  frequently  blown  well  out  of  the  Uy.  The  growing 
length  of  the  darkness  and  numerous  reefs  and  grounded  bergs  made  it 
evident  that  unless  we  could  maintain  our  position  the  situation  would  be 
a  very  serious  one.  The  gale  continued  without  a  lull  until  February  8, 
by  which  time  all  hands  were  exhausted  and  the  vessel  covered  with  ice, 
and  our  likelihood  of  being  able  to  reach  the  second  base  this  year  looked 
doubtful. 

On  February  8  at  daylight  the  wind  suddenly  moderated,  and  at 
10  a.m.  full  calm.  We  immediately  steamed  inshore  and  picked  up  the 
returning  party  consisting  of  Messrs.  Murphy,  Stillwell,  Hannam,  Close, 
Hunter,  Laseron,  Whetter,  Hurley,  Webb,  and  Correll.  We  received  the 
report  of  the  search  party,  said  good-bye  to  the  relief  party,  and  started 
on  our  voyage  west.  I  was  already  ten  days  later  than  I  ‘considered 
prudent.  We  had  1500  miles  of  ioe>4trewn  water  to  traverse  at  what  in 
these  latitudes — 04°  S.  to  66°  S. — is  late  in  the  season,  the  duration  of 
which  is  controlled,  not  by  the  temperature,  but  by  the  increasing  length 
of  the  nights.  I  knew  that  unless  we  could  arrive  at  the  second  base 
before  February  2U,  our  getting  in  at  all  past  Termination  barrier  would  be 
an  extremely  diflicult  matter,  as  the  sea  from  here  for  180  miles  south  is 
just  a  sea  of  bergs  and  heavy  floes.  At  8.30  p.m.  the  same  evening,  when 
we  were  about  60  miles  distant  from  the  main  base  and  were  approaching 
heavy  pack,  Mr.  Hannam  received  a  wireless  message  on  board  the  vessel 
informing  us  that  Dr.  Mawson  had  arrived  at  the  hut,  and  that  his  two 
companions.  Dr.  Xavier  Merts,  of  Switserland,  and  Lieut.  B.  K  S.  Ninnis, 
Royal  Fusiliers,  London,  had  perished,  and  instructing  me  to  return  and 
pick  up  all  hands.  We  immediately  turned  round  and  steered  back  again, 
hoping  that  the  fine  weather  would  last  long  enough  to  enable  ns  to  pick 
up  the  party.  At  8  a.m.  on  February  9,  when  we  were  approaching  the 
base,  the  wind  had  freshened  to  a  gale  again  and  showed  signs  of  getting 
worse.  At  noon  we  stood  right  up  to  the  ice  face  to  see  if  it  were  possible 
to  send  a  boat  ashore,  but  the  wind  was  too  violent,  the  vessel  herself  only 
just  steering.  I  then  signalled  for  instructions,  but  although  these  signals 
were  observed,  we  could  get  no  answer.  We  then  stood  on  and  off  hoping 
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that  the  wind  would  moderate.  At  6  p.m.  it  was  evident  that  the  weather 
was  getting  steadily  worse  with  a  falling  barometer. 

I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  decide  whether  I  was  justified  in  remaining 
any  longer  trying  to  pick  up  a  party  who  were  in  safety  and  fully  pro¬ 
visioned  and  eqnipped  in  every  way  for  a  second  year,  or  whether  I  was  not 
bound  to  proceed  westward  without  further  delay  to  the  relief  of  the  party 
under  Mr.  Wild,  whose  position  on  a  fioating  barrier  was  such  that  it 
seemed  absolntely  imperative  that  we  should  reach  them  this  year.  It  was 
a  diflScult  position,  but  after  careful  consideration,  I  decided  to  proceed 
west  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  The  party  at  the  main  base  were  in  perfect  safety  and  fully  equipped 
in  every  way  for  a  second  winter. 

2.  The  short  summer  season  at  Adelie  Land  was  evidently  over,  the 
violent  weather  having  apparently  set  in  with  falling  temperatures,  the 
gales  often  lasted  for  a  week  without  cessation,  as  we  were  able  to  see 
from  the  previous  year’s  records. 

3.  The  further  detention  of  the  vessel  was  seriously  endangering  our 
uhanoe  of  being  able  to  relieve  Mr.  Wild’s  base  this  year,  to  reach  which 
we  had  to  traverse  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  the  navigation  of  which 
distance  was  rendered  extremely  difficult  on  account  of  constant  snow¬ 
storms  and  growing  darkness. 

4.  The  only  other  vessel  which  had  penetrated  south  in  this  region, 
The  Oause,  had  been  frozen  in  on  February  22.  The  Aurora  was  not 
provuioned  for  a  winter  in  the  ice,  as  we  had  landed  most  of  our  spare 
stores  for  fhe  relief  party  at  the  main  base. 

5.  As  a  seaman,  knowing  the  difficulties  that  we  encountered  both  in 
getting  to  and  getting  away  from  the  second  base  the  previous  year,  I  felt 
that  nothing  could  exonerate  me  from  blame  if  we  further  delayed  our 
departure,  and  that,  being  unable  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Mawson, 
it  was  clearly  my  duty  to  act  as  I  was  convinced  be  would  wish  me  to  do 
were  I  able  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  western  party. 

At  6.30  p.m.  on  February  9,  I  gave  orders  for  our  departure.  As  we 
left  Commonwealth  bay  and  got  away  from  the  snow  slopes  the  weather 
again  improved.  We  met  the  pack  ice  the  following  day,  and  after  a  very 
trying  morning  got  through  the  heaviest  of  it  and  continued  our  course  in 
fairly  open  water.  For  the  next  three  days  we  encountered  fresh  westerly 
winds,  and  were  making  little  more  than  60  miles  a  day  to  the  westward. 
Our  chances  of  getting  to  the  second  base  party  were  looking  gloomy,  when 
an  easterly  gale  burst  upon  ns  which  soon  developed  into  a  heavy  blizzard. 
This  lasted  three  days,  and  we  drove  west  before  it  under  steam  and  sail 
at  times  unable  to  see  a  length  ahead  of  the  vessel.  There  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  however,  if  we  were  to  get  west  in  time,  but  to  keep  going.  As  day¬ 
light  came  in  each  morning  we  could  feel  thankful  that  another  night 
(which  now  lasted  five  hours)  had  passed  without  disaster. 

We  made  good  progress  until  February  18,  when  icebergs  became  very 
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nnmeroiu,  and  on  the  19th,  at  8.30  a.m.,  were  brought  np  by  a  heary  pack 
extending  right  aoroM  onr  oonnie.  We  were  at  this  time  about  90  milea 
from  the  northern  point  of  Termination  barrier,  and  had  found  open  water 
right  np  to  thia  barrier  on  onr  previons  Toyage.  There  waa  nothing  to  be 
done  bnt  to  follow  the  pack  to  the  northward,  and  thia  we  had  to  do  for  80 
milea  before  being  able  to  ateer  weat  again.  The  poaition  of  the  pack  waa 
a  terrible  diaappointment,  it  appeared  unlikely  that  we  ahonld  be  able  to 
penetrate  to  the  aecond  baae  at  all.  Conntleaa  nnmbera  of  bergs  made 
narigation  after  dark  a  matter  of  great  diffionlty,  and  the  easterly  wind 
which  generally  fieahened  at  sunset  brought  snow  as  a  rule.  The  follow¬ 
ing  afternoon  we  were  in  the  longitude  of  Termination  barrier,  bnt  20  miles 
of  close  pack  separated  ns  from  it.  We  tried  to  push  south  through  this, 
bnt  after  a  oonple  of  hours  it  was  evident  that  progress  in  this  direction 
was  impossible.  Anxious  to  retain  onr  freedom  of  action,  I  decided  to  oome 
further  west  before  pushing  into  the  pack,  and  on  February  21,  at  noon, 
finding  the  ice  looser,  pushed  south  into  it.  We  were  able  to  get  through 
here  without  much  diffionlty,  and  at  noon  the  following  day  had  pushed 
through  80  miles,  which  were  fortunately  separated  by  wide  leads  of  open 
water,  and  reached  a  sea  of  bergs  which  constitute  the  chief  danger  to  navi¬ 
gation  in  this  region,  as  they  are  so  numerous  as  only  to  be  avoided  with 
diffionlty  in  clear  weather. 

The  wind  was  rapidly  growing  to  a  blixxard,  and  a  short  confused  sea 
rendered  onr  position  one  of  much  anxiety.  At  8  p.m.  the  darkness  and 
snow  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  any  distance.  The  night  that  followed 
was  one  of  the  worst  I  have  experienced.  Soon  after  4  ajn.  the  Shackleton 
glacier  was  sighted  to  windward,  and  on  the  weather  clearing  we  were  able 
to  see  that  we  had  reached  much  clearer  waters.  At  noon,  February  23, 
we  were  approaching  the  second  base,  and  made  fast  to  the  floe  ice  at  12.30. 
There  we  found  all  hands  safe  and  well.  The  work  of  transferring  stores 
and  watering  ship  began  at  once.  No  one  required  any  urging  to  hasten ; 
the  last  four  days  had  made  it  evident  that  if  we  were  to  get  out  this  year 
in  safety  it  would  have  to  be  before  the  next  blizsard.  By  9  p.m.  on  this 
day  (February  23)  all  specimens  and  most  of  the  stores  were  on  board,  and 
the  fresh-water  tanks  filled.  As  I  wished  to  spend  the  night  steaming 
north  under  shelter  of  the  glacier,  we  now  got  under  way  and  were  favoured 
with  fine  clear  weather.  The  following  day  we  were  travelling  the  sea  of 
bergs  again,  bnt  this  time  in  fine  weather.  For  nearly  400  miles  we  made 
north  amongst  great  numbers  of  bergs  and  floes.  It  appeared  astonishing 
how  we  oonld  have  escaped  running  into  them  during  our  last  blizsard.  We 
did  net  get  out  of  the  icebergs  until  north  of  the  60th  parallel.  There 
appears  to  be  some  current  or  meeting  of  currents  which  collects  the  ice  in 
this  locality,  as  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  Antarctic. 
The  last  icebergs  were  sighted  in  55^°  8.,  and  the  Aurora  continued  her 
voyage  towards  Hobart  before  strong  westerly  gales  and  high  seas,  arriving 
there  on  March  15. 
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JUBALAND  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

By  F.  SLLIOTT,  A.S.P. 

The  north-western  boundary  of  Jnbalsnd  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  Lorian 
swamp,  passing  through  the  districts  of  Wajheir  and  Eil  Wak,  and 
terminating  at  Dolo,  on  the  river  Joba.  Its  south-eastern  boundary  is  the 
Indian  ocean.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  the  river  Juba,  whose  eastern 
bank  is  within  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence.  The  western  boundary  is 
an  imaginary  line  from  tbe  liorian  swamp  to  the  Barjun  settlement  of 
Kiunga  on  the  coast.  Off  the  coast  is  a  series  of  coral  reefs  and  small 
islands,  partly  inhabited,  which  makes  the  approach  by  vessels  somewhat 
difficult. 

The  available ,  harbours  arc  two  in  number,  Kismayu  and  Port 
Dumford;  the  latter  can  only  be  entered  by  vessels  of  light  draught. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  Joba  is  blocked  by  a  sand-bar,  which  can  be 
crossed  by  vessels  not  requiring  more  than  6  feet  of  water.  There  is,  in 
addition,  the  large  creek  of  Amoleh  (place  of  milk),  which  is  navigable  by 
dhows,  and  extends  some  20  miles  inland.  Along  the  shore  there  is  a  line 
of  sandhills  stretching  inland  for  about  a  mile.  Their  heights  average  not 
more  than  200  feet,  and  they  are  clothed  with  bush  and  mimosa  thorn. 

Immediately  behind  the  sandhills  lies  a  flat  country,  thick  with  thorn 
and  other  bushes,  but  which  possesses  here  and  there  open  or  park-like 
plains  whereon  cattle,  camels  and  goats  are  pastured.  As  we  proceed 
north-westward  the  belts  of  bush  become  denser  and  more  difficult  to 
penetrate,  while  in  the  more  southern  districts  the  open  plains  are  larger 
and  more  numerous. 

The  general  view  of  the  country  is  uninteresting  from  lack  of  hills, 
and  depressing  from  want  of  variety ;  yet  it  possesses  great  possibilities  as 
a  graaing  country. 

Along  the  whole  of  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Juba  lies  a  belt 
of  what  is  called  “  black-cotton  ”  soil,  the  fertility  of  which,  under  irriga¬ 
tion,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Nile  valley.  It  is  already  producing 
crops  of  cotton  equal  to  the  best  Egyptian,  and  in  the  future  might  become 
a  district  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  The  Juba,  locally 
called  the  Webbe  Oanana,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Abyssinia. 
Its  course  is  southward,  but  it  winds  in  many  directions.  Its  only 
tributary  in  Jnbaland  is  the  Dana.  The  local  drainage  is  very  small, 
and  there  are  numerous  swamps  on  either  bank.  The  river  is  lowest 
from  December  to  March,  it  then  rises  slowly  until  May.  After  this 
month  the  river  again  falls,  and  this  fall  is  followed  by  its  greatest  rise, 
which  occurs  between  August  and  November.  The  banks  are  well  defined 
and  clothed  with  vegetation  and  bush.  The  swamps  lie  beyond  these 
banks.  The  river  is  navigable  all  tbe  year  round  to  Yonti.  During  the 
fl>>ods  steamers  can  even  reach  Serenleb.  The  tsetse  fly  haunts  the  banks 
and  swamps. 
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Tho  Lorian  swamp  in  the  north-west  comer  of  tho  oonntrj  is  in  the 
rainy  season  for  the  most  part  a  morass  with  a  oironmferenoe  of  about  60 
to  70  miles,  bnt  having  moderately  deep  pools  of  water  surrounded  by 
reeds.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  a  mud  flat  with  a  permanent  supply  of 
water  in  its  midst.  This  swamp  is  supplied  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Aberdare  mountains  and  Mount  Kenya  with  water  which  enters  it  by  the 
£.  Uaso  Nyiro  river.  There  is  a  clearly  defined  river-bed,  called  the  Lak 
Dera,  connecting  the  Lorian  swamp  with  the  Wama  lake.  This  river-bed 
is  now  dry,  bnt  the  natives  report  that  water  has  been  known  to  flow  down 


it  as  far  as  Afmadn  (black  mouth),  which  is  a  district  about  30  miles  from 
the  river  Juba. 

The  general  direction  of  the  above-mentioned  Lak  Dera  (long  stream) 
is  east  until  it  reaches  the  Afmadn  district,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Lak  Jera  river-bed,  and  this  has  a  stream  of  water  during  the  season  of 
heavy  rains.  After  passing  Afmadn  the  united  river-bed  turns  almost 
due  south  until  it  reao'.ies  the  Deshek  Wama  (Wama  lake),  a  lake 
which  formerly  had  permanent  water  extending  16  miles  in  length  by 
about  2  miles  in  breadth.  This  lake  was  formerly  fed  by  a  stream  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  river  Juba  at  a  point  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
it  was  drained  by  another  stream  entering  the  Juba  20  miles  from  its 
month,  near  the  town  of  Yonti  (noisy  place). 
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The  feeding  stream  has  been  lately  blocked  by  an  artificial  bank,  and 
the  lake  is  now  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season. 

Towards  the  sonth-west  of  Jubaland  exists  a  plateau  of  slight  elevation. 
From  this  in  the  rainy  season  a  considerable  amount  of  water  flows  into  a 
series  of  swamps,  drained  by  two  creeks  entering  the  sea  by  a  common 
mouth  at  Port  Durnford.  These  swamps  are  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Wama  Eidn. 

The  climate  in  general  is  healthy  even  for  Europeans,  for  although  the 
heat  is  often  intense,' it  is  a  dry  heat  very  difierent  to  that  of  places  to  the 
south.  The  average  coastal  temperature  is  80°,  but  inland  it  is  greater. 
The  seasons  are  as  follows : — 

Gu,  The  heavy  rains  (March  to  July). 

Hagar,  Dry  season  (July  to  August). 

Dair,  Lesser  rains  (September  to  November). 

Dirar,  Dry  season  ( December  to  February). 

The  two  dry  seasons  are  sometimes  also  called  Jilal,  and  the  two  rainy 
seasons  Barwargo. 

The  rains  fall  inland  first,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  severe 
thunderstorms.  On  the  coast  the  rainfall  is  less  than  in  the  interior. 
The  two  monsoons  are  equally  divided  into  periods  of  six  months  each ; 
the  south-west,  blowing  from  April  to  August ;  and  the  north-east  from 
September  to  March.  Between  the  two  monsoons  comes  a  calm,  when  the 
heat  is  excessive. 

The  country  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  following  districts ; 
Bama-adi,  Barjnn,  Kismayn,  Juba  river,  Afmadii,  Serenleh,  Eil  Wak, 
Wajheir,  Lorian. 

The  district  of  Bama-adi,  including  the  sub-district  of  Joreh,  contains 
a  group  of  flat-topped  low  hills  on  which  a  fairly  plentifnl  quantity  of  rain 
usually  falls  during  the  year.  This  water,  draining  into  the  swamps 
mentioned  above,  causes  the  country  to  possess  valuable  feeding-grounds 
for  cattle.  Port  Dnmford  is  the  natural  harbour  for  this  district,  but  at 
present  the  trade  is  undeveloped.  Much  valuable  wild-vine  rubber  could 
be  obtained  from  this  neighbourhood,  but  the  trade  is  hindered  because  the 
Somali,  who  dominate  the  country,  are  too  supine  to  gather  the  rubber, 
and  will  not  suffer  the  coast  tribes,  who  are  not  Somali,  to  collect  it. 

Three  sub-tribes  of  the  Ogaden  Somali  dominate  the  Bama-adi 
district,  namely,  the  Abd  Wak,  the  Magharbnl,  and  the  Abdullah.  They 
possess  large  herds  of  cattle,  but  they  do  not  breed  camels. 

The  Barjun  district  consists  of  Port  Durnford,  the  sub-district  of' 
Arnoleb,  and  a  series  of  small  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast.  The  natives 
include  the  Barjun,  the  Boni,  and  the  Gala  tribes. 

The  Barjnn  are  a  race  quite  distinct  from  the  Somali,  and  they  have 
their  own  language  and  customs.  Their  local  name  is  Wa-Tikuu.  They 
obtain  a  living  by  fishing  and  marine  trading.  They  claim  to  be  descended 
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from  PerBian  Bottlers ;  this  is  corroborated  by  the  existence  in  their  district 
of  ruined  stone  houses  of  distinctly  Persian  arohiteotnre,  and  also  by  their 
light  complexion  and  regnlar  features. 

The  Boni  tribe  formerly  lived  in  the  Gurreh  country  on  the  borders  of 
Abyssinia,  where  their  sole  oooupation  was  that  of  hunting.  Gradually 
they  spread  southward  until  they  reached  that  part  of  Jnbaland  then 
inhabited  by  tbe  Gala,  who  are  locally  termed  the  Wurday.  With  this 
tribe  they  made  an  agreement  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  live  and  hunt 
in  the  distriots  of  Afmadn  and  Deshek  Wama,  under  condition  that  one 
tusk  of  eTery  elephant  killed  should  be  handed  to  the  Gala. 

When  the  Somali  and  the  Gala  began  fighting  the  Boni  were  neutral, 
but  when  the  former  proved  victorions  the  Boni  retired  into  the  thick 
bush,  where  for  two  years  they  lived  on  game.  Subsequently  they  made 
with  the  Ogaden  Somali  a  similar  arrangement  to  that  which  they  had 
formerly  made  with  the  Gala,  and  this  arrangement  is  still  carried  out. 
They  now  have  settlements  in  Amoleh  and  the  hinterland  of  Port  Dnm* 
ford.  In  physique  they  are  in  no  respect  like  negroes.  Oppressed  and 
persecuted  by  the  young  Somali,  they  have  heeome  extremely  timid  and 
shy  of  strangers.  If  a  traveller  approaches  one  of  their  villages,  the  whole 
population  takes  refuge  in  the  thorn  bush,  where  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
track  them.  Their  weapons  are  bows  with  poisoned  arrows.  This  poison 
they  obtain  from  a  scarce  tree  called  Wabaiyu,  which  is  a  species  of 
Euphorbia.  Of  late  years  this  tribe  has  begun  to  collect  the  wild  rubber 
around  Arnoleb  and  to  barter  it  with  the  Barjnn  in  exchange  for  cloth. 
In  hunting  they  have  remarkable  skill,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  bush  is 
wonderful.  When  water  fails  them  in  the  bush  they  watch  the  birds,  and 
when  they  see  the  birds  sitting  on  yak  trees  in  any  numbers,  their  expe¬ 
rience  tells  them  that  water  will  probably  be  found  in  the  hollows  of  some 
of  the  trees. 

These  yak  trees  have  thick  stunted  trunks  in  which  large  cavities  are 
often  to  be  found.  The  branches  of  the  trees  spring  from  the  circle  of 
living  wood  round  the  cavities. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Boni  are  very  simple.  When  a  young 
man  wants  a  wife  he  goes  hunting  until  he  kills  an  elephant,  of  which  the 
one  tusk  is  for  his  Somali  superior  and  the  other  he  exchanges  for  cloth. 
The  cloth  is  given  to  the  girl’s  father,  and  if  it  is  snfScient  in  quantity 
she  becomes  his  wife. 

In  intelligence  the  Boni  are  superior  to  the  Barjun,  but  not  equal  to 
the  Gala  or  the  Somali.  Their  language,  which  is  at  present  unwritten, 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Somali,  yet  the  difference  is  too  great  for 
mutual  uuderstanding. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  small  settlement  of  Boni,  living  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Juba,  have  begun  to  cultivate  maize.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  Boni  now  living  in  Jnbaland,  but  probably  they  do  not 
exceed  a  thousand.  This  interesting  tribe,  who  may  possibly  be  the 
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aborigines  of  the  oonntry,  are  ra]iidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  in  a 
few  years  will  probably  be  extinct  or  merged  among  the  Somali,  whose 
missionaries  are  busily  employed  in  converting  them  from  Paganism  to 
Mohammedanism. 

At  Amoleh  is  the  only  settlement  of  the  Gala  tribe  in  Jnbaland, 
though  they  are  to  be  found  scattered  among  the  Somali  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Monseigneur  Tamin  Cahaigne,  of  Harrnr  in  Abyssinia, 
has  suggested,  according  to  Colonel  Swayne,  that  this  tribe  bad  their 
original  local  habitation  in  Tanaland.  It  would  appear  more  probable, 
from  inquiries  made  from  the  Gala  themselves,  that  their  tribe  came  from 
the  north  of  Italian  Somaliland,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  more 
powerful  Somali;  and  that  they  first  took  refuge  in  Jnbaland  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Tanaland,  where  a  large  settlement  of  them  still  exists. 

Northern  Somaliland  can  show  many  cairns  of  Gala  origin,  but  in 
Jnbaland  I  have  found  not  one.  It  appears  that,  after  being  driven  across 
the  Juba  by  the  Somali,  the  Gala  took  possession  of  the  oonntry  to  the 
west  of  that  river.  About  1842  the  Somali  crossed  the  Juba,  attacked 
the  Gala,  and  were  defeated  with  great  lose.  These  attacks  were  con¬ 
tinued  until  1845,  when  the  Somali  offered  peace  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  inhabit  Jnbaland  side  by  side  with  the  Gala.  The 
Gala  foolishly  consented  to  this.  In  1848  the  Somali  treacherously  broke 
the  agreement,  and  drove  the  (iala  southward  and  westward.  Many  of 
them  were  starved  into  servitude  under  the  Somali,  and  are  now  employed 
in  considerable  numbers  as  herdsmen  in  the  Ogaden  country.  The  Gala 
are  mostly  Pagans,  but  lately  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  become 
converts  to  Mohammedanism.  Their  marriage  customs  do  not  include  the 
giving  of  a  dowry,  and  their  conjugal  morality  is  very  lax.  In  intelligence 
they  compare  unfavourably  with  the  Somali ;  nevertheless  they  are  a 
courageous  and  usually  self-restraining  race,  yet  subject  to  violent  fits  of 
excitement  when  sufficiently  provoked.  As  traders  and  hunters  they  are 
more  skilful  than  a  Somali,  but  not  equal  to  the  llo'ni. 

The  Kismayu  district  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  coast  northward 
to  the  Deshek  Wama  lake,  and  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Juba  river. 
Kismayu,  which  may  be  considered  as  tbe  capital  of  Jnbaland,  possesses  a 
well-protected  roadstead.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants— consisting 
of  Somali,  a  few  Indian  traders,  and  Baijnn.  It  exports  hides,  maize,  and 
cotton;  it  imports  manufactured  articles,  especially  cotton  cloth  of  all 
descriptions.  The  trade  at  present  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Khojas  from 
Bombay.  The  goods  are  principally  made  in  Hindustan  or  America. 
\’ery  few  British-made  articles  reach  the  country.  As  the  seat  of  the 
Government,  it  is  the  residence  of  a  few  English  officials. 

Gobwein  (“  large  plain  ”),  2  miles  from  the  Juba  month,  is  a  village  of 
about  2000  inhabitants.  Yonti,  12  miles  from  Gobwein,  is  also  situated 
on  the  Juba  river.  It  is  a  military  cantonment.  Near  this  village  an 
English  company  has  commenced  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
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The  Juba  river  district  reaches  from  the  janction  of  the  Juba  and  the 
Daua  rivers  to  Yonti.  The  right  bank  is  under  British  rule ;  the  left  is 
in  Italian  territory.  From  the  village  of  Dolo,  where  the  Dana  and  Juba 
unite,  as  far  down  the  river  as  Serenleh  (a  British  military  post),  the 
district  is  wild  and  uncultivated.  From  Serenleh  to  Mfudn  the  bank 
immediate  to  the  river  is  covered  by  a  dense  forest.  The  timber,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  of  a  valuable  kind,  though  here  and  there  rubber-vine  may  be 
found.  From  Mfudn  to  Yonti  the  bank  is  under  cultivation  by  the  Wa- 
Crosha  tribes.  The  productions  are  maize  and  simsim.  In  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  the  Government  have  established  an  experimental  farm.  The 
Juba  river  district,  with  its  richly  fertile  soil,  should  have  a  great  future 
as  a  cotton-growing  country. 

The  Wa-Gosha  are  a  confederacy  of  several  tribes  bound  together  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  Somali.  The  most  important  of  the  tribes 
are  Wa-Zugoa,  Yao,  Wa-Swaheli,  Wa-Gendn,  and  Mnshnnguli.  All  thesf; 
tribes  consist  of  fugitive  slaves  from  the  Somali,  and  they  have  taken 
refuge  from  their  masters  in  the  thick  bush  on  the  river-bank.  Here  at 
first  they  lived  among  the  Boni  tribe,  to  whom  they  gave  presents  as  a 
kind  of  tribute.  When  the  Wa-Gosha  became  more  in  number  this  tribute 
was  refused  and  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  Boni  were  beaten  and  their 
chief  killed.  The  Wa-Gosha  then  settled  down,  in  spite  of  constant 
warfare  with  the  Somali.  This  district  under  English  supervision  has 
an  increasing  population  of  agricultural  people.  They  are  Mohammedans. 
'I'hey  do  not  attempt  to  keep  any  stock  except  a  few  goats ;  this  is  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  tsetse  fly  in  the  bush  around  the  swamps  which  are 
fomed  when  the  river  rises  in  flood. 

The  district  of  Afmadn,  sometimes  called  Bhoji,  lies  to  the  north-west 
of  Kismayu  at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  It  is  a  plain  having 
thickets  of  bush  separating  grassy  park-like  spaces.  The  only  permanent 
water-supply  is  at  the  Somali  settlement  of  Afmadu,  where  there  are  114 
wells,  many  of  which  are  now  disused.  The  wells  are  in  the  dry  river¬ 
bed  of  the  Lak  Dera,  but  by  whom  they  were  constructed  cannot  be 
determined.  Certainly  they  were  not  made  by  the  Somali  who  now  use 
them.  The  heavy  rains  flood  the  country  during  October  and  November, 
leaving  numerous  small  swamps,  and  thus  a  greater  part  of  the  district, 
where  it  is  not  covered  with  bush,  is  able  to  support  vast  herds  of  cattle 
even  during  the  two  dry  seasons.  This  tract  of  country  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  powerful  Ogaden  Somali,  many  of  whose  chieftains  are 
wealthy  in  cattle  and  camels.  Ox-skins  are  the  principal  trade,  and  are 
sent  to  Kismayu  for  shipment. 

The  district  of  Eil  Wak  and  of  Wajheir  have  been  lately  described  by 
Lieut.  Aylmer.  They  lie  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Jnbaland.  Eil  Wak 
I  Demon  Well  or  Well  of  Wak )  is  occupied  by  the  Tnfi  Borana.  Wajheir 
has  numerous  wells,  and  is  peopled  by  a  mixture  of  Borana,  Gurreh,  and 
Somali.  Caravans  of  c&mels  from  Kismayu  pass  through  these  districts  on 
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their  way  to  the  Abyssinian  border.  It  is  from  these  caravans,  retoming 
from  Abyssinia,  that  the  Somali  obtain  modem  rifles  and  ammunition. 
As  in  the  Afmadn  district,  so  in  the  Wajheir  district,  there  are  immense 
herds  of  cattle. 

The  Lorian  district  is  populated  by  the  Talamuga  Ogaden  Somali,  and 
the  Borana,  yet  thinly  owing  to  want  of  rain  and  the  number  of  places 
abounding  in  tsetse  fly.  In  other  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  Afmadu 
district. 

Of  the  tribes  in  Jubaland  the  Somali  are  by  far  the  most  important. 
In  the  whole  of  East  Africa  there  are  two  branches  of  the  Somali,  the 
Damd  and  the  Isbaak.  The  former  only  is  represented  in  Jubaland. 

The  Dirr  and  Haweyeh  tribes,  largely  represented  in  Italian  territory 
and  slightly  in  Jubaland,  though  called  Somali  are  really  the  aborigines  of 
the  Benidir  coast,  and  are  in  no  way  co-tribal  with  the  Somali,  with  whom 
they  seldom  intermarry. 

The  Somali  report  that  about  700  years  ago  an  Arab  sheik,  Ismail 
.Tuberti  by  name,  having  been  outlawed,  fled  from  his  country  in  a  dhow. 
He  landed  on  the  Benidir  coast  near  Hobia  (or  Obbia),  but  the  Haweyeh, 
who  then  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  refused  him  hospitality,  so 
eventually  he  joined  the  Dirr  tribe.  From  this  tribe  he  married  a  wife 
by  whom  he  had  five  sons.  From  one  of  these,  named  Damd  Juberti, 
the  Damd  Somali  are  descended.  The  Mareban  Somali  claim  to  be 
descended  from  Essa,  a  son  of  the  above-named  Darnd  Juberti ;  while 
the  Herti  and  Ogaden  Somali  claim  descent  from  Eablalla  Damd,  another 
of  his  sons. 

The  Marehan,  Ogaden,  and  Herti  Somali  are  all  strongly  represented 
in  .Tubaland. 

The  Marehan  tribe  occupy  the  north-east  part  in  the  neighbourboo«l 
of  Serenleh  and  Dolo.  From  Italian  territory  they  have  emigrated  into 
Jubaland  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  are  still  inclined  to  be 
turbulent.  They  are  possessors  of  large  numbers  of  camels,  and  of  horses 
also  in  lesser  number,  but,  unlike  the  Ogaden,  they  do  not  rear  cattle 
extensively.  Probably  their  numbers  do  not  exceed  5000. 

The  Herti  Somali  occupy  the  coast  and  extend  inland  as  far  as  the 
Deshek  Wama.  Of  the  three  sub-tribes  of  the  Herti,  the  Midjertein  are  the 
most  numerous  in  Jubaland,  while  the  Wasengeleh  are  but  few  in  number 
and  the  Dolbahanta  still  remain  to  the  east  of  the  Juba.  The  Herti  do 
business  as  traders  as  well  as  rear  cattle.  Their  numbers  are  about 
3000. 

The  Ogaden  Somali  are  split  up  into  five  important  sub-tribes,  the 
Mohamed  Zubeir,  the  Aulihan,  the  Abd  Wak,  the  Abdullah,  and  the 
Magharbnl.  Two  other  sub-tribes  are  of  less  importance,  namely,  the 
Rer  Mohamed  and  the  Habr  Suliman.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  so-called 
Mad  Mullah,  Mohamed  Abdullah  Hassan,  belongs  to  the  very  unimportant 
tribe  of  the  Habr  Suliman.  Of  the  Ogaden  in  Jubaland  the  Mohamed 
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Znbeir  ftre  the  most  inHuential  and  nomeroas.  They  oconpy  the  Afmadu 
dietriot  as  far  south  as  the  Deshek  Warns,  and  own  inunense  quantities  of 
cattle.  The  Aulihan  tribe  frequent  the  district  to  the  west  and  sooth  of 
Serenleh.  They  are  rich  in  camels  as  well  as  cattle,  and  the  Juba  rirer  is 
their  main  water-supply. 

The  Abd  Wak  and  the  Abdallah  tribes  occupy  the  districts  of  Kauia- 
adi  and  Lorian.  The  latter  of  these  tribes  wander  as  far  as  the  Tana 
river  seeking  for  water  in  the  dry  season.  The  Abd  Wak  are  the  more 
numerous,  and  might  be  able  to  put  1000  spearmen  and  riflemen  in  the 
field.  Between  these  two  above-mentioned  tribes  and  the  Mohamud 
Znbeir  tribe  there  is  a  constant  feud  which  sometimes  leads  to  a  fight.  The 
Magharbul  sub-tribe  occupies  the  sub-district  to  the  east  of  Rama-adi, 
known  as  Joreh.  Though  they  are  not  strong  numerically,  yet  they  are 
rich  in  cattle. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  repeat  that  only  Darud  Somali  are  to  be 
found  in  Jubaland,  while  the  Ishaak  Somali  have  remained  east  of  the 
Juba,  and  that  the  Haweyah,  the  Dirr,  and  some  other  tribes  are  not  really 
Somali,  but  are  disowned  as  inferior  races  by  the  Somali. 

The  true  Somali  is  an  extremely  laay  person,  for  his  dignity  doos  not 
])ermit  him  to  do  manual  work  ;  he  generally  employs  himself  in  watching 
his  flocks,  or  he  will  lie  for  hours  under  a  shady  tree,  his  praying-mat  and 
water-bottle  beside  him,  while  he  drones,  to  a  sort  of  chant,  songs  about 
his  former  fights  and  about  the  stock  he  has  looted.  The  manual 
work,  meanwhile,  is  left  to  the  women  and  the  dependants.  The  Somali 
is  a  Mussulman  of  the  Shujai  sect  and  is  very  religions  in  his  own 
fashion.  In  appearance  the  >Somali  is  an  Arab,  and  sometimes  a  hand¬ 
some  Arab.  Treat  him  with  confidence  and  consideration,  he  is  cheer¬ 
ful,  intelligent,  willing  to  learn,  and  true  to  his  code  of  honesty.  Treat 
him  harshly  or  unjustly,  he  becomes  sulky,  obstinate,  mutinous,  and 
dangerous.  He  is  an  excellent  scout,  a  wonderful  marcher,  and  very 
proud  if  confidence  is  shown  in  him.  It  would  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the 
country  if  the  Somali  should  be  treated  with  that  contempt  which  is  often 
shown  to  the  black  races  by  Europeans. 

Jubaland  is  fast  filling  with  the  Somali,  who  are  increasing  in  numbers 
by  leaiis  and  bounds.  Their  camels,  herds,  and  flocks  are  also  multiplying 
in  number.  Except  along  the  bank  of  the  Juba,  it  can  never  be  an 
agricultural  country,  lack  of  rain  forbids  it,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  trade  of  the  country  should  not  vastly  improve  if  roads  were  made, 
and  especially  if  a  light  railway  were  constructed  from  Eismayn  northward 
through  Afinadn  to  the  Abyssinian  frontier. 
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By  W.  R.  CARLES. 

Thk  three  volumes  of  von  Richthofen’s  great  work  on  China,  published  in 
li>12,  seven  years  after  the  great  traveller’s  death,  fall  in  no  way  below  the 
level  attained  by  the  first  two.  The  admiration  which  his  work  had 
excited  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  in  Germany,  created  a  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  scientific  world  and  among  his  intimate  friends  to  produce 
in  a  complete  form  the  material  which  had  been  collected  and  partly  thi-owu 
into  shape. 

In  one  way  this  was  easy  of  accomplishment,  for  the  persons  indicated 
by  von  Richthofen  as  those  by  whose  hands  he  desired  that  the  work  should 
be  completed,  gave  their  ready  assent.  Dr.  £.  Tiessen  has  carried  out  his 
work  as  editor  with  all  the  passion  and  devotion  of  a  pupil  to  his  master, 
and  with  the  ripe  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  had  already  been  shown 
in  his  own  work  on  China.  A  mass  of  material  in  the  shape  of  diaries, 
notes,  extracts,  drawings,  pamphlets,  addresses  to  learned  societies,  etc., 
had  been  left  behind,  in  addition  to  some  finished  and  some  unfinished 
portions  of  the  work.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  these  were  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  the  work  had  been  changed  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  the  MSS.  had  been  written  at  different  dates,  and  in 
some  respects  were  not  in  agreement  with  each  other  in  consequence  of 
information  acquired  during  the  intervals  between  them.  But  the  editor 
bears  testimony  to  the  intuitive  perception  which  is  shown  throughout  by 
the  author  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  geography  of  China,  even 
in  those  parts  which  had  not  been  visited  by  him. 

Dr.  Tiessen  was  fortunate  in  having  in  Dr.  Groll  and  Dr.  Fritz  Freeh, 
who  undertook  respectively  the  edition  of  the  maps  and  of  the  palteontn- 
logical  portion  of  the  work,  men  who  had  worked  with  von  Richthofen  for 
many  years,  and  were  intimately  ac«painted  with  his  views.  The  result 
has  been  the  thorough  collaboration  and  co-operation  of  the  three.  The 
text  of  von  Richthofen’s  MSS.  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  such  inter- 
{ Halations  as  have  been  necessary  have  been  marked  as  such.  A  most 
careful  supervision  has  been  maintained  of  the  agreement  in  place-names 
between  the  main  body  of  his  work  and  the  maps,  and  the  extremely  small 
number  of  errata  bears  testimony  to  the  watchfulness  exercised  in  revision 
of  proofs.  The  index  of  vol.  3,  and  also  of  vol.  2,  which  had  previously 
been  omitted,  was  undertaken  and  completed  by  Baroness  von  Richthofen, 

*  ‘  China :  Ergebnisse  eigener  Reisen  und  darauf  gegruudete  Studien.  Von  Freihorrn 
V.  Richthofen.  S  Band.  Pas  SQdliche  China  .  .  .  herausgegeben  von  Ernst  Tiessen; 

6  Band  :  enthaltend  die  abschliessende  paliBontologische  Bearbeitung  der  Sammlon- 
gen  .  .  .  sowie  der  Entwurf  einer  erdgeschichtlichen  Uebersicht  Chinas,  von  Dr. 
Fritz  Freeh.  Berlin:  D.  Reimer.  1911-12.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  M.  32  each 
vol.  ‘  Atlas  von  China.  Orographischc  und  Oeologische  Kartem  zweite  Abtheilung.’ 
Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  M.  Oroll. 
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wbu  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  aee  the  issue  of  her  husband’s  works  from 
the  press. 

The  co-operation  of  editors  and  sub-editors,  the  assistance  lent  by 
learned  societies  in  Germany,  and  the  munificent  support  received  from 
the  Emperor,  departments  of  State  and  others,  towards  defraying  the  cost 
of  publication  of  these  volumes,  have  given  tliem  the  character  of  a  national 
memorial  to  the  man  to  whom  the  foundation  of  German  enterprise  in 
Shantung  is  due.  The  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed, 
after  five  years  of  arduous  toil,  is  in  its  thoroughness  well  in  keeping  with 
this  character,  and  does  equal  honour  to  all  concerned. 

N’olumo  3  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  two  other  volumes  on 
the  country  of  China  in  its  widest  sense  and,  though  on  the  title  page  it  is 
described  as  relating  to  South  China,  embraces  a  far  wider  field  than  is 
therein  included.  Even  the  index  of  contents  shows  how  impossible  it  has 
boon  to  confine  the  work  to  South  China,  for  the  three  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  headed  South-west  China,  Tibet,  and  South-east  China. 
I’bysiographioal  conditions  have  necessitated  the  survey  of  a  much  wider 
area  than  is  understood  by  “  South  Chins,”  while  at  the  same  time  they 
have  led  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  some  prominent  provinces  in  the  south. 
Geology  and  geography  in  the  author’s  works  are  always  found  hand-in- 
hand,  and  not  nnoften  geology  is  the  leader  of  the  other. 

The  northern  boundary  of  South  China  is  placed  by  the  author  in  the 
Tsin-ling  mountains  and  their  eastern  continuation.  The  mountain  systems, 
geological  structure,  soil,  climate,  flora,  economic  products  and  means  of 
communication  on  the  north  and  south  of  this  range  are  so  widely  different 
as  to  make  this  a  much  truer  line  of  division  of  north  from  south  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtse  which  is  often  regarded  as  such. 

In  the  same  way  in  the  description  of  south-west  China  the  characteristic 
highlands  of  Ssochnen,  Yunnan,  and  Kneichon  are  regarded  as  forming  a 
united  whole  of  such  importance  as  to  override  arbitrary  boundaries  resting 
on  administrative  or  historical  grounds.  On  this  ground  south-west  China 
is  treated  as  e.\tending  to  the  east  slope  of  the  mountains  facing  the  plains 
of  Hnnan  and  Hupeh  and,  following  the  line  of  the  Yuan  river  to  Euei 
lin  Fu,  to  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  between  that  city  and  Hsing-yi 
Fu  in  Kneiohou. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lowlands  of  Kwangtnng,  Ewangsi,  Hnnan, 
and  Hupeh  are  grouped  by  the  author  with  the  south-eastern  provinces  of 
the  coast. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  work,  is  that  devoted  to  the 
Tsin-ling '  mountains,  both  in  their  relation  to  the  Enn-lun  mountains 
and  to  the  Sinio  mountains.  The  latter  is  divided  into  three  groups, 
each  of  which  has  a  north-east  and  south-westerly  direction,  with  a  curve 
eastwards.  The  first  extends  from  the  foreground  of  Tibet  in  Yunnan  to 
the  Tchnktchi  peninsula  facing  Behring  straits ;  the  second  is  formed  of 
the  ranges  within  which  south-east  China  is  comprised;  and  the  third 
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iDoludes  Formosa,  Japan,  and  the  Aleutian  islands.  Each  of  these  has  a 
steep  face  on  the  east,  but  falls  away  more  gradually  on  the  west  But  a 
strange  feature  exists  in  the  first  of  these  groups  in  that  no  continuation  of 
them  appears  to  be  found  west  of  the  Stanovoi  mountains  north  of  lat.  35°, 
though  the  second  and  third  groups  are  clearly  continued  as  far  as  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Aleutians. 

The  Tsin-ling  mountains  continue  across  China  into  Japan,  with  an 
east-south-easterly  direction.  Their  greatest  breadth  is  found  in  long. 
102°  E.  To  the  west  of  that  meridian  their  breadth  diminishes.  This 
may  be  in  part  only  in  appearance,  for  the  southern  slopes  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  deposits  which,  forlhing  part  of  the  Red  basin,  climb  up 
{anitteiijeii)  their  sides.  There  is,  however,  a  convergence  towards  the 
west  of  the  two  semi-parallel  belts  of  which  the  Tsin-ling  is  composed. 

Suess  indicates  a  vertex  {Srheitel)  of  the  continent  in  long.  102°  K., 
i.e.  the  meridian  north  of  which  no  continuance  of  the  Sinic  range  is  found 
north  of  the  transverse  line  formed  by  the  Kun-lun  and  Tsin-ling  moun¬ 
tains,  and  at  this  point  the  geographer  is  faced  by  the  double  question : 

(1)  in  what  manner  is  the  Tsin-ling  traversed  by  the  Sinic  ranges?  and 

(2)  why  or  whether  this  traverse  is  discontinued  to  the  north  of  the 
Kun-lun  ? 

As  to  the  last  point,  Richthofen  considers  that  his  original  opinion 
that  the  travei-se  did  continue  further  west  is  disproved  by  later  explora¬ 
tion.  But  he  appears  to  consider  that  further  data  are  necessary  in  order 
to  form  a  proper  judgment  on  the  other  questions. 

In  the  attempt  to  solve  problems  arising  out  of  the  impact  of  these 
and  other  ranges  on  each  other,  he  is  carried  far  to  the  west.  The  Djupar 
mountains,  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  Tao  and  Yellow  rivers,  in  Kansu, 
the  Nan-shan  mountains,  and  the  ranges  on  the  south  border  of  the  Tarym 
basin  are  in  turn  examined  as  far  west  as  long.  90°  E.,  partly  with  a  view 
to  investigate  the  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  different  ranges,  and 
incidentally  to  show  that  the  mountain  systems  and  river  courses  arc 
found  on  exploration  to  follow  an  order  of  semi-parallel  lines,  which 
continues  right  through  a  region  which  had  been  conjectured  to  present 
an  unparalleled  example  of  wild  confusion. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  far  west,  where  travel  is 
so  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  author  is  assisted  by  the  researches  of 
travellers  of  many  nations,  who  have  shown  themselves  not  only  able  to 
surmount  all  difficulties  of  travel,  but  also  as  competent  observers  whose 
records  can  be  trusted.  The  case  is  far  different  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Treaty  ports,  where  very  little  has  been  added  to  the  information 
acquired  by  the  author  in  1868-9.  He  especially  complains  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  Tertiary  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  had  instilled 
no  one  with  a  desire  to  investigate  further  into  the  presence  of  remains  of 
that  epoch. 

In  the  Far  West  there  is,  therefore,  an  unusually  solid  basis  on  which 
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jadgments  can  be  founded.  East  of  the  Nan-shan,  the  mountaioa  figuring 
in  maps  as  the  “  Hsi-Kiug-sban  ”  are  not  known  locally  as  such.  The 
Djupar  mountains  in  that  neighbourhood  have  been  explored  by  Fntterer 
and  found  to  consist  of  low  ranges  with  the  same  trend  and  character  as 
their  mightier  neighbour  on  the  west.  The  north-west  to  south-east  direc¬ 
tion  of  those  mountains  is  continued  further  west,  and  conflicts  with  that 
of  the  Eun-lun  and  its  branches,  which  ranges  from  E. — W.  to  E.  by  N. — 
W.  by  S.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  two  upon  each  other  where  they  meet, 
and  whether  they  cross  each  other  remain  yet  somewhat  uncertain.  But 
Richthofen  is  inclined  to  farour  independence  of  the  two  systems,  and 
to  see  the  continuation  of  the  Eun-lun  in  the  Amasurgu  range  ( south 
of  Lan  ohou  Fu ). 

One  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  western  portion  of  the  Bayan  Ehara 
mountains  consists  of  four  parallel  ranges,  the  Tsaidam  ending  in  long. 
90’  E.,  the  Marco  Polo  in  88'^’  E.,  the  Shapka  Monomakh  in  90°  E., 
and  the  Prjeralski  in  87°  88'  E.  The  large  Tolcanic  fields  found  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  and  Littledale  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Prjevalski  range,  and  to  extend  from  long.  90°  E.  to  the  Tangla 
mountains,  between  lat.  34°  10'  and  36°  10'  N.  The  highest  waters  of  the 
Yangtse  are  placed  in  long.  90°  E.,  where  sighted  by  Prince  Henry  of 
( Irleans. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  field  in  which  the  Yangtse  has  its  sources 
is  most  carefully  examined  in  detail.  There,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
China,  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  highest  mountains  are  left 
behind  before  the  source  is  reached,  and  that  the  country  beyond  does  not 
present  the  same  difficulties  which  he  has  encountered  in  his  ascent.  This 
feature  is  intelligible  enough  where  the  great  terraces,  which  were  mistaken 
by  early  geographers  for  mountain  ranges,  exist,  but  is  less  easy  of 
explanation  in  the  case  of  the  North  river  of  ( 'anton  and  in  rivers  draining 
into  the  Poyang  lake  from  the  ( 'hekiang  borderland. 

Leaving  the  fascinations  of  the  north-west  for  the  south,  there  are 
seven  separate  areas  which  attract  Hiohthofen’s  close  attention,  the  Red 
basin,  the  Yangtse  gorges,  the  mountains  of  West  Szechuen,  the  front  rank 
of  the  mountains  of  Tibet  (HintmndiVA),  which  inclose  the  headwaters 
of  the  Salween,  Mekong,  Brahmaputra  and  Yangtse,  the  plateaus  of 
Eueichou  and  Yunnan,  the  provinces  bordering  the  coast  (south-east 
( ’hina),  and  the  lower  Yangtse  valley.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  any 
description  in  detail  of  any  of  these.  The  Red  basin  and  the  Yangtse 
gorges  are  the  two  topics  to  which  he  returns  with  the  greatest  affection. 
His  reconstruction  of  the  geography  of  those  regions,  as  it  existed  before 
the  great  subsidence  took  place  which  gave  birth  to  the  basin  and  tilted 
the  region  between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the  gorges  from  east  to  west,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  work.  In  the  valley 
between  Ichang  and  (’hnngking  the  geological  structure  is  now  disclosed 
in  a  series  of  anticlines  extending  from  the  east  to  the  west,  in  which  the 
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oldest  rocks  found  near  Ichang  are  palaeozoic  Silurian.  These  are  followed 
in  regular  succession  towards  the  Red  basin  by  Devonian,  Carboniferous, 
Permian,  and  Rbaetian.  Striking  features  are  present  in  the  equal  angles 
of  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the  arches ;  in  the  absolute  disappearance 
east  of  Ichang  of  the  palaeozoic  rocks,  together  with  several  subsequent 
formations ;  and  in  the  comparatively  slight  difference  of  sea-level  between 
Ichang  and  the  Red  Basin,  some  2500  feet,  while  the  subsidence  of  rocks 
from  east  to  west  represents  some  13,000  feet.  A  whole  series  of  profiles 
of  the  formations  seen  on  the  way  from  Chungking  to  Ichang  is  6gnred 
in  the  book,  and  a  large  coloured  plate  gives  a  sketch  of  the  strata  in  the 
Fenghsiang  and  Wu  Shan  gorges. 

The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  barriers  interposed  in  its  way  by  the 
ranges  crossing  its  path,  the  Yangtse  pursues  its  path  eastwards  is 
ascribed  by  Richthofen  to  the  epigenetic  formation  of  the  river.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  seen  in  Kiangsi,  where  the  Kan  river  pursues  its  course 
almost  in  a  straight  line  through  range  after  range  of  mountains  which 
cross  its  path,  until  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  position  of  the  Poyaiig 
lake  on  the  line  where  a  mountain  ridge  has  passed  from  side  to  side. 
The  length  of  time  demanded  for  such  results  to  have  taken  place,  and  the 
effect  which  these  have  had  on  the  development  of  trade  and  the  character 
of  the  people  of  Kiangsi,  gives  occasion  to  one  of  the  side  essays,  the 
recurrence  of  which  is  one  of  the  many  charms  of  the  book. 

Thus  in  his  description  of  Yunnan  he  points  out  that  of  all  the  states 
which  have  had  their  birth  and  development  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  which 
drain  from  Yunnan  to  the  sea,  neither  Indian,  Burmese,  Aracan,  Siamese, 
Tongkingese,  nor  Cantonese  has  ever  been  able  to  extend  its  civilization 
inland  up  the  river  valleys,  through  the  deep  defiles  which  guard  the  river 
courses  on  the  border  of  the  province.  The  movement  in  the  past  has 
always  been  from  the  highlands  to  the  sea.  China  has  always  realized  that 
her  possession  of  this  centre  of  influence  gave  her  influence  over  the 
nations  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  rivers.  But  the  advent  of  British  and 
French  on  the  coast  in  the  present  day,  whose  knowledge  of  engineering 
enables  them  to  overcome  the  natural  obstacles  in  their  path,  is  introducing 
a  change,  despite  the  fact  that  China  still  holds  the  higher  waters. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  on  the  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  Chinese 
geography,  the  author  refers  to  the  consequences  which  followed  on  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Margary  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  British 
Consulate  at  Chungking.  The  theme  suggests  consideration  of  the 
penalty  which  has  been  and  still  is  being  paid  by  China  for  the  treacherous 
action  on  that  occasion  of  the  Governor-General  of  Yunnan.  How  far  has 
the  advance  of  French  and  British  arms,  from  the  sea  over  states  which 
until  recently  acknowledged  China  as  their  suzerain,  been  due  to  results 
following  on  M.  Margery’s  murder  ? 

In  spite  of  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  author  first 
wrote  of  the  Sinic  range  as  covering  the  whole  extent  of  country  between 
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the  Tsngtse  and  Kwangtnng  for  a  depth  of  over  400  miles  from  the  sea, 
his  handling  of  the  subject  has  lost  nothing  in  interest.  Even  more 
clearly  than  before  stands  oat  the  victory  of  time  over  nature,  to  which  is 
due  the  direct  highway  through  Eiangsi  from  north  to  south  by  easy 
gradients  and  almost  entirely  by  water.  Mountains  have  dissolved,  while 
rivers  have  continued  their  course  unchanged.  An  inland  province  shut 
off  by  mountains  from  access  to  the  sea  has  formed  one  of  the  main  arteries 
of  commerce  in  the  Empire. 

In  strong  contrast  to  Kiangsi  are  Chekiang  and  Fukien,  whose  rivers 
discharge  direct  into  the  sea.  Rising  far  behind  a  series  of  parallel  ranges 
running  north-east  to  south-west,  the  waters  of  these  rivers  have  broken 
through  range  after  range  in  a  series  of  zigzags,  until  free  to  complete 
their  short  course  to  the  sea.  To  the  system  of  compartments  into  which 
the  country  is  broken  up,  Richthofen  ascribes  the  number  of  dialects  which 
still  survive  in  this  region.  Conquering  armies  were  deterred  from  pur¬ 
suing  the  petty  conquest  of  riverhead  to  riverhead,  separated  from  each  other 
by  mountains  across  which  no  prospect  of  plunder  was  visible.  It  may  be 
noted  that  even  the  Taipings  spared  Fuhkien,  though  it  lay  next  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  movement,  and  that  the  present  poverty  of  the  people  of 
that  province  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  then  escaped  devastation  and 
the  growth  of  the  population  thus  remained  unchecked. 

The  volume  ends  with  a  consideration  of  the  volcanic  group,  whose 
centre  is  near  Nanking  and  of  which  many  offshoots  are  found  to  the 
north  of  the  Tangtse,  and  also  of  the  terrace-like  bank  which  lines  the 
foothills  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tangtse  for  many  hundreds  of  miles. 
Richthofen’s  conclusion  is  that  the  latter  formation  is  due  to  an  inclination 
of  strata,  though  earlier  he  held  the  opinion  that  erosion  was  the  active 
cause. 

So  far  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  descriptions  of  his  journeys 
which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  volume.  These  are  much  fuller  than 
those  which  were  contained  in  his  letters  to  the  Shanghai  Ohamber  of 
Commerce  in  1869-1870,  and  are  in  part  supplemented  by  knowledge 
subsequently  acquired.  But  in  the  more  accessible  regions  the  additional 
information  which  had  been  obtained  since  his  journeys  is  lamentably 
small.  While  the  additions  to  topography  have  been  considerable,  the 
competent  observers  of  geology  have  been  very  few.  It  is  to  geologists 
more  especially  that  these  descriptions  of  the  routes  which  he  ti’avelled 
will  be  most  interesting.  For  others  the  fact  that  his  journeys  followed 
close  upon  the  end  of  the  Taiping  Kebellion,  and  that  scenes  of  cruel 
desolation  and  depopulation  presented  themselves  to  him  where  now  little 
trace  of  either  is  visible,  robs  these  chapters  of  their  value  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  record.  At  the  time  of  his  journeys  the  Yellow  river  pursued 
its  southern  channel,  which  also  may  cause  a  little  confusion  in  the  reader’s 
mind. 

The  main  points  which  seem  to  present  themselves  as  new  features  in 
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the  present  account  of  the  journeys  are  the  existence  of  arch  (can  rocks  at 
Li-ho-k’ou  on  the  Han  river  in  Hupeh,  which  is  the  only  place  in  south 
China  in  which  they  have  been  identified,  and  the  presence  of  laterite  in 
Hupeh  as  well  as  on  many  lower  parts  of  the  Yangtse  and  especially  near 
the  Poyang  lake.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  scarcely  mentioned  by  Kichthofen 
in  parts  further  south,  though  Leclere  writes  of  it  as  constituting  there  as 
prominent  a  characteristic  as  loess  does  in  the  north. 

The  trades,  industries,  economic  prodncts,  and  more  especially  the 
means  of  communication  and  trade  routes,  together  with  notes  on  mines 
and  porcelain  manufacture,  are  all  subjects  of  close  attention  by  the  author. 
Exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  bis  restricting  the  area  of  agriculture 
to  the  limit  provided  by  population  for  increasing  its  fertility.  This  is 
immensely  increased  in  Eiangsu  by  the  periodic  dredging  of  canals  or 
ponds.  The  mud  when  dried  is  taken,  not  only  to  neighbouring  fields 
but,  by  the  easy  water  communication  which  offers,  to  more  distant  lands. 
There  is  also  a  custom  of  sowing  leguminous  plants  (LoIub)  for  a  spring 
crop  and  ploughing  it  into  the  land  and  then  flooding  it,  which  immensely 
adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  This  system  of  agriculture  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  Chinese  have  from  early  times  known  empirically  that 
some  legnminons  crops  do  not  exhaust  the  soil.  But  I  cannot  state 
positively  whether  this  knowledge  is  applied  by  them  to  the  large  area 
in  the  Yangtse  valley,  which  is  under  cultivation  in  beans. 

The  fourteen  maps  contained  in  Part  II.  of  the  Atlas  of  China,  which 
accompanies  this  work,  are  published  in  two  series  to  represent  oro- 
graphical  as  well  as  geological  features.  Dr.  M.  Groll  has  relied  upon 
liichthofen’s  data  as  a  basis,  and  where  questions  have  arisen,  in  the  light 
of  later  discovery,  as  to  their  correctness,  has  rested  upon  Dr.  Tiessen  for 
their  solution.  In  some  cases  a  slight  discrepancy  is  seen  in  the  two  maps 
owing  to  insufficient  data  to  determine  orographioal  lines  and  geological 
structure.  With  the  exception  of  an  error  on  the  cover,  where  “  Knei-yang 
Fn  ”  figures  instead  of  “  Kuei-tshou  Fu  ”  as  the  title  of  the  map,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  fault  in  them.  They  are  models  of  clearness  and 
practically  free  from  hypothetical  delineations  of  river  and  mountain 
courses.  The  titles  of  the  maps  appear  on  the  border  instead  of  as  insets, 
which  BO  often  diminish  the  value  of  maps  by  necessarily  omitting  the 
representation  of  the  country  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  inset,  a  defect 
specially  noticeable  in  vols.  1  and  2  of  “  China.” 

But  good  as  these  maps  are  they  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  give 
the  readers  a  clear  idea  of  China  as  a  whole.  And  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  Dr.  Groll  will  next  take  in  hand  a  map  which  may  embrace,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  whole  of  the  field  with  which  Kichthofen  has  dealt.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  accurate  data  in  the  author’s  hands  regarding  the  routes  of 
all  modern  travellers,  that  the  material  is  already  in  existence  for  the 
preparation  of  a  map  which  would  bring  Dr.  Brctschneider’s  map  up  to 
date.  The  insertion  of  these  routes  on  an  orographical  map  would  not 
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interfere  with  its  clearness.  For  the  understanding  of  the  geological 
features  of  China  as  a  whole,  the  small  area  dealt  with  in  the  earlier  majws 
is  manifestly  insufficient. 

In  vol.  5  Dr.  Fritz  Freeh  has  given  a  review  of  the  various  fossil 
remains  which  have  been  jtlaced  in  his  hands  by  Kichthofen,  Edward  Suess 
and  von  Loezy  for  determination.  Their  mass  has  prevented  him  from 
presenting  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  monograph  such  as  he  apparently 
would  have  wished  to  produce,  and  has  also  led  to  his  exclusion  of  such 
fields  as  have  already  been  dealt  with.  I  regret  that  I  am  no  geologist, 
and  am  therefore  incompetent  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  his  work.  It 
may  be  that  the  detailed  description  of  the  fossils  and  the  illustrations 
which  arc  published  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  the  most  valuable 
|>ortiou  of  the  work.  But  to  the  general  reader  the  surveys  of  different 
geological  epochs  which  introduce  different  chapters  are  naturally  most 
interesting. 

Dr.  Freeh,  in  his  preface,  remarks  on  Richthofen's  unsurpassed  acute¬ 
ness  of  observation.  Often  in  the  Held  he  judged  the  age  of  strata  more 
correctly  than  was  done  by  the  laborious  palteontologist  in  his  study, 
and  from  a  few  observations  determined  the  fundamental  features  of  a 
mountain  structure  which  later  travels  proved  to  be  correct.  It  is  indeed 
astonishing,  in  the  accounts  of  Richthofen’s  journeys,  to  see  how  small 
a  limit  was  placed  on  his  breadth  of  view  by  unfavourable  conditions 
of  travel,  such  as  fog  and  rain  or  boat  journeys.  It  is  in  part  the  posses¬ 
sion  by  him  of  this  intuition  which  has  made  the  appearance  of  these 
volumes  so  much  desired,  and  which  gives  to  them  so  much  of  their 
value. 


AN  ENGLISH  DESERT.* 

By  ALAN  Q.  OOILVIE. 

Tux  title  of  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  forebode  a  desiccation  in  the 
English  climate,  nor  does  it  introduce  a  treatise  on  the  arid  conditions  of 
a  past  geological  period.  It  refers  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in  England,  at 
the  present  time,  an  inland  area — albeit  a  small  one — which  exhibits  many 
of  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  deserts,  wherever  they  may  be.  This 
area  is  the  “Long  Valley”  and  neighbourhood  at  Aldershot  (Fig.  1);  it 
is  roughly  two-thirds  of  a  square  mile  in  extent. 

The  principal  features  of  a  desert  are  usually  regarded  as,  first,  the 
lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  to  canse  a  permanent  flow  of  water  in  the  stream 
courses ;  and,  secondly,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  a  vegetation  cover. 
The  second  feature  is  nsnally  produced  by  the  first — by  the  scarcity  of 
moisture.  In  the  Long  Valley  the  rainfall  is  not  below  the  average  for 
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the  Bouth-east  of  Eugland,  and  yet  the  vegetation  cover  ie  absolutely  want¬ 
ing.  Briefly,  the  Long  Valley  has  become  a  desert  in  the  last  few  decades, 
nnt  owing  to  any  climatic  change,  but  because  of  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  efficient  agent  of  erosion,  the  hoofs  and  wheels  of  artillery  and  cavalry. 
This  Aldershot  desert  is,  then,  in  some  degree  an  artificial  desert,  but  it 
may  yet  be  of  interest  to  British  geographers  to  have  some  description  of 
land-forms  probably  without  a  parallel  in  these  Islands.* 

The  town  of  Aldershot  is  commanded  on  the  south-west  by  a  ridge 
which  runs  generally  from  east  to  west,  and  of  which  the  highest  part, 
known  as  Csesar’s  Camp,  is  flat-topped,  and  attains  the  altitude  of  000  feet. 
It  is  capped  by  “  plateau  gravel,”  and  is  one  of  the  few  residual  hills  left 
by  the  denudation  from  the  London  basin  of  the  “  Upper  Bagshot  ”  sands 
and  gravels.  The  north  slope  of  Csesar’s  Gamp  falls  steeply  away  from 
the  summit  down  to  the  500-foot  contour,  then  more  gradually  to  the  050- 
foot  line.  Down  to  this  level  the  slope  has  coincided  mainly  with  the 
outcrop  of  sands,  but  a  bed  of  gravel,  by  its  greater  resistance  to  erosion, 
accounts  for  the  gentle  fall  northward  of  a  plateau — here  one-third  to 
half  a  mile  wide — which  is  now  considerably  dissected,  and  whose  rim 
coincides  roughly  with  the  200-foot  contour.  It  is  with  this  dissected 
plateau  that  we  have  to  deal.  From  its  northern  edge  the  ground  falls 
steeply  to  the  level  of  the  Basingstoke  Canal  and  i.iaflan’8  Tlain.  The 
steep  slope  corresponds  to  the  outcrop  of  the  sand  underlying  the  gravel 
of  the  plateau  surface,  while  Lafl'an’s  plain  occupies  an  area  of  “  Braekle- 
sham”  beds — of  a  more  clayey,  and  therefore  much  less  permeable  nature. 

The  entire  ground  just  described  was  originally  covered  completely  by 
the  vegetation,  which  is  typical  of  the  other  areas  composed  of  the  same 
rock  types  in  the  district,  i.e.  tracts  of  heather  alternating  with  patches 
of  a  dry  grass.  The  Scots  pines  which  are  widely  distributed,  and  which 
thrive  in  this  region,  seem  to  have  made  their  appearance  within  the 
last  century,  and  they  probably  never  became  established  in  the  Long 
Valley  itself. 

In  1855  the  Long  A'alley,  with  the  other  Aldershot  land,  was  purchased 
by  the  War  Department.  The  average  purchase  price  paid  fur  the  whole 
ground  was  £12  per  acre,  and  as  the  Long  Valley — then  known  us  the 
“  Waste  of  the  Manor  ” — was  obviously  one  of  the  least  valuable  tracts,  it 
is  evident  that  the  soil  was  regarded  as  of  the  poorest.f 

Since  1855  the  ground  has  been  used  by  troops  for  purposes  of 

*  The  following  description  should  bo  read  with  reference  to  the  accompanying 
map  and  diagram.  To  the  map — the  “6-inch”  Ordnance  Survey— approximate 
contour-lines  have  been  added  at  25-foot  intervals,  and  supplemented  by  hill-shading. 
The  courses  of  the  wadys  have  also  been  drawn.  The  points  from  which  photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  taken  are  indicated  by  dots  and  arrows ;  the  numbers  refer  to  the 
figures  accompanying  this  paper.  The  diagrammatic  sketch  is  drawn  as  from  an 
imaginary  view-point  of  some  600  feet  altitude  looking  south. 

t  These  facts  have  been  kindly  communicated  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Hcdlcy,  k.k.,  of 
the  Geographical  Section,  General  Staff. 
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man(«uvre  and  for  reviews.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years  the  thin  covering 
of  heath  was  worn  off,  and  as  late  as  1887  a  black  dust  derived  from  the 
underlying  humns  was  still  to  be  seen  all  over.  Wind  and  rain,  assisted 
by  the  agents  mentioned  above,  have  now  completely  removed  this 
layer,  and  sand  and  gravel  alone  are  visible. 

The  ever-increasing  use  made  of  the  Long  Valley  by  cavalry  and 
artillery  has  prevented  the  re-establishment  of  vegetation ;  moreover,  its 
absence  has  left  bare  a  gravel  stratum  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  fast 
erosion.  Mr.  ( 'lement  Iteid,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey,  who  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  other  Knglish  Tertiary  gravels,  informs  me  that  he 
believes  the  white  colour  of  the  gravels  to  be  duo  to  a  bleaching  by  humous 
acids  derived  from  a  former  covering  of  ]>eat.  This  bleaching  process 
would  also  involve  the  removal  of  the  cement  from  the  gravel. 

Snell,  then,  are  the  conditions  nndcr  which  the  desert  has  been  formed. 
The  existing  surface  features  have  been  produced  mainly  by  torrential 
rains  and  by  wind  action.  There  is  no  continuous  running  stream  in  the 
desert  area.  A  spring  (  marked  “  Sp.”  on  the  map),  thrown  out  by  a  less 
])orous  stratum  at  the  366-foot  lovel,  provides  water  even  in  dry  seasons.  A 
well-formed  stream  bed  runs  from  it  into  the  valley,  but  the  water,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  loses  itself  in  the  sand  after  flowing  about  100 
yards.  This  stream  is  shown  near  its  source  in  Fig.  2.  The  piles  have 
recently  been  driven  in  to  retard  erosion.  On  the  dry  surface  of  gravel 
and  sand  a  system  of  stream  courses  has  been  developed.  These  are  only 
filed  after  sudden  torrents  of  rain,  though  after  several  days  of  continuous 
rain  there  is  some  flow  in  them.  It  has  once  lieen  my  good  fortune  to  see 
these  wadys  in  flood  after  a  violent  thunderstorm.  They  were  filled  with 
rushing  torrents  which  carried  down  large  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel. 
Ordinary  rain-showers  have  no  effect  on  the  Long  Valley,  as  the  water 
sinks  in  at  once.  During  the  occasional  flow  of  the  wadys,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  transport  takes  place  in  a  short  time. 

The  steep  sides  of  Long  Hill  and  Centre  Hill  are  gashed  by  streams,  so 
as  to  show  on  a  small  scale  the  forms  typical  of  mountain  torrents:  viz. 
the  gathering  basin — fan-shaped,  with  the  apex  downstream — below  it  the 
short  flow-channel,  and  below  that  again  the  alluvial  fan,  with  the  apex 
upstream  (  Fig.  3).  It  is  on  the  northern  scarp  edge  of  the  gravel  plateau 
(“  liavine  Head  ”  on  the  map )  that  the  greatest  amount  of  work  is  being 
done  by  running  water.  This  edge  is  fretted  by  a  number  of  small  ravineS) 
down  which  occasional  torrents  tumble  to  the  marshy  ground  below  the 
27.‘)-foot  level.  Headward  erosion  goes  on  very  fast  here.  Fig.  4  shows 
one  of  these  gullies  ent  in  the  gravel-capped  plateau,  and  also,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  higher  plateau  of  Ctesar’s  (^amp.  The  photograph  was  taken  in 
June,  1912,  and  in  January  of  this  year  the  ravine  was  difScnlt  to  recog¬ 
nize,  as  the  escarpment  had  receded  several  yards,  and  only  the  right-hand 
fork  of  the  wady  remained.  Piles  are  now  being  driven  to  retard  erosion 
in  these  gullies. 
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More  unnsual  than  this  water  erosion  is  the  great  part  played  by  wind 
in  the  denudation  of  this  inland  area.  I  have  been  in  this  desert  on 
many  windy  days  and  have  seen  and  felt  the  effect  of  the  biting  sand  blast. 

The  hoofs  and  wheels  maintain  a  relentless  attack  on  the  surface,  and 
the  wind  is  enabled  to  produce  a  steady  lowering  of  the  surface  by  blowing 
away  the  lighter  particles.  The  plateau  must  thus  tend  to  become  less 
and  less  sandy,  and  more  and  more  gravelly  as  time  goes  on.  The  lighter 
dnst  is  probably  conveyed  beyond  the  margins  of  the  area,  but  the  sand 
accumulates  on  these  margins  in  the  form  of  small  dunes.  Sand  accumula¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  all  round  the  desert,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is 
at  the  north-east  comer  that  the  best-formed  dunes  are  to  be  seen. 

Fig.  5  shows  one  of  these  of  which  the  height  was  some  5  feet.  These 
dunes  must  certainly  have  been  formed  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  probably  within  a  much  shorter  period  than  that. 

Fig.  •*  shows  the  bed  of  a  wady  near  its  outlet  from  the  desert.  On 
the  left  bank  a  dark  lino  can  be  seen  some  distance  l>elow  the  top.  This 
is  a  thin  stratum  of  humus  which  almost  certainly  marks  the  land  surface 
previous  to  1855.  The  wady  has  here  cut  down  some  .‘1  feet  below  that 
surface,  while  some  2  feet  of  blown  sand  has  accumulated  alravo. 

There  are  evidences  not  only  of  the  deposit  of  sand,  but  also  of  its 
erosive  action.  In  Fig.  7  the  small  tree,  which  is  bent  by  the  wind,  has 
its  roots  well  above  the  level  of  the  dark  humus,  and  appears  to  have 
grown  upon  a  superficial  deposit  some  8  inches  thick.  Then  a  renewed 
accumulation  of  wind-blown  sand  formed  above  the  tree  roots.  \'igorons 
erosion  by  wind  of  the  partially  fixed  sand-dunes  has  taken  place  here,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  photograph  is  occupied  by  a  “  blow-out  ”  or  wind  trough 
reaching  down  to  the  gravel.  The  tree,  however,  has  acted  as  protection 
to  a  small  island,  and  the  effect  of  wind  erosion  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this 
is  well  seen.  Fig.  8  is  on  the  gravel  bottom  of  the  Long  alley  proper. 
The  small  grass-covered  hummocks,  some  2  feet  high,  are  composed  of 
blown  sand.  They  are  residual  outliers  of  a  deposit,  the  hulk  of  which 
has  been  removed  by  wind  erosion. 

Thus  in  and  about  the  Long  Valley  we  can  study  occasional  torrential 
floods  in  wadys,  the  effects  of  rapid  and  concentrated  water  erosion,  the 
general  lowering  of  level  hy  removal  of  sand  by  wind,  and  lastly  the  effect 
of  the  wind,  both  in  depositing  the  sand  and  in  using  it  as  a  tool  of  erosion. 
All  these  are  phenomena  for  the  study  of  which  in  inland  areas  we  must 
normally  go  to  regions  of  arid  climate. 


Dr.  Stbahan  :  Before  I  call  upon  the  author  of  the  first  jiajier,  may  1  say  a  word 
of  congratulation  that  we  are  holding  a  meeting  for  tlie  first  time  in  our  new  home  ? 
I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Alan  G.  Ogilvie  if  he  will  lie  so  kind  as  to  read  his  ]>aper  on 
“  An  English  Desert.” 

Dr.  Stbahan  (after  the  pajicr)  :  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ogilvie  for  a  suggestive 
paper  on  this  English  desert,  which,  small  as  it  is,  yet  produces  some  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  real  desert.  It  must  lie  remem lieretl,  however,  that  its  condition  is  due 
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to  arti6cial  interference,  whereas  that  of  the  real  desert  is  due  to  natural  climatic 
])eculiaritie8.  The  account  of  it  reminds  me  of  a  walk  I  took  many  years  ago  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  with  Dr.  G.  K.  Gilbert.  I  showed  him  a  chine  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(a  wadi,  as  I  suppose  I  may  call  it).  The  wind  had  got  into  the  ravine,  and  by 
eddying  round  within  it  had  widened  it  into  a  nearly  circular  hollow,  in  the  sides 
of  which  the  edges  of  the  horizontal  strata  were  beautifully  developed  tier  above  tier. 
Dr.  Gilbert  at  once  recognized  it  as  a  typical  example  of  desert  scenery,  due  to  the 
action  of  wind  on  stratified  sands.  Mr.  Ogilvie’s  “  desert  ”  appears  to  me  to  be  only 
now  in  the  process  of  formation.  As  years  pass  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
development  of  features — to  see  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  plains,  the 
cutting  of  wadis,  and  the  growth  of  scarps,  always  supposing  that  the  vegetation  is 
not  allowed  to  reassert  itself. 

Mr.  Lamplitoh  :  The  paper  we  have  listened  to  is  a  good  description  of  the  effect 
of  wind  and  water  erosion  on  bare  ground  in  our  climate,  and  it  illustrates  in  a 
marked  degree  what  is  taking  place  to  some  extent  in  almost  every  cultivated  field 
of  s.andy  or  light  soil.  On  the  sandy  Bunter  country  of  the  north  Midlands,  for 
example,  wherever  the  land  is  tilled,  I  have  seen  in  a  dry  spring,  before  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  grown,  that  strong  winds  have  driven  the  loose  soil  from  one  field  to  another, 
causing  much  loss  to  the  farmer ;  and  the  same  trouble  is  experience*!  in  peaty  areas 
under  cultivation.  In  this  sense  we  might  say  that  every  cultivated  field  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  little  island  of  desert  for  a  time  in  a  dry  season,  but  I  think  that  we 
should  not  push  the  analogy  too  far. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  wadis  or  flood-guIIies.  These  dry  valleys  .are  very 
prevalent  even  in  well-watered  countries  like  our  own.  In  fact,  after  a  dry  summer 
the  majority  of  our  smaller  valleys  are  dry  valleys,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  t*H> 
much  importance  is  given,  in  current  jihysiographical  teaching,  to  the  influence  of 
the  permanent  stream  .as  a  factor  in  valley -erosion.  The  valley  is  essentially  a  flood- 
channel,  and  over  moat  of  the  Earth’s  surface  very  few  of  the  valleys  have 
jH>rmanent  streams.  In  every  jnirt  of  England  one  finds,  in  the  course  of  field-work, 
many  steep  gutters  or  “  wadis  ”  that  are  dry  in  the  summer  months,  but  act  as 
channels  when  the  rains  come. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  vegetation  on  the  amount  of  water  thr*>wn  off  during 
heavy  rains,  I  rememlter  seeing  a  very  striking  example  some  years  ago  on  the 
Yorkshire  wolds,  where  there  is  an  elaborate  valley-system  without  any  permanent 
streams.  It  hap|iened  that  a  local  torrential  rain  fell  in  .Irme  (1888)  on  the  wohls 
above  the  village  of  Langtoft,  and  threw  a  big  flcxvl  suddenly  down  the  dry  valley 
in  which  the  village  is  built,  doing  much  damage  to  the  houses.  In  pouring  into 
the  valley  the  flood  had  cut  two  or  three  deep  gullies  in  the  steep  slojie  of  chalk, 
and  ha<l  sprea*l  out  a  fan  of  wash  in  the  h**ttom  of  the  dale.  I  found  that  the 
water  that  cut  the  gullies  had  all  run  off  from  a  tract  of  Iwire  tillage-land  recently 
sown  with  turni|)s  on  the  upland,  while  the  cornfields  on  both  sides,  where  there 
was  a  good  cover  of  vegetation,  had  held  the  water  till  it  had  time  to  soak  under¬ 
ground,  so  that  they  had  hardly  contributed  anything  to  the  floo*l.  The  flood  was 
mainly  due  to  the  accident  that  there  was  a  gently  sloping  tract  hare  of  any  vegeta¬ 
tion  on  the  brow  of  the  dale  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  has  descrilred  an  interesting  case  of  what  would  happen  almost  all 
over  this  country  if  the  land  were  |iermanently  bare  of  surface  cover,  and  he  has 
shown  how,  under  these  conditions,  we  may  watch  the  physiographical  outlines 
l>eing  shaj^l  and  altered  from  year  to  year. 

Prof.  Hrrrrrtson  also  made  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  C.  Carus- Wilson  :  I  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Ogilvie’s  paj^er.  It 
is  a  very  useful  contribution  to  our  knowleilge  of  jwammology.  I  have  seen  myself 
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similar  instances  naturally  produced  on  a  smaller  scale  in  some  of  the  chines  on  the 
Hampshire  coast  and  on  heathlands  where  gravel  has  been  dug  and  clay  has  l>een 
removed.  Close  to  Corfe  Castle  there  is  a  large  area  where  most  of  these  features 
may  lie  observed.  It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Ogilvie  could  tell  us  whether  he 
has  carried  out  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  sand-grains  forming  the  dunes, 
so  as  to  compare  them  with  those  that  have  not  been  shifted.  If  it  were  possible 
to  show  that  the  sand-grainf  of  the  dunes  had  become  roundeil  during  the  periinl,  it 
would  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  similar  grains  may  become 
rounded  under  usual  desert  conditions.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  the  speed 
of  the  advance  of  these  miniature  sand-dunes.  I  take  it  they  are  atlvancing  in  the 
diret'tion  of  the  jirevalent  wind,  and  I  supixise  that  they  are  gradually  overwhelming 
the  neighliouring  vegetation,  he.ath  areas,  etc.,  that  are  still  in  their  original  natural 
condition.  If  so,  there  will  come  a  time  when  these  sand-dunes  will  cover  a 
larger  area  and  destroy  the  vegetation  underneath,  so  that  this  <leaert,  which  was 
originally  jiroduced  by  the  feet  of  horses  and  men,  will  eventually  l»ecome  very 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  present. 

Mr.  Ooii.viF. :  I  should  like  to  thank  the  sissakers  for  their  very  interesting 
remarks.  I  have  to  thank  them  sjiecially  for  their  presence  this  aftermsm,  l)ecaus«> 
they  might  have  a|Tent  the  time  more  profitably  in  hearing  a  lecture  by  that  most 
distinguished  authority  on  deserts.  Prof.  Walther. 

There  are  two  points  to  which  my  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Chisholm, 
of  Edinburgh,  which  may  lie  interesting  in  relation  to  this  paper.  The  first 
reference  is  to  a  papier  by  Prof.  Dodge,  of  Now  York,*  in  which  he  descrilies  the 
formation  of  arroyos  in  adobe-filled  valleys  in  the  south-western  United  States.  He 
shows  that  these  valleys,  which  were  formerly  gently  sloping  and  grass-covered, 
have  within  recent  times  been  dissected  by  deep  ravines,  which  are  filletl  with  water 
only  during  torrential  rains.  The  Navajo  Indians  explain  the  formation  of  these 
iirroyog  by  the  introiiuction  of  sheep  by  the  white  man — the  crojiping  of  the  grass 
and  the  wearing  of  jiaths  by  the  sheep  in  the  centre  of  the  valleys  initiating  the 
torrential  erosion. 

The  second  reference  is  to  the  report  of  Sir  \V.  Willcocks  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  irrigation  in  South  Africa.f  In  it  he  draws  attention  to  the  efl’ect  uiHin  erosion 
of  the  making  of  roads  and  railways  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Rains  are  collecte<l 
in  these  artificial  features,  and  by  their  overflow  have  transformeil  what  were 
formerly  insignificant  valleys  into  deep  ravines. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lamplugh.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
important  for  us  to  realize  the  real  meaning  of  those  features  which  are  so  common 
in  England — the  dry  valley  and  the  movement  of  soil  in  fields.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  the  desert  analogy  is  applicable  to  dry  valleys,  such  as  those  of  the  chalk.  The 
other  features  which  Mr.  Lamplugh  has  describetl  are  interesting  examples  of 
phenomena  which  are  seen  in  the  Long  valley  in  an  exaggerated  form.  It  is  became 
of  the  concentration  of  miniature  desert  features  in  so  typical  forms  in  one  small  area 
that  I  have  described  this  as  “an  English  desert.”  As  to  the  question  of  the  sand- 
grains,  I  have  not  examined  them  microscopically,  because  the  sand  has  moved  such 
a  very  short  distance  from  its  original  {X)sition  to  the  dunes  that  I  do  not  think  the 
grains  can  possibly  have  become  at  all  rounded.  As  to  the  movement  of  the  dunes, 
they  cannot  move  far,  because  they  will  advance  into  the  Basingstoke  canal,  and 
will  at  once  cease  to  be  dunes.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  dunes  are  moving 

•  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc.,  Winnipeg,  sect.  E,  p.  531. 

+  ‘  Further  Correspondence  relating  to  Affairs  in  South  Africa  ’  [Cd.  116.S],  1902, 

p.  62. 
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iu  !i  north-easterly  direction,  and  Fig.  8  shows  the  relics  of  a  blown-sand  dei'osit, 
the  bulk  of  which  has  been  eroded  and  trans^iorted  towards  the  north-east. 

Dr.  Stbahan  :  If  it  is  not  desirerl  to  put  any  questions,  it  merely  remains  for 
me  to  signify  your  thanks  to  Mr.  Ogilvie  for  his  exceedingly  interesting  paper. 
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‘The  Guadalquivir:  its  Personality,  its  People,  and  its  Associations.’  By 
Paul  Gwyime.  (Loudon:  Constable.  1912.  Pp.  xiv.,  386.  llluntmlioius. 
In,  6(1,  net.)  Mr.  Paul  Gwyime’s  monograph  on  the  Guadalquivir  is  devoted 
mainly  to  the  topography,  attributes,  historical  associations,  and  so  forth,  of 
what  is  certainly  the  most  historic  river  of  Spain.  Ue  finds  room,  however,  for 
a  discursive  narrative  of  his  {rersonal  experiences  in  Andalusia  and  many 
digressions  on  social  and  artistic  topics.  But  the  book  is  so  readable  and  enter¬ 
taining,  the  author’s  knowledge  of  Spain  so  intimate,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  people  so  obvious,  that  few  readers  will  resent  the  numerous  digressions. 
The  author’s  remarks  on  the  ethnological  influence  of  the  Guadalquivir  and 
other  great  rivers  are  instructive  and  suggestive.  That  a  river  influences  the 
character  and  development  of  the  race  through  whose  country  it  flows  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  and  Mr.  Gwynne  observes  that  the  Guadalquivir  is  the  only 
Spanish  river  possessing  this  attribute  to  any  great  extent.  Certainly,  most 
of  the  famous  rivers  of  the  old  world,  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Nile,  Indus,  etc.,  are 
closely  bound  up  with  the  great  events  of  ancient  history.  It  is  strange  to  leani 
that  there  is  much  dispute  among  Spanish  geographers  as  to  the  actual  source 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  the  Geographical  Institute  placing  its  source  in  the  Cazorla 
hills,  while  the  Hydrological  Commission  hold  that  the  actual  source  is  in  the 
Aguas  Frias,  in  the  gorge  of  El  Corralon.  The  author,  however,  seems  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  both  these  authorities. 

‘The  Bretmcr  Pass.’  By  Constance  Leigh  Clare.  (London:  The  Century 
Press.  1912.*  Pp.  xvii.,  310.  Sketch-map  and  Coloured  lUualrations.  6«.  net.) 
In  this  attractively  illustrated  volume  Miss  (k>nstanoe  Leigh  dare  gives  the 
result  of  twenty  years’  intimate  acquaintance  with  Tirol  and  the  Tirolese.  The 
importance  of  the  Brenner,  the  leading  physical  feature  of  the  country  and  the 
natural  link  betwi-en  Bavaria  and  North  Italy,  explains  the  title  of  the  book. . 
Indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  great  Alpine  roads  which  better  repay  the  historian, 
the  archaeologist,  naturalist,  or  artist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary  holiday¬ 
maker,  than  this  magnitioent  highway  which  serpentines  through  the  mazes 
of  the  Eastern  Aljis.  The  railway  naturally  diverted  most  of  the  tratfle  from 
the  pass,  but  the  advent  of  the  bicycle  and  motor-car  has  brought  the  life- 
blootl  back  to  this  great  artery  of  TiroL  The  author  devotes  an  interesting 
chapter  to  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Tirolese,  under  the  patriot  Andreas 
Hofer,  against  the  French  and  Bavarians,  and  quotes  a  curiously  inconsistent 
letter  from  Lord  Bathurst,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  which,  while  asserting  the 
justice  of  the  Tirolese  cause,  the  British  Government  impresses  upon  Hofer  and 
the  other  leaders  the  futUity  of  further  resistanoe  to  France,  and  at  the  same 
time  promises  pecuniary  aid. 

‘  Lucca  ’  (Medieval  Towns  Series).  By  Janet  Ross  and  Nelly  Eriohsen. 
(London  :  Dent.  1912.  Pp.  xiiL,  364.  lUuatratioru  and  Map.  4s.  6d.  net.) 
Though  the  artistic  interest  of  Lucca — associated  in  most  people’s  minds  merely 
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with  olive  oil — is  inferior  to  that  of  Perugia,  Asuiai,  or  Ferrara,  to  »ay  nothing 
of  the  great  abow-cities  ”  of  Italy,  it  containa  much  to  attract  the  intelligent 
tourist.  Indeed,  the  “  CSty  of  Light  ”  might  appeal  eapecially  to  our  country¬ 
men,  for  her  greatest  saints  were  British,  while,  according  to  an  epitaph  (now 
removed)  in  the  Church  of  S.  Frediano,  a  seventh-century  Saxon  king,  the 
legendary  St.  Richard,  is  buried  there.  The  authors  have  kept  strictly  to  the 
general  plan  of  this  series.  We  have  first  a  well-written  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  little  Republic,  from  Roman  times  down  to  1860,  when  it  was  incor^Mrated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  Lucca’s  chief 
architectural  features — its  church,  palaces,  and  towers,  for  which  Miss  Erichsen 
is  responsible.  These  chapters  are  readable  as  well  as  informative. 

*  Andorra :  the  Hidden  Republic.’  By  Lewis  Caston  Leary.  (London : 
Unwin.  1912.  Pp.  x.,  191.  lllu«lrationft.  5s.  nel.)  Andorra  has  been  aptly 
described  its  a  curious  survival  from  the  wreck  of  feudalism.  This  isolated, 
self-contained  little  Republic,  hidden  in  the  rewsses  of  the  givat  mountein  wall 
which  separates  Spain  from  France,  is  under  a  sort  of  dual  control,  Spaui  and 
France  having  been  the  joint  suzerains  since  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
intricate  history  of  the  feudal  relationships  with  the  Bisho{is  of  Urgel  repre¬ 
senting  Spain ;  with  the  noble  houses  of  Foix,  Brailly,  d’Albret,  and  Bourbon ; 
and  with  the  present  French  Republic,  is  skilfully  unravelled  by  Mr.  Leary.  In 
effect,  the  story  of  the  Republic  is  that  of  a  thousand  years’  struggle  between 
Church  and  State.  Though  the  political  and  historical  interest  of  this  sturdy 
little  republic  appeals  most  to  the  author,  he  has  not  neglected  the  presc>ut-day 
aspects  of  Andorra,  and  he  gives  an  attractive  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the 
inhabitants.  Andorra,  together  with  the  little  Italian  Republic  of  San  Marino 
and  the  miniature  principalities  of  Monaco  and  Leiohtenstein,  are  the  only 
mediaeval  states  of  Europe  that  have  escaped  absorption  by  the  Great  Powers, 
and  of  these,  Andorra  is  the  oldest,  the  largest  in  area,  and  the  smallest  in 
population. 

‘Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.’  16th  edit.  By  Karl  Baedeker.  (London: 
Unwin.  1912.  Pp.  Ivi.,  608.  Maps  and  Plans.  6s.  net.)  There  is  little  that 
need  be  said  of  this  classic  guide-book  except  that  the  new  edition  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and,  in  common  with  others  of  the  series,  has  been  carefully 
revised.  The  description  of  the  Naples  Museum,  containing  in  some  respects  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  in  Italy,  has  been  rewritten.  The  maps, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  these  guides,  have  been  carefully  brought 
up  to  date,  and  plans  of  Sorrento,  Oapri,  Salerno,  Amalfi,  Girgenti,  and  Sassari 
have  been  added. 


ASIA. 

Bobkban  Tribes. 

‘  The  Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo.’  k  description  of  their  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
condition,  with  some  discussion  of  their  ethnic  relations.  By  Charies  Hose,  D.sc., 
and  William  McDougall,  m.b.,  f.b.b.  ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  physical 
characters  of  the  Races  of  Borneo,  by  A.  C.  Haddon,  d.sc.,  f.b.s.  Two  vols. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1912.  42s. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Dr.  Charles  Hose  was  preparing  a  book  on  the 
natives  of  Sarawak,  for  which  task  his  prolonged,  extensive,  and  intimate 
aoqutkintaDoe  with  most  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Raj  singled  him  out  as  the 
most  oompetent  person.  A  worir  of  this  magnitude  and  complexity  is  peculiariy 
difficult  for  a  man  whose  life  has  been  one  of  action  rather  than  of  expression, 
and  consequently  the  collaboration  by  Dr.  W.  McDougall  has  been  of  great 
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advantage  alike  to  the  chief  author  and  to  the  reader.  Dr.  McDougall  has 
travelled  sufficiently  in  Sarawak  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  local  condition  and 
to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  his  wider  experience  in 
Torres  strait  and  elsewhere,  together  with  his  p.syohological  studies,  have  served 
to  give  him  a  broad  outlook;  in  fact,  the  dual  authorship  may  perhaps  be 
likened  to  the  association  of  Moses  and  Aaron  of  old.  A  few  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  sketch  of  the  geography  of  Borneo ;  as  there  was  so  much  to  say  about  the 
people,  space  could  not  be  spared  to  describe  various  types  of  scenery  or  the 
characteristic  flora  and  fauna:  but  these  subjects  are  amply  dealt  with  in 
Beccari’s  ‘  Wanderings  in  the  Great  Forests  of  Borneo’  (1904).  The  short  history 
indicates  the  outside  influences  that  have  affected  Sarawak  from  time  to  time. 

The  pagan  tribes  of  Sarawak  are  grouped  as  follows :  (1)  Sea  Dayak  or  Iban, 
(2)  Kayan,  (3)  Kenyah,  (4)  Klemantan,  (5)  Mumt,  (6)  Punan.  The  salient 
characters  of  these  groups  are  summarized  in  chapter  iii.,  and  their  racial  and 
cultural  affinities  are  discussed  in  chapter  xxi.,  and  again  in  an  Appendix  where 
statistical  data  are  provided  for  the  specialist.  The  authors  allow  the  question 
of  an  ancient  Negrito  population  to  remain  open ;  no  Negrito  community  at  pre¬ 
sent  exists,  and  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  such  a  race.  In  the  Appendix  it 
is  pointed  out  that  there  are  no  traces  of  Melanesians,  nor  of  Pre-Dravidians, 
unless  the  “  black ’’-skinned  Ulu  Ayars  of  Netherlands  Borneo  be  representatives 
of  that  Australoid  stock,  but  the  influence  of  a  much  later  immigration  from 
South  India  must  not  be  overlooked  Indications  of  a  dolichocephalic  popula¬ 
tion  are  found  in  the  Murut  group  (Murut,  Dusun,  Kalabit,  etc.).  The  yet  more 
heterogeneous  Klemantan  group  comprises  such  tribes  as  the  Land  Dayaks  (the 
Uhl  Ayar,  etc.,  of  Netherlands  Borneo),  the  Sepob,  and  numerous  tribes  living 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast,  and  shades  off  into  Kenyah  and  Punan, 
all  of  whom  are  supposed  by  the  authors  to  have  reached  Borneo  while  it  was 
still  connected  with  the  mainland;  the  Punan  alone  retaining  the  primitive 
cultural  status.  They  regard  this  group  as  Indonesian  despite  the  general 
tendency  of  ethnologists  to  restrict  that  term  to  a  dolichoceidialic  stock,  whereas 
these  peoples  are  mainly  brachyoephalic.  Later,  according  to  them,  Borneo  was 
invaded  by  the  Kayan  in  the  south,  the  Murut  in  the  north,  and  the  Iban  in  the 
south-west.  Of  these  three  invasions,  “  that  of  the  Kayans  has  been  of  most 
effect  in  spreading  a  higher  culture  among  the  indigenous  population.”  Argu¬ 
ments  are  adduced  to  show  that  the  Kayans  migrated  to  Borneo  from  the  basin 
of  the  Irawadi,  possibly  some  seven  hundred  years  ago.  The  Karens  seem  to  the 
authors  to  be  the  people  “  most  closely  akin  to  the  Kayans.”  Ghinese,  Indian, 
and  Malay  migrations  are  also  alluded  to.  Only  a  small  space  is  devoted  to 
these  problematical  matters,  the  rest  being  concerned  with  a  very  readable 
though  detailed  account  of  the  social  system,  daily  life,  agriculture,  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  war,  handicrafts,  art,  magico-religious  beliefs  and  practices,  folk-tales,  and  so 
forth,  of  the  people.  The  Kayan  are  taken  more  especially  as  a  type,  the  corre¬ 
spondences  and  divergences  of  other  tribes  being  noted.  There  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  selecting  one  tribe  as  typical,  for  it  gives  the  reader  a  more  definite 
conception,  and  as  the  Kayan  are  the  most  highly  organized  of  all  the  tribes 
(though  the  Kenyah  approach  them  closely),  we  can  gain  a  clear  impression  of  the 
high-water  mark  of  culture  among  the  pagan  tribes.  As  a  set-off  to  this  we  have 
a  chapter  on  the  nomad  hunters,  the  gentle  savages  of  the  jungle.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Iban  have  recently  been  admirably  set  forth  by  the  Rev.  E.  H. 
Gomes  in  his  ‘  Seventeen  Years  among  the  Sea  Dayaks  of  Borneo  ’(1911).  H.  Ling 
Roth’s  useful  compilation,  ‘The  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo’ 
(1890),  is  still  indispensable,  though  for  fuller  and  more  accurate  information  on 
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many  of  the  tribes  the  student  will  naturally  refer  to  Hose  &  MoDougall’s  work. 
The  chapter  on  Qoremment  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  principle  of  self-government 
adopted  by  H.H.  Rajah  Brooke,  and  also  of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  a 
Resident  sometimes  finds  himself ;  the  graphic  account  of  the  peace-making  at 
daudetown  in  1889  recalls  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  present  writer’s 
experiences.  It  seems  superfluous  to  add  that  Drs.  Hose  and  ^Dougall  have 
produced  a  book  that  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable,  and  that  it  will  remain 
for  a  very  long  time  the  authoritative  work  on  the  people  whom  the  senior  author 
knows  and  loves  so  well.  Finally,  a  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  211 
plates  (4  being  coloured),  most  of  which  are  excellent  collotype  reproductions 
of  beautiful  photographs,  for  the  most  part  taken  by  Dr.  Hose ;  they  alone  are 
worth  the  cost  of  the  book. 

A.  G.  Haddon. 

VnOETATION  OF  TeAKSCASPIA. 

‘  The  .Second  Danish  Pamir  Expedition  conducted  by  0.  Olufsen.’  Studies  on  the 
Vegetation  of  the  Transcaspian  Lowlands.  By  Ove  Paulsen.  With  79  Figures 
atul  a  Map.  Copenhagen :  Gyldendalske  Boghandel.  Xordisk  Forlag.  1912. 

We  have  given  us  in  this  paper  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  deserts  of  the  Transcaspian  plains.  The  territory  included  in  the  last 
term  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  Russian  Government  Transcaspia,  bordered 
on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  sea,  on  the  south  by  North  Persia,  in  open  com¬ 
munication  with  Russia  in  the  north  through  the  plains  north  of  the  Caspian 
.sea.  and  stretching  east  as  far  as  Lake  Balkhash.  It  is  practically  Turkestan 
without  the  Kirghiz  steppes.  Steppes  have  a  closed  vegetation,  and  the  soil 
contains  a  good  deal  of  humus  and  is  surface-moist.  There  are  few  sulphates 
and  chlorides.  In  the  true  deserts,  however,  the  vegetation  is  open  and  inter¬ 
rupted.  There  is  but  little  humus,  and  the  subsoil  contains  more  water  than 
the  surface  soil.  Hence  we  not  infrequently  get  trees  and  bushes  which  are 
able  to  reach  the  deeper  water-supply  with  thrir  longer  roots.  Sulphates  and 
chlorides  are  plentiful.  The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  five  different  types 
of  formations  met  with  in  this  area.  He  distinguishes  salt,  clay,  stone,  and 
sand  deserts,  and  river-side  thickets.  In  the  salt  deserts  we  get  annual  and 
perennial  halophytes  and  a  few  small  bushes.  Spring  flowers  are  not  known,  all 
plants  being  at  their  best  during  the  summer.  The  clay  deserts,  generally 
higher  in  their  situation  than  the  salt  deserts,  are  winter-moist,  and  therefore 
have  a  spring  flora,  and  summer-dry,  which  gives  them  a  very  xerophil  siunmer 
flora.  In  the  stone  deserts,  as  yet  not  properly  worked  out,  the  vegetation  is 
repres«mted  mainly  by  xerophil  stunted  shrubs  and  undergrowth.  In  the  sand 
deserts  the  author  describes  several  types  of  vegetation.  The  barchans  are 
slowly  migrating  yellowish  dunes  of  inland  sand.  They  produce  annuals  mostly. 
The  more  or  less  stationary  hummock  sand  carries  a  comparatively  rich  flora ; 
the  flat  sedentary  sand  plains  have  a  steppe-like  vegetation.  The  dune-chain 
.sands  are  not  drifting  rapidly,  and  small  switch-like  desert  shrubs  are  found 
here.  The  recently  formed  dunes  along  the  Caspian  coa.st,  and  following  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  bear  annuals  mainly,  and  in  great  abundance  Aristidti 
pennata,  which  plant  corresponds  to  our  Paamma  arenaria.  The  river-side 
thickets  may  in  some  cases  practically  form  small  forests.  Earlier  in  the  book 
some  statistics  are  supplied  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  geology  and  meteor¬ 
ology  of  the  district.  The  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  growth-forms 
met  with,  and  a  systematic  account  of  the  plant  species. 


O.  V.  D. 
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TwsmtiethoCkntuby  India. 


'  The  Empire  of  India  ’  (the  All  Red  Series).  By  Sir  Bampyfylde  Fuller,  k.c.b.i. 
London :  Pitman.  1918.  Pp.  z.,  313.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 


This  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  political  and  eoonomioal  oonditions  of 
India  of  to-day.  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  has  presented  a  comprehensive  conspectus 
of  the  country,  and  though  bis  personal  views  are  not  unduly  obtruded,  he 
does  not  shirk  occasional  criticism.  His  observations  and  conclusions,  the  fruit 
of  long  and  varied  administrative  experience,  ate  certainly  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  politician  and  publicist.  In  addition  to  the  chapters  dealing  with 
physical  features,  natural  history,  commerce,  agriculture,  industries,  etc.,  which 
are  common  to  the  series,  there  are  illuminating  and  suggestive  ones  on  such 
topics  as  educational  policy,  effects  of  climate  on  Europeans,  police  organization, 
relations  of  Native  States  with  the  Government,  land  revenue,  etc.  But  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is  that  which  deals  with  India  in  posse, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  political  aspirations  of  the  so-called  National 
party,  and  the  results  of  the  remarkable  development  in  social  and  economic 
directions,  which  is  such  a  significant  feature  in  the  history  of  twentieth-century 
India. 

The  author  employs  a  striking  amd  ingenious  metaphor  to  show  the  peculiar, 
and  in  some  respects  anomalous,  positicm  of  the  Native  States.  He  compares 
India  to  an  anciwt  tessellated  pavement  which  has  been  restored,  the  tessera 
representing  the  Native  States,  and  the  replaced  slabs  and  plain  stone  the 
territories  that  have  come  under  British  administration.  Equally  lucid  and 
illuminating  is  his  exposition  of  the  respective  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Viceroy  and  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Indeed,  we  have  never  seen  them  so 
intelligibly  and  precisely  defined  before. 

In  his  reference  to  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Calcutta 
to  Delhi,  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  naturally  adopts  a  rather  guarded  attitude, 
but  he  is  evidently  not  in  favour  of  it,  and  observes  that  at  Delhi  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  non-official  European  life,  and  that 
“  the  concerns  which  lie  nearest  to  it  will  be  those  of  the  native  i^inoes.” 

The  illustrations  are  good,  and  it  is  something  to  get  a  new  point  of  view  of 
the  much'photographed  Taj  Mahal. 

E.  A.  R.  B. 


Nxpal. 


‘  Picturesque  Nepal.*  By  Percy  Brown,  Indian  Educational  Service.  London : 

A.  &  C.  Black.  1913.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Nepal  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  least-known  regions  of  India,  and  Mr.  Brown 
has  done  well  to  place  on  record  so  much  literary  information  as  well  as  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  photographs  of  art  objects  characteristic  of  the  country  and  its 
aborigines.  The  modernization  of  this  State  is  making  great  strides  and  the  older 
architecture,  temples,  dwellings,  carving,  ornamentation,  and  metal  work  visible 
on  all  sides,  deserved  to  be  pictorially  reproduced  before  they  decay  or  disappear 
under  the  utilitarian  changes  of  Western  civilization.  The  Newars,  who  are  the 
aborigines  and  the  largest  section  of  the  Nepalese,  besides  forming  the  bulk  of 
the  populations  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Patan  and  Bhatgaon  as  carpenters, 
masons,  metal  workers,  and  printers,  are  ingenious  and  skilful,  and  the  strikingly 
picturesque  appearance  (rf  old  Nepad  is  largely  due  to  their  aesthetic  tempera¬ 
ment.  As  the  author  remarks,  “  In  two  particular  branches  of  artistic  em¬ 
bellishment  these  people  excel — in  the  decorative  treatment  of  their  houses 
and  palaces  and  the  enrichment  of  their  temples  and  shrines.  The  streets  and 
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squares  of  Patan  and  Bhatgaon  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  their  success  with  the 
former,  while  the  riot  of  carved  wood  and  embossed  metal  on  the  sacred  build¬ 
ings  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  features  of  the 
State.”  Next  in  numbers  to  the  Newars  come  the  Gurkhas,  who  comprise  the 
dominant  and  warlike  section  of  the  combined  community,  and  whose  excellent 
qualities  as  soldiers  are  well  known  and  recognized  by  all  military  authorities. 
The  State  itself  has  a  standing  army  of  at  least  20,000  men,  well  equipped 
and  regularly  drilled.  The  chief  feature  of  this  small  volume  is  a  collection 
of  some  forty  excellent  photographs,  chiefly  dealing  with  temples,  shrines,  and 
the  more  conspicuous  and  ornamental  palaces  and  public  buildings.  There  is 
a  small  historical  summary  of  Nepad’s  associations  with  the  outer  world,  but 
we  miss  any  reference  to  Orazio  della  Penna  and  his  long  sojourn  in  the  Nepal 
vall^,  which  supplies  an  interesting  link  between  the  State  and  the  early  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  movement  in  Tibet. 

A  Baedeker  for  China. 

*  Northern  China  and  Korea.*  2nd  edit.  By  J.  Madrolle.  Paris  :  Hachette.  1912. 

Pp.  471.  Maps  and  Plans.  15s.  net. 

In  this  guide  M.  Madrolle  attempts  to  do  for  China  what  Baedeker  has  done 
for  European  countries,  and  such  a  traveller’s  handbook  was  badly  needed. 
China  will,  perhaps,  soon  take  the  place  of  Japan  among  globe-trotters  as  the 
principal  touring  field  in  the  Far  East,  owing  to  the  remarkable  railway  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  last  few  years.  There  are  now  no  less  than  5800  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  open  for  traffic,  and  about  2200  miles  under  construction.  Indeed,  in  a  few 
years  a  “Trans-Chinese  Express”  will  tsdce  travellers  from  Manchuria  and 
Peking  to  the  opposite  conflnes  of  the  country — to  the  teeming  city  of  Canton, 
and  the  vast  emporium  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  arrangement  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  tourists,  the  parts  of  this 
vast  country  ill-supplied  with  means  of  communications  being  only  cursorily 
noticed.  The  bulk  of  the  book  deals  with  the  treaty  ports  and  the  great  inland 
cities  easily  accessible  by  rail  or  river-steamers,  while  carefully  drawn  plans  of 
these  cities  supplement  the  text.  Korea  being  now  traversed  in  the  “  new  over¬ 
land  ”  to  Japan,  is  very  fully  described.  For  a  work  covering  so  wide  a  field, 
and  one  for  the  most  part  virgin  soil  to  the  guide-book  compiler,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  errors  is  low.  We  have  only  come  across  one  serious  omission — in 
the  paragraph  dealing  with  means  of  locomotion  in  Tientsin,  the  electric  tram 
service  is  ignored. 

R  A.  R.  B. 


‘  The  Royal  Visit  to  India.’  By  the  Hon.  John  Fortescue.  (London : 
Macmillan.  1812.  Pp.  viii.,  324.  Illustrations.  10s.  6rf.)  The  Royal  journey 
appears  to  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  its  historian.  The  subject  cannot 
have  been  an  easy  one  to  handle,  but  the  writer’s  clear  descriptions  of  the  great 
pageants  and  the  arrangements  for  them,  his  minute  appreciation  of  episode  and 
colour,  his  occasional  gentle  criticisms,  are  admirable.  Into  the  formal  setting  of  the 
whole  there  are  skilfully  introduced  homely  notes  of  informality  when  the  author 
deals  with  the  voyages  out  and  home,  and  with  moments  of  recreation  in  India. 

‘The  Lushei  Kuki  Clans.”  By  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  Shakespear.  (London: 
Macmillan.  1912.  Pp.  xxii.,  235.  Map  and  Illustrations.  10s.)  This  volume, 
published  by  the  orders  of  the  (Jovemment  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  deals 
with  clans  whose  range  extends  from  Manipur  into  adjacent  territories  both  north 
and  south,  and  whose  original  home  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  middle  valley 
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of  the  Manipur  river,  within  the  Chin  hills  district.  The  book  treats  fully  of 
characteristics,  customs,  reUgion,  and  lore,  and  has  a  chapter  on  languages  and 
dialects,  with  a  comparative  vocabulary  of  the  Thado  and  Lushai  speeches,  and 
notes  on  others  allied  to  them. 

‘Pioneers  in  India.’  By  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  (London:  Blackie.  1913. 
Pp.  xiv.,  320.  Illustrations.  6«.)  In  this  volume  of  his  ‘Pioneers  of 
Empire  ’  series,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  a  wider  field  than  in  those  cases  where 
ho  has  only  episodes  of  early  exploration  to  draw  upon.  These,  of  course,  form 
his  theme  for  the  most  part  in  the  present  case,  but  the  vast  subject  of  the 
pre-British  history  of  India  is  sufficiently  touched,  and  it  may  bo  added  that 
Tibet  and  other  countries  neighbouring  to  the  Indian  empire  are  dealt  with  inci¬ 
dentally.  Considering  the  special  object  of  this  series,  the  well-proportioned 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  present  volume  commands  admiration. 

‘  EinfUhrung  in  die  Tropenwelt :  Ceylon.’  By  Dr.  K.  Cuenther.  (Leipzig: 
Engelmann.  1911.  Pp.  x.,  393.  Map  awl  Illustrations.)  This  is  a  pleasant 
description  of  travels  in  Ceylon  by  an  author  who  has  studied  the  natural 
history  of  the  island.  It  has  many  good  photographs  rather  roughly  reproduced, 
and  a  gieat  number  of  these  are  botanical  studies. 

AFRICA. 

It.^lian  8om.vlil.vnu. 

'  La  Somalia  Italiana  nci  tre  anni  del  mio  governo.’  Relazioue  del  Senatorc  Nobile 
Giacomo  de  ^lartino.  Koma.  1912. 

This  quarto  volume,  consisting  of  some  two  hundred  closely  prmted  pages, 
details  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  from  an  administrative  ])oint  of  view  regarding 
the  colony  and  protectorate  of  Italian  Somaliland,  from  the  Culf  of  Aden  south¬ 
wards  to  the  river  Juba,  the  frontier  of  British  East  Africa.  The  southern 
|Kirt  of  this  region  is  the  Italian  colony,  properly  so  called,  while  the  northern 
part  consists  of  the  native  states  under  ItaUan  protection.  The  Senatore’s 
rejKjrt  is  strictly  an  official  document,  much  after  the  style  of  an  Lidian  Pro¬ 
vincial  Administration  Report,  in  which  the  gradual  progress  and  development  in 
each  de|Mvrtment  are  noted.  Regarding  the  progress  made  in  cotton  cultivation 
along  the  banks  of  the  Juba,  Mr.  H.  Powell,  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  British  East  Africa,  gives  an  entirely  favourable  opinion,  and  the  result 
encourages  the  author  of  the  Italian  Reiwrt  to  declare  that  cotton  is  the  most 
important  and  promising  product  of  these  parts.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  voluminous  report  is  not  exactly  suited  for  general  review, 
but  the  progress  made  in  such  fields  of  exi)eriment  as  colonizing  and  immigra¬ 
tion,  both  white  and  coloured,  veterinary  and  sanitary  operations,  agriculture 
and  irrigation,  are  an  encouraging  proof  of  the  energy  with  which  the  governor 
and  his  staff  have  pursuetl  the  great  task  of  material  development  throughout 
the  i)ossession  during  the  pjist  three  years.  The  report  is  illustrated  with 
several  photographs,  but  the  numerous  and  carefully  produced  maps  arc  a  more 
ureful  feature. 

West  Africa  and  the  Congo. 

‘  Dawn  in  Darkest  Africa.’  By  John  H.  Harris.  Introduction  by  the  Earl  of 
Cromer.  London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1912.  Illustrations  and  Map.  lOs.  6d. 

7iet, 

In  writing  this  book,  Mr.  Harris  has  performed  a  public  service.  The  reader 
who  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  “  Darkest  Africa  ” — - 
certainly  not  a  geographical  term — soon  discovers  that  the  author  is  dealing 
No.  VI. — Junk,  1913.1  2  q 
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with  West  Africa,  and  in  West  Africa  Mr.  Harris  includes  not  only  Angola,  but 
the  whole  of  Belgian  Congo.  His  object  is  to  describe  existing  conditions,  moral 
and  material,  in  that  part  of  the  continent  and,  specially,  to  consider  the 
methods  of  goverimient  adopted  by  European  powem  in  dealing  with  the 
Africans,  and  the  conseijuences  which  have  followed  those  methods.  To  quote 
from  Lord  Cromer’s  introduction,  Mr.  Harris  writes  “as  a  fair-minded  and 
thoroughly  well-informed  observer,”  and  he  has  “  acquired  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
main  principles  which  should  guide  Europeans  who  are  called  upon  to  rule  over 
a  backward  and  primitive  society.”  His  verdict  on  the  balance  of  evidence  is, 
that  dawn  is  coming  after  darkness,  but  the  coming  of  day  has  been  neverthe¬ 
less  hindered  as  well  as  aided  by  the  doings  of  the  white  man. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  part  describes  African  types, 
scenery,  and  customs.  It  includes  an  illuminating  chapter  on  the  African 
woman,  with  some  not  unkind  side  blows  at  the  white  woman  of  fashion. 
Part  ii.  deals  with  civilization  and  the  African  under  such  headings  as  The 
White  Man’s  Burden,  the  Educated  Native,  and  Race  Prejudice.  (It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  of  all  the  European  overlords  of  Africa  the  Portuguese  alone  have 
no  colour-bar;  though  there  are  also  instances  of  Frenchmen  who  exhibit  no 
racial  antipathies.)  The  whole  of  this  section  deserves  careful  study.  In 
Part  iii.  land  and  labour  problems,  slavery,  and  the  future  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
arc  discussed.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Harris  describes  the  manner  in  which 
British  authority  is  employed  in  Southern  Nigeria  to  uphold  the  system  of 
domestic  slavery.  Part  iv.  is  concerned  with  economics  (the  products  of  the 
oil  palm,  the  rubber  and  cocoa  industries)  and  with  the  progress  of  Christian 
missions.  The  chapter  on  missions  is  judicious  and  discriminating.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  while  Roman  Catholics  have  the  best  industrial  missions,  the 
Protestant  missions  do  the  finest  medical  work.  The  former  prejudice  among 
Protestant  missionaries  against  industrial  miasions  is  now,  however,  almost  dead. 

In  Part  v.  Mr.  Harris  tries  his  hand  at  rearranging  the  map  of  Central 
Africa.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  excursion  into  political  geography.  The 
author  starts  on  the  assumption  that  “  the  extensive  Congo  territories  are  too 
hea\'y  a  responsibility  for  Belgium,”  and  he  suggests  that  Cermany  should  take 
over  the  greater  part  of  Belgian  Congo — but  not  the  lower  regions — and  a 
jwrtion  of  French  Congo.  In  this  connection  the  author  does  not  appear  to 
take  into  account  the  recent  territorial  changes  in  the  Congo- Kamerun  region. 
Comix'iisations  by  Cermany  are  indicated.  As  Lord  Cromer  says,  the  suggestion, 
to  the  diplomatic  mind,  is  somewhat  startling,  and  this  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  discuss  it. 

The  book  has  many  and  excellent  illustrations,  and  there  is  an  outline  map. 

F.  R.  C. 


Nigerian  Peoples. 


‘  The  Tailed  Head  Hunters  of  Nigeria.’  By  Major  A.  J.  N.  Trcmcarno.  London: 

Seeley,  Service  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1912.  Illustrations  and  Sketch-map.  16s.  net. 

'  Hausa  Superstitions  and  Customs.’  By  the  same.  London :  John  Bale,  Sons  & 
Danielsson,  Ltd.  1913.  Illustrations,  Text  Figures,  and  Maps.  21s.  net. 

These  two  books  are  in  a  sense  complementary  to  one  another.  Eivch  deals 
with  people  inhabiting  Northern  Nigeria,  and  each  seeks  to  paint  the  picture,  as 
it  were,  from  the  inside — to  show  us  certain  races  as  they  appear  to  themselves. 
’This  is  specially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  book  about  the  Hausa.  The  other 
volume  deals  mainly  with  tribes  living  in  the  “Pagan  belt  ”  which  extends  on 
either  side  of  the  Benue  river ;  but  it  contains  much  other  matter  of  interest, 
vividly  picturing  the  life  of  the  British  official  in  West  Africa,  and  helping  us  to 
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understand  the  light  in  which  the  negro  regards  the  white  man,  esjjecially  when 
he  comes  as  judge  and  tax-gatherer  combined.  Major  Trcmcarne  has  now  had 
many  years’  experience  of  the  West  Coast,  and  he  is  a  close  and  sympathetic 
student  of  native  customs  and  culture.  This  helps  us  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  view-point  of  oven  a  naked  head-hunting  cannibal. 

‘The  Tailed  Head-Hunters  of  Nigeria’  is,  however,  not  quite  an  accurate 
title,  for  it  appears  that  in  the  tribes  to  whom  this  designation  is  applied  it  is 
the  men  who  do  the  head-hunting  and  the  women  only  who  wear  the  tails. 
Thesis  Nigerian  women  are  not  the  sole  tail-wearers  known,  but  no  other  people 
s<‘em  to  wear  such  elaborate  appendages,  nor  to  attach  so  much  importance  to 
them.  The  tribes  who  go  head- hunting  live  mostly  in  the  border-lands  of  the 
Nassarawa  and  Bauchi  provinces,  with  the  town  of  Jemaan  Daroro  as  centre. 
Theirs  is  for  the  most  part  a  hilly  country,  difficult  of  access.  Feuds  with  one 
another  and  with  Hausa  and  Fulani  have  separated  tribes  of  the  same  stock  and 
led  to  much  specialization,  though  in  some  things,  such  as  body  marks  and  the 
wearing  of  tails,  various  tribes  have  the  same  customs.  The  tail-wearing  tribes 
arc  the  Kagora,  Ataka,  Ganawari,  Moroa,  Katab,  living  north  and  north-cast 
of  Jemaan  Daroro,  and  the  Kaji  and  Jaba  to  the  north-west  of  that  place. 
The  Ganawari  are  also  cannibals.  The  tail  is  worn  by  married  women  only. 
It  has  various  names  according  to  the  amount  of  decoration  bestowed  upon  it 
(and  hero  is  the  belle’s  only  chance  of  coquetry),  but  “  is  in  its  most  primitive 
form  called  hinnok,  and  this  is  in  shape  something  like  a  mushroom,  some  being 
long  and  thin,  others  being  short  and  stumpy.”  The  information  about  these 
|)eoplos  is  both  new  and  valuable.  There  are  excellent  descriptions  of  some 
jiarts  of  the  coiintry  visited,  but  no  very  clear  general  account  of  the  topography 
of  the  region,  and  the  sketch-map  given  affords  no  help  in  this  direction.  Good 
illustrations  arc  given  of  the  kunnoks,  or  tails,  in  situ. 

‘  Hausa  Superstitions  and  Customs  ’  is  a  book  primarily  for  the  student,  and 
is  a  very  thorough  and  trustworthy  piece  of  work.  In  a  journal  devoted  to 
geographical  subjects  it  docs  not  call  for  detailed  notice,  but,  as  to  divorce  land 
and  folk  is  contrary  to  nature,  the  reader  whose  interests  may  be  chiefly  geo¬ 
graphical  will  still  find  this  volume  well  worth  study.  It  contains  faitliful 
renderings  of  one  hundred  folk-tales,  gathered  by  the  author  himself  from  illiterate 
Hausa.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of  these  tales  is  the  prominent  part  played 
in  them  by  animals  and  birds.  The  spider,  it  may  be  noted,  is  regarded  as  the 
most  cunning  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest.  To  the  tales  given  in  full  arc 
addl'd  many  variants  and  useful  notes.  In  addition,  the  author  devotes  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  the  “  characteristics  and  virtues  ”  of  the  Hausa,  and  to  tho 
whole  range  of  what  may  bo  called  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  pagans  among 
them.  The  student  of  folk-lore  will  at  once  recognize  the  great  value  of  Major 
Tremearnc’s  work ;  but  the  author  seeks  also  to  convince  the  ordinary  reader  of 
the  worth  of  the  stories  ho  has  collected.  He  says,  “  a  certain  class  of  folk-lore 
is  to  a  great  extent  an  enunciation  of  folk-law.”  If  besides  the  tales  we  include 
the  proverbs,  of  which  the  Hausa  have  great  store,  wo  certainly  begin  to  get  an 
understanding  of  a  people  rather  low  yet  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  but  destined 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  tho  development  of  our  West  African  dominions. 
It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  find  among  the  Hausa  folk-tales  parallels  to  many 
English  and  other  nursery  tales  and  to  Biblical  stories.  The  explanation  of  the 
widespread  Tar  Baby  legend  which  the  author  gives  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  figures  in  tho  text,  illustrative  chiefly  of  Hausa  industries,  are  a  valuable 
feature  of  tho  book.  We  may  note,  also,  that  the  Hausa  text  of  the  folk-tales  is 
shortly  to  bo  published  as  a  companion  volume.  F.  K.  G. 
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AMERICA. 


British  Colvmbu. 

‘  Briticb  Columbia :  its  History,  People,  Industries,  and  Resources.’  Compiled  by 
Henry  J.  Boam.  Edited  by  Asbley  C.  Brown.  London:  Sells,  Ltd.,  118,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.  1912.  Price  £5  5s. 


A  most  extensive  collection  of  information  relating  to  Canada’s  Pacific 
Province  is  to  be  found  in  Sells’  ‘British  Columbia.’’  The  history  is  a  giK)d 
resume  of  Bancroft  and  Walbran.  Education,  defence,  harbours,  shipping, 
forestry,  railway  development,  arc  the  work  of  the  compiler,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Boam,  who  has  made  these  subjects  clear  reading.  The  compiler  would  have 
sup{)lied  a  better  generalization  of  the  geography  had  he  made  use  of  Metin's 
‘  La  Columbic  Britannique’  as  the  foundation  of  his  descriptions  of  Van¬ 
couver  island,  Yale,  the  Kootenays,  the  Queen  Charlotte  archipelago,  and 
the  Coast  District.  Some  of  the  special  articles  are  of  value,  notably  Mr.  Hugh 
Savage’s  description  of  the  great  Northern  Interior  of  the  Province.  The  rest 
of  the  special  articles  are  by  men  who  know  their  subjects. 

The  book  is  well  got  up,  the  plates  excellent,  and  the  maps  as  good  as  can 
be  expected  in  an  essentially  commercial  publication.  With  the  extensive  rail¬ 
way  development  in  progress  the  work  will  be  soon  out  of  date,  but  for  the 
present  as  a  book  of  reference  it  is  to  be  recommended. 

J.  B.  T. 


POLAR  REGIONS. 


Second  Arctic  Expedition  in  the  Fham. 


‘  Report  of  the  Second  Norwegian  Arctic  Expedition  in  the  Fram,  1898-1902. 

Vol.  1  to  2.  Christiania :  Yidenskabs-Selskabot,  1907-1911. 

Three  out  of  the  four  volumes  giving  the  results  of  Otto  Sverdrup’s  long  and 
fruitful  expedition  in  the  Fram  are  publishcKl.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Per 
Schei,  the  geologist  of  the  expedition,  a  few  years  after  his  return,  the  editorship 
was  entrusted  to  Dr.  N.  Willc.  In  the  first  volume  is  a  report  on  the 
meteorology  by  Dr.  H.  Mohn.  The  observations,  which  aro  published  in 
fxtenso,  were  taken  every  two  hours  in  winter  quarters,  and  every  four  at  sea. 
A  curious  feature  in  the  daily  march  of  temperature  is  brought  out  by  these 
figures,  but  one  not  unknown  from  other  Arctic  records.  In  the  dark  sc'ason 
with  a  clear  sky,  the  daily  minimum  is  by  day  and  the  maximum  by  night.  In 
other  months  the  ordinary  daily  period  occurs.  North  whids  were  by  far  the 
most  frequent  in  all  months  except  June,  but  the  observed  number  of  some 
directions  is  too  small  to  show  the  thermal  character  of  the  winds  in  question. 
While  north  winds  account  for  26*2  jkt  cent,  of  the  total  frequency,  32‘4  per 
ct'iit.  is  accounted  for  by  calms.  These  north  winds  were  as  frequent  on  the 
high  land  as  in  the  fjords  running  north  and  south  where  the  Fram  spent  three 
of  her  four  winters.  The  amount  of  precipitation  was  small,  but,  as  usual  in 
{)olar  climates,  it  was  found  im^iossiblc  to  measure  it  accurately. 

There  are  two  pajxjrs,  one  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Nathorst,  on  the  fossil  flora  of 
Ellesmere  Land,  and  there  is  a  third  with  a  map  on  the  geological  results  by  Carl 
Bugge.  The  glaciation  of  Ellesmere  and  Heiberg  Lands  has  never  been  more 
intense  than  it  is  now,  since  the  last  great  submersion  of  the  land.  No  land 
unglaciated  at  present  shows  any  indication  of  glaciation  in  the  past. 

There  are  three  lengthy  botanical  contributions  by  Mr.  H.  G.  iSimmons,  the 
Swedish  botanist  of  the  expedition,  dealing  respectively  with  the  vascular  flora 
of  Ellesmere  Land,  that  of  North  Devon,  and  the  phanerogams  and  ferns  of 
north-west  Greenland.  In  both  cases  the  author  discusses  collections  previous 
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to  his  own,  and  takes  a  complete  survey  of  the  flora.  Ellesmere  Land,  so  far, 
has  yielded  115  species,  of  which  more  than  half  (63  per  cent.)  are  circumpolar, 
and  some  even  from  beyond  Arctic  regions.  But  apart  from  these,  the  Green- 
landic  aspect  of  the  Ellesmere  Land  8ora,  contended  for  by  Hooker,  is  not  bomo 
out.  But  yet  Hooker’s  opinion  holds  true  if  the  comparison  is  made,  not  with 
the  flora  of  Greenland  as  a  whole,  but  with  that  of  the  north-west,  which 
contains  a  strong* American  element.  In  analyzing  and  discussing  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  floras  of  north-west  and  north-east  Greenland,  Mr.  Simmons  notes 
that  the  only  real  difference  between  the  two  is  the  small  Spitsbergen  and 
European  element  in  the  latter,  which  is  absent  on  the  western  side.  This 
points  to  a  land  bridge  between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen  in  the  past,  unless 
wo  can  accept  dispersal  by  birds.  Winds  and  wave  influence  cannot  bo 
accepted  as  an  explanation.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bird  carriers  is 
that  these  species  are  found  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  east  coast,  and  not 
the  south.  But  neither  w’ould  a  land  bridge  explain  that  anomaly  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  However,  what  lessens  considerably  the  value  of  such  discussions  and 
speculations  is,  as  the  author  admits,  the  incompleteness  of  data  from  these 
regions.  More  extensive  collections  must  bo  made  before  such  a  discussion  can 
be  'place<l  on  a  sound  footing.  Extensive  bibliographies  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  Mr.  Simmons’  papers.  Dr.  O.  V.  Darbishire,  who  reports  on  the 
collection  of  lichens,  says  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  brought  back  fn)m 
Arctic  regions,  comprising  as  it  does  nearly  10,000  specimens.  It  is  remarkable 
to  find  that  72‘3  per  cent,  of  the  lichens  of  Arctic  America,  Greenland,  Spits- 
iK'tgen,  and  Iceland  are  also  found  in  Tirol ;  in  other  words,  they  are  also 
Alpine  8|K'oie8. 

Dr.  F.  Ingvarson  has  an  important  paper  on  driftwood.  Most  of  it  was 
collected  in  the  western  part  of  Jones  sound,  but  stray  pieces  were  found  on 
the  west  and  east  of  Ellesmere  Land  and  in  Cardigan  strait.  They  were 
almost  all  of  Larix  and  Picea  with  a  very  few  Populus  and  Salix.  The  author 
discusses  at  length  the  origin  of  this  driftwood,  and  decides  that  it  comes,  not 
fmm  the  St.  Ijawrenoo  river,  Hudson  bay,  or  the  Mackenzie  river,  but  from 
Siberian  rivers,  probably  fnim  the  Indigirka,  the  Kolyma,  and  other  rivers  in 
eastern  Siberia.  The  Jones  sound  driftwood  probably  reaches  that  region  by 
Davis  strait  and  Baffin  bay,  like  that  on  the  south-west  of  Greenland.  A  long 
re]s>rt  on  terrestrial  magnetism  is  contributerl  by  A.  S.  Steen,  and  Major  G. 
Isachsen  tabulates  the  astronomical  and  geodetical  observations.  A  very  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  land  was  addetl  to  the  map  and  was  surveyed.  There  are 
thn*e  large  colourwl  maps:  One  of  the  whole  area  of  work  (1  :  2,OCO,OO0),  a 
second  of  the  west  end  of  Jones  sound,  and  a  third  of  Buchanan  bay  and  Bache 
pi'iiinsula,  the  two  latter  on  a  scale  of  1  :  200,000. 

A  number  of  zoological  and  other  papers  complete  the  volumes.  Most  of 
the  memoirs  art'  in  Engli.sh,  a  few  in  German,  and  at  least  one  unfortunately  is 
in  Norwegian.  The  three  volumes  form  a  splendid  record  of  a  great  amount  of 
useful  work.  The  expense  of  publication  is  borne  by  the  Fridtjof  Nansen  Fund 
fo:  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


GENERAL. 
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*  From  Polo  to  Pole :  a  book  for  young  people.'  By  Sven  Hedin.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1912.  Pp.  xiv.,  408.  Sketch-maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  Is,  Qd.  net. 


“  Describe  a  journey  from  Stockholm  to  Constantinople,  with  notes  on  the 
large  towns  through  which  you  pass.”  The  type  of  question  is  familiar ;  one 
does  not  remember  that  scholars  are  as  a  rule  enthusiastic  over  answering  it. 
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It  would  be  impossible,  however,  for  any  normal-minded  boy  or  girl  not  to  grow 
enthusiastic  over  Dr.  Sven  Hedin’s  description  of  this  journey,  and  of  the  many 
others  described  in  this  book,  which  deals  partly  with  the  author's  own  travels, 
partly  with  the  great  feats  of  geographical  exploration  “  from  pole  to  pole." 

As  regards  his  own  journeys,  which  occupy  the  first  half  of  the  book,  the 
author  has  arranged  the  narrative  in  a  geographical  sequence,  combining  sections 
of  his  various  journeys  so  as  to  describe  practically  the  whole  of  Asia  with  the 
exception  of  Siberia.  The  ability  to  write  such  a  description  can  be  possessed  by 
but  few  people ;  it  would  be  almost  as  rare  a  thing  to  find  an  author  who  could 
make  it  so  interesting.  Whether  by  a  brilliant  geographical  simile — e.g.  Berlin, 
the  "spider”  on  the  railway  map  of  Europe — by  a  story  woven  in  as  a  piece 
of  local  colour,  or  by  the  vivid  description  of  the  journey  itself,  the  story  is 
sustained  throughout  at  a  pitch  which  never  allows  the  interest  to  flag. 

Many  illustrations  add  variety  to  the  text,  and  useful  sketches  are  given  at 
apj)ropriat«‘  places. 


THE  MONTHLY  RECORD. 
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The  Great  River-Valleys  of  South-East  Tibet.— Mr.  F.  Kingdon  Ward, 
whose  journeys  in  1911  amongst  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  the  Yunnan- 
Tibetan  borderland  were  described  in  the  Journal  last  year  <vol.  39,  p.  582),  has 
summarised  the  results  of  his  observations  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
physical  geography  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  April,  1912.  The  remark¬ 
able  features  of  this  region — the  great  river-valleys  running  side  by  side  in 
independent  but  closely  appressed  courses— has  long  been  a  commonplace  of 
geographers,  and  are  even,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  recogpiized  by  the  Tibetans 
in  their  designation  of  this  tract  as  .the  “  Land  of  deep  corrosions  ”  (Nam- 
grog-chi).  Mr.  Ward  endeavours  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
striking  morphology,  and  in  particular  those  which  have  brought  about  the 
marked  differences  between  the  several  valleys.  In  fact,  beyond  saying  that 
the  main  mountain  ranges  and  valleys  are  clearly  the  results  of  crust  move¬ 
ment,  he  confines  himself  mainly  to  the  features  due,  in  his  view,  to  the 
local  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  the  meteorological  factors.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  wind  is  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  drenches  the  parallel  ranges 
between  Assam  and  China  from  May  to  October.  In  about  28°  N.  the  increase 
in  their  height  causes  the  westernmost  to  act  as  a  partial  rain-screen  to  the 
next,  and  so  on.  The  snowy  range  between  the  Irawadi  and  the  Salwin  checks 
the  rainfall  in  the  latter  valley,  on  reaching  which  we  pass  from  a  region  of 
dense  forest  to  a  semi-desert.  The  Salwin-Mekong  divide  is  even  higher,  and 
the  Mekong  valley  is,  if  possible,  still  further  desiccated.  The  wind  has  now 
so  little  moisture  left  that  even  the  next  divide,  as  well  as  the  Yangtsc  valley 
beyond,  is  arid.  In  the  valleys  themselves  an  upward  current  of  air  prevails, 
but  this  is  a  mere  local  phenomenon.  The  up-valley  transition  from  luxuriant 
vegetation  to  semi-desert  is  extremely  abrupt,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Salwin,  and  even  the  rain-clouds  maybe  seen  to  stop  short  suddenly.  Features 
which  Mr.  Ward  ascribes  to  this  climatic  change  are  :  the  change  in  the  Salwin 
valley  from  a  U-shaped  to  a  V-shaped  cross-section;  and  the  “reversed” 
character  (in  the  arid  region)  of  the  tributary  valleys,  which  gradually  contract 
as  they  descend.  The  forms  of  the  Salwin-Mekong  divide  contrast  strongly 
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with  those  between  the  Mekong  and  Yangtse,  the  former  showing  the  charac¬ 
teristic  curve  of  water-erosion,  the  latter  the  effect  (in  towers  and  square-faced 
buttresses)  of  dry  denudation  by  frost,  wind,  etc.  Although  the  two  divides 
are  only  20  miles  apart,  the  snow-line  is  at  least  3000  feet  higher  on  the 
western  than  on  the  eastern  one,  and  even  at  the  same  altitude  the  snow  dis¬ 
appears  in  spring  much  more  rapidly  on  the  latter.  The  Sal  win- Mekong  divide 
therefore  experiences  the  conservative  action  of  the  snow-blanket,  and  as  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  water  is  here  available  for  transport,  we  do  not  see 
the  vast  accumulations  of  screes  that  occur  on  the  Mekong-Yangtse  divide. 
Similar  rocks  (limestone,  granite,  and  metamorphic)  are  to  be  found  in  all 
three  valleys,  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  divides  in 
this  respect,  the  western  being  capped  by  igneous  rocks,  the  eastern  by  easily 
splintered  limestone.  Traces  of  former  more  extensive  glaciation  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  Mekong-Yangtse  divide,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ice  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  diminution  of  the  rainfall.  Mr.  Ward  finds  the  cause  of  this  in  the  uplift 
of  the  westeni  ranges,  causing  them  to  form  rain-screens  ;  and  sees  evidences  of 
a  general  tilt  (denoting  past  instability)  in  the  progressively  greater  elevation  of 
the  valleys  from  west  to  east.  This,  he  thinks,  may  have  resulted  in  a  cracking 
of  the  crust,  by  which  the  valleys  were  originally  formed. 

AIRICA. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Dracopoli's  Journey  in  East  Africa.— Mr.  Dracopoli,  whose 
journeys  in  north-west  Mexico  were  described  by  him  at  the  Hritish  Association 
last  year  (see  report  in  Journal,  vol.  40,  pp.  .'»11-.518),  has  since  carried  out  an 
important  journey  in  one  of  the  least-known  parts  of  llritish  blast  Africa,  from 
which  he  has  just  returned.  Leaving  the  coast  at  Kismayu,  he  struck  inland 
in  a  zigzag  course  through  the  arid  tract  between  the  Juba  and  the  Tana, 
making  his  way  eventually  to  the  Lorian  swamp,  and  thence  by  a  circuit  to 
Mount  Kenya  and  the  Tana.  The  journey  was  thus  somewhat  similar,  broadly 
speaking,  to  that  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Haywood,  described  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Journal,  though  the  routes  did  not  coincide.  Mr.  Dracopoli,  who  has  received 
instruction  under  Mr.  Beeves  at  the  Society,  appears  to  have  done  some 
excellent  survey  work,  which  will  help  to  fill  an  important  gap  in  the  map 
of  British  East  Africa.  He  will  describe  his  journey  to  the  Society  at  one  of 
the  meetings  in  June. 

Sub*8oil  Water  and  Cotton  Cultivation  in  Eg^t.— Interesting  researches 
into  the  effect  of  the  level  of  the  sub-soil  water  on  the  growth  and  yield  of 
cotton  have  lately  been  carried  out  in  Egypt  under  the  auspices  of  the  Survey 
Department,  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  The  results  are  described  by  Messrs.  H  T.  Ferrar  and  H.  E. 
Hurst  in  Survey  Department  Paper,  No.  24  (Cairo,  1912).  The  experiments 
were  the  outcome  of  investigations  into  the  movement  of  sub-soil  water  pre¬ 
viously  initiated  by  the  Survey  Department.  They  consisted  in  observations 
to  detenuine  (in  a  specially  selected  experimental  area)  the  relation  between 
the  height  of  the  water-table  and  the  yield  of  cotton;  a  comparison  of  the 
height  of  the  water-table  and  the  yield  of  cotton  at  a  number  of  places  in  the 
Delta ;  and  a  determination  of  the  quantity  of  water  actually  flowing  on  to 
the  land  at  the  various  waterings  of  the  cotton  crop.  In  the  first  case  (known 
as  the  Gemmeiza  strip  experiment),  cotton  was  grown  on  land  under  which 
there  was  a  sloping  W'ater-table,  the  area  being  divided  into  plots,  and  the  level 
of  the  sub-soil  water  determined  by  boring,  while  the  weight  of  cotton  yielded 
by  each  was  also  ascertained.  It  was  proved  that  there  is  a  steady  increase 
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in  the  yield  of  cotton  (as  also  of  all  the  factors  determining  the  magnitude  of 
the  crop)  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  soil  above  the  water-table  increases. 
This  result  was  fully  confinned  by  the  second  series  of  observations.  At  first 
the  yield  increases  with  the  depth  to  the  water-table,  but  after  a  certain 
depth,  which  varies  with  the  locality,  the  yield  tends  to  become  constant. 
The  general  result  is  to  show  it  to  be  probable  that  the  height  of  the  water- 
table  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  magnitude 
of  the  cotton  crop. 

AMERICA. 

A  Record  of  the  La  Verendryes'  Visit  to  the  Upper  Missouri.— An 
interesting  find  has  been  made  on  the  upper  Missouri  in  the  shape  of  an 
inscribed  lead  tablet,  buried  in  the  ground  by  La  Verendrye’s  sons  during  their 
bold  journey  of  exploration  in  the  direction  of  the  Rocky  mountams  in  1742-43. 
It  was  found  a  few  months  ago  by  a  schoolgirl,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
Missouri  at  Port  Pierre,  opposite  the  city  of  Pierre,  the  capital  of  South 
Dakota.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  of  April  12, 
1913,  containing  an  account  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  journey  during  which 
the  record  was  buried,  by  Mr.  C.  N.  liell,  together  with  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  the  two  sides  of  the  plate  taken  by  Mr.  W.  O’Reilly,  of  Pierre. 
Readers  of  I’arkman’s  historical  works,  or  of  more  recent  narratives  of  the  early 
exploration  of  Western  Canada,  will  remember  that  after  a  first  visit,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  their  father,  to  the  Mandan  villages  on  the  upper  Missouri,  I.ia 
Verendrye’s  two  sons  set  out  in  1742  on  a  new  journey,  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  the  much-desired  way  to  the  western  sea  by  this  route.  They  crossed  the 
great  river  and  pushed  on  a  long  distance  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  enter¬ 
ing  into  relations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  finally — so  it  appears — reach¬ 
ing  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountams,  though  the  exact  route  and  distance 
traversed  have  been  matters  of  much  discussion.  The  obverse  of  the  tablet 
(which  is  some  8  inches  in  width)  bears  the  following  inscription,  regularly  cut, 
surrounded  by  a  border,  and  surmounted  by  the  French  royal  arms  :  “  Anno 
XXVI  regni  I.,udovioi  XV,  pro  rege  illustrissimo  domino,  domino  Marchione  de 
Iteauharnois  MDCCXXXXI  Petrus  Gaultier  de  Laverendrie  posuit.”  Roughly 
cut  with  a  knife  on  the  reverse  is  the  following :  “  Pose  par  le  Chevalyer  de  LaVr, 
te  [i.e.  temoins]  St.  Louy  la  I.ondette  A.  Miotte,  le  30  Mars  1743.”  It  would 
seem  that  the  plate  was  prepared  before  the  expedition  was  imdertaken,  the 
date  of  the  obverse  being  thus  explained.  That  of  the  reverse  corresponds 
with  the  stay  of  the  travellers  on  the  Missouri  on  their  return  from  their  bold 
venture,  as  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  journal  kept  by  them,  and  still  preserved 
at  Paris  in  the  official  archives.  Their  object  in  leaving  the  record  was,  no 
doubt,  to  take  official  possession  of  the  country  explored  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king.  The  writer  of  the  article  says  that  there  are  a  number  of  points 
in  dispute  regarding  the  route  followed  by  La  Verendrye’s  sons,  which  will  now 
be  definitely  settled.  This  seems  to  be  something  of  an  exaggeration,  as  the 
only  point  cleared  up  appears  to  be  that  of  the  spot  at  which  the  Missouri  was 
struck  on  the  return  journey. 

Climatic  Changes  in  Mexico. — In  the  number  for  January,  1913,  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Oeographical  Society,  Mr.  Ellsworth  Huntington 
discusses  the  evidences  that  are  available  in  support  of  the  view  that  decided 
climatic  oscillations  have  occurred  during  historic  times,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  climate  of  Mexico  has 
passed  through  fluctuations  like  those  of  Asia  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  more 
northern  regions  in  Ameriea,  such  as  Californiv  and  New  Mexico,  on  the  other 
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hand.  He  shows  that  the  evidence  adduced  is  in  itself  too  slight  to  justify 
any  conclusions  that  naight  be  derived  from  it  alone,  but  that  it  presents  itself 
as  a  satisfactory  test  of  a  theory  whose  basis  has  been  previously  elaborated. 
In  Mexico,  historical  and  archeeological  investigations  go  clearly  to  show  that 
the  level  of  lakes  has  been  subject  to  well-marked  oscillations  through  the 
centuries,  which,  when  allowance  is  made  for  other  factors,  natural  or  artificial, 
that  may  have  altered  the  level,  must  argue  variations  in  the  rainfall.  When 
•the  Aztec  founders  of  the  city  of  Mexico  reached  the  shores  of  Lake  Tezcuco 
about  1825  A.n.,  the  level  appears  to  have  been  much  higher  than  it  became 
soon  after  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  indirect  mdications  of  climatic  change 
in  Mexico  go  to  support  those  obtained  from  a  study  of  curves  based  on 
measurements  of  the  growth  of  Sequoia  gigantea  in  California,  and  the  yellow 
pine  in  New  Mexico.  One  of  the  most  important  methods  of  testing  the 
theory  under  discussion  is  the  occurrence  or  absence  of  the  type  of  terraces 
which  seem  to  be  of  climatic  origin.  ^Ir.  Huntington  has  discussed  this  sub¬ 
ject  fully  in  previous  works  (‘  Explorations  in  Turkestan ;  ’  ‘  The  Pulse  of 
Asia  ’)  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Asia,  and  intends  soon  to  discuss  it  with  regard 
to  America.  In  the  paper  under  notice,  he  points  out  that  in  both  Asia  and 
America  the  drier,  more  rugged  mountains  of  non-glaciated  sub-tropical  regions 
are  full  of  alluvial  terraces  composed  of  gravel  and  silt  ranging  in  height  from 
ephemeral  ones  5  feet  high  to  enduring  ones  1000  feet  high.  The  only  pro¬ 
cess  yet  suggested  which  adequately  explains  the  terraces  is  climatic  varia¬ 
tion,  causing  the  rate  of  erosion  and  weathering  as  well  as  the  volume  and 
veloeity  of  the  streams  to  change.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Jose  G. 
Aguilera,  Director  of  the  Geological  Institute  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Huntington 
obtiuned  facilities  for  visiting  regions  around  the  city  where  there  are  abundant 
terraces  of  the  type  which  elsewhere  appear  to  be  “  climatic.”  The  constant 
occurrence  of  such  terraces,  from  Utah  on  the  north  to  southern  Mexico  on 
the  south,  strongly  suggests  similar  pulsations  of  climate  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Mexico,  although  the  phases  of  the  changes  may  have  differed  in  the 
two  regions. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Rice  in  the  Upper  Basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon.— 
Further  conununications  from  this  traveller  (Journal,  vol.  39,  p.  492)  have 
been  received  at  the  Society,  together  with  the  details  of  the  observations 
carried  out  for  map-making  purposes,  and  some  of  the  large-scale  sheets  on 
which  the  survey  has  been  plotted.  They  show  that  Dr.  Rice  has  already  done 
some  excellent  work,  and  that,  if  successful  in  carrying  out  the  rest  of  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  he  is  likely  to  supply  really  valuable  data  for  the  mapping  of  this 
little-known  part  of  the  South  American  interior.  The  first  letter  (undated) 
was  written  from  San  Martin,  in  the  Intendencia  del  Meta,  Colombia.  It 
states  that  the  traveller  had  then  worked  out  a  latitude  and  azimuth  traverse, 
based  on  points  determined  astronomically,  from  Bogota  to  that  point,  and 
was  hoping  to  carry  it  on  down  the  Ariari  to  the  Guaviare,  and  thence  to  the 
Itilla.  He  had  also  carried  out  a  prismatic  compass  survey,  giving  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  details  of  topography  and  physical  geography,  and  this  fitted  in  well 
with  the  other.  His  young  Viennese  companion,  Lieut.  Bauer,  had  been  very 
ill  with  malaria,  but  was  then  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  subsequently 
carried  out  a  useful  traverse  of  a  portion  of  the  Guaviare.  The  next  letter  is 
dated  San  Jose,  Rio  Guaviare,  January  6,  1918,  and  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
a  trying  journey  south  from  that  point  to  the  Ajaju  river  (a  branch  of  the 
Apaporis,  a  stream  which  takes  an  intermediate  course  between  the  Uaupes 
and  Caqueta  or  Yapura)  and  back.  At  San  Martin  Dr.  Rice  had  been  delayed 
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through  the  necessity  of  operating  on  a  native  suffering  from  anthrax,  who 
made  a  good  recovery.  In  July  he  went  down  the  Ariari  and  established  a 
base  at  San  Jose,  and  next  month  went  on  to  Calamar  (near  the  source  of  the 
Uaupes).  The  trail  was  in  a  fearful  condition,  and  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
transporting  the  telescope  along  it  in  hopes  of  getting  an  occultation  was  in 
vain,  owing  to  the  constant  cloudiness.  Over  150  other  good  observations 
had,  however,  been  obtained.  At  the  Itilla  river  some  fifty  observations 
were  taken,  while  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  farther  advance.  This 
was  begun  at  the  end  of  September  with  a  party  of  twenty-two,  including 
seven  Indians.  At  the  Tutuya  river  a  raft  was  made,  and  a  path  cut  to  the 
Macaya  river.  Here  Dr.  Rice  performed  an  operation  for  abscess  of  the  liver 
on  an  Indian — probably  the  first  surgical  operation  under  chloroform  carried 
out  in  this  primeval  wilderness,  with  all  the  aseptic  technique  of  hospitol 
routine.  The  patient  was,  however,  in  a  moribund  condition  at  the  time,  and 
succumbed  four  days  later.  Beyond  the  Macaya  a  sierra,  reaching  somewhat 
over  8000  feet,  blocked  progress.  The  highest  peaks  rose  in  impressive  per¬ 
pendicular  crests  and  aiguilles  from  hills  which  Dr.  Rice  describes  as  “  dis¬ 
sected  and  weathered  into  impassable  barriers  of  precipitous  cliffs,  ravines, 
canons,  chasms  and  gorges.  Some  measured  over  150  feet  deep,  barely  5  feet 
wide  at  the  top  in  places,  and  broadening  out  at  the  bottom,  with  caves  of 
immense  size.”  Tracks  of  anacondas  were  seen,  but  other  animal  life  was 
absent,  though  abundant  on  either  side  of  th%  range.  This  is  known  to  the 
natives  as  Chiribiquete.  The  men  had  now  become  worn  down  by  fever,  and 
were  unwilling  to  pi'oceed,  matters  at  last  coming  to  open  mutiny.  Dr.  Rice, 
however,  pushed  on  to  the  Ajaju  with  the  Indians,  and  having  secured  obser¬ 
vations  tliere,  began  the  retreat.  In  great  straits  for  food,  and  hindered  by 
daily  rain,  the  party  struggled  back  by  forced  marches  to  the  Macaya,  before 
reaching  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  abandon  everything  but  the  theodolite. 
At  San  Jose  Dr.  Rice  found  that  one  of  his  canbes  liad  been  destroyed,  but  he 
obtained  another,  and,  on  securing  a  full  crew,  he  proposed  to  begin  the 
descent  of  the  Ynirida  en  route  for  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  making  trips 
also  southward  to  the  Guaiuia.  He  reports  having  made  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  prophylaxis  of  malaria,  and  having  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
“  peste  ”  of  that  region  in  a  trypanosome.  The  last  letter,  dated  January  15, 
speaks  of  difficulties  encountered  in  recruiting  a  crew  for  the  intended  voyage, 
and  of  much  trouble  with  the  canoes. 

Astronomically  fixed  Positions  in  Dutch  Guiana.— The  first  number  for 
1913  of  the  Tijdschrift  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Geographical  Society  contains 
a  brief  account  of  work  done  in  1911-12  by  Captain  A.  J.  van  Stockum,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Surinam  Government,  for  the  astronomical  determination  of 
a  number  of  positions  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony,  both  on  the  coast 
and  for  some  distance  towards  the  interior,  principally  on  the  courses  of  the 
rivers.  The  determinations  were  made  by  star-observations,  the  latitudes 
being  obtained  by  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  stars,  chosen  as  far  as  possible  at 
equal  elevations  north  and  south  of  the  zenith,  and  observed  at  as  short  intervals 
as  possible.  The  longitudes  were  obtained  by  meridian  distances  between  pairs 
of  stations,  three  sets  of  observations  being  taken  at  each  pair,  the  first  and 
third  at  the  one  station,  the  second  at  the  other,  again  with  as  short  an  interval 
as  possible  between  them.  In  order  to  eliminate  constant  errors,  the  series  of 
observations  were  made  os  similar  as  possible  on  each  occasion,  the  same  star 
being  observed  on  the  same  side  of  the  meridian  and  at  more  or  less  equal 
altitudes.  In  the  case  of  Paramaribo,  a  direct  determination  of  longitude  was 
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effected  by  altitudes  of  the  moon,  which  was  considered  to  give  Greenwich 
mean  time  more  accurately  than  a  lunar  distance.  The  value  obtained  was 
65°  12'  13"  W.,  which  is  some  8'  in  excess  of  that  generally  adopted,  for  which 
Captain  Stockum  considers  it  should  be  substituted.  In  the  next  (March) 
numl)er  of  the  Tijdschrift,  however,  Mr.  P.  W.  Sachse  holds  that  the  value 
55°  8'  47"  obtained  by  the  Suriname  of  the  Dutch  navy  in  1886  is  to  be 
preferred.  He  gives  details  of  the  observations  on  which  that  result  was 
based,  the  method  being  that  of  meridian  distances  between  Paramaribo  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Barbados  ^nd  Martini(]ue  on  the  other.  The  close  accord¬ 
ance  in  the  two  cases,  he  says,  gives  confidence  in  the  result.  Other  values 
obtained  by  ships  of  the  Dutch  navy  at  various  dates  between  1877  and 
1887  are  all  less  than  55°  10'  W.,  or  mort?  than  2'  less  than  Captain  Stockum’s 
figure. 


AUSTRALASIA  AND  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Dutch  Exploration  of  the  Central  Range  of  New  Guinea.— The  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  southern  interior  of  Dutch  New  Guinea  by  way  of  the 
“  Eilanden  ’’  river,  carried  out  in  1910-11  by  a  detachment  under  Captain 
Schaeffer  (cf.  Journal,  vol.  38,  p.  536),  resulted  in  valuable  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  central  range,  cast  of  the  portion  explored  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Lorent/.  The  party  included,  as  surveyor,  Naval-Lieut.  F.  F.  van  der  Yen, 
who  describes  the  work  accomplished  in  the  TijiUchrift  of  the  Itoyal  Nether¬ 
lands  Geographical  Society  for  March,  1913.  The  mountains  from  which  the 
Island  river  receives  its  supplies  do  not  reach  the  limit  of  {)erpetual  snow,  but 
from  this  very  reason  it  was  hoped  to  push  farther  by  this  route  into  the  heart 
of  the  range ;  and  although  circumstances  compelled  a  return  before  the  pro¬ 
gramme  had  been  carried  out  in  full,  the  bearings  obtained  of  the  various  peaks 
in  the  range,  extending  to  the  snow-clad  Juliana  Top  in  the  east,  permitted 
their  positions  to  be  determined  with  some  accuracy,  and  the  general  form  of 
tlie  ridges  to  be  sketched  in  on  the  map.  The  movmtains  are  characterized, 
here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  excessive  steepness  with  which  they  rise  from  the 
coast  lowland,  and  by  the  depth  and  narrowness  of  the  ravines.  This  made  the 
atlvance  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  it  was  only  after  several  vain  attempts 
that  the  party  reached  the  summit  of  an  outlier  of  the  range — named  by  tbein 
“  Goliath,”  while  a  smaller  ridge  to  the  south  received  the  name  ”  David  ” — 
which,  being  bare  of  forest,  gave  a  complete  panorama  of  the  southern  side  of 
the  mountains.  Its  altitude  was  about  3500  metres  (11,500  feet),  and  the 
vegetation  consisted  only  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes,  which  gave  no  protection 
against  the  icy  winds.  On  the  more  sheltered  sloiies  the  growth  was  higher, 
and  many  orchids  were  seen.  The  temiierature  range  was  here  enormous, 
falling  as  low  as  2°  or  8°  C.  (35’6'’  to  37'4°  F.)  at  dawn,  while  in  the  daytime 
the  sun  shone  with  intense  power  when  once  the  clouds  were  disi^ersed. 
Usually  the  peak  apjjeared  like  an  island  in  a  sea  of  clouds,  from  which  the 
distant  peaks  and  ridges  stood  out  like  islands  and  peninsulas.  The  fauna  con¬ 
sisted  of  little  beyond  insects  and  small  birds.  After  the  intense  radiation  of  a 
clear  night,  all  the  surrounding  peaks  above  4200  metres  (13,800  feet)  showed  a 
covering  of  snow,  which  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  day  except  in  the 
case  of  one  peak — the  highest  in  the  “Moon”  range,  from  which  the  snow 
never  entirely  vanished.  Its  height  was  about  4500  metres  (15,000  feet),  which 
thus  appears  to  be  just  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  It  was  named 
“  I’rins  Hendrik  Top.”  The  writer  enters  into  some  detail  regarding  the  methods 
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adopted  for  fixing  positions  by  intersections,  etc.  For  longitude,  the  chrono¬ 
meters  were  not  to  be  depended  on  after  the  usage  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  in  the  mountains,  and  suitable  angles  to  certain  parts  of  the  range 
could  not  be  obtained.  The  difficulty  was  got  over  by  establishing  an  artificial 
beacon  at  a  subsidiary  station  outside  the  mountains.  As  regards  the  moun¬ 
tain  people  met  with,  two  settlements  were  seen,  one  to  the  south-west,  the 
other  to  the  north  of  Mount  Goliath.  The  medical  officer,  A.  C.  de  Kocq, 
secured  valuable  anthropological  data  from  the  first,  but  the  people  of  the 
second  long  resisted  all  efforts  to  come  into  touch  with  them.  Only  just  before 
the  return  were  friendly  relations  established  with  two  individuals. 

POLAR  REGIONS. 

Norwegian  Researches  in  Spitsbergen.— The  work  of  the  Norwegian 
Expedition  of  1911  under  Messrs.  Iloel,  Staxrud,  and  others,  was  referred  to  in 
the  Journal  for  February,  1912  (vol.  39,  p.  162).  The  party  continued  its 
labours  during  1912,  with  but  a  slight  change  in  its  jirrtonnel,  and  was  able  to 
complete  its  topographical  and  geological  investigations  in  the  west  and  north¬ 
west  of  the  main  island.  An  account  of  the  second  season’s  work,  with  a 
general  summary  of  the  results,  is  given  by  Captain  Staxrud  and  Mr.  Iloel  in 
the  February  number  of  La  Geograjthic  for  the  present  year.  Two  detachments, 
under  Captain  Staxrud  and  Mr.  Roller  respectively,  were  occupied  with  the 
survey  of  the  peninsula  between  Ice  fiord  in  the  north  and  Hell  sound  and  Van 
Mijen  bay  in  the  south.  This  had  previously  been  mapped  in  somewhat  rough 
outline  only,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts,  and  it  was  desired  to  execute  a 
survey  of  the  whole  area  sufficiently  precise  to  serve  not  only  as  a  basis  for  its 
scientific  exploration,  and  as  a  guide  to  navigators,  but  as  a  help  towards  the 
delimitation  of  present  and  future  mining  concessions.  It  was  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  survey  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  method  atlopted  to  this  end 
was  that  of  a  triangulation  by  means  of  light  theodolites,  with  photogrammetric 
work  for  the  filling  in  of  detail.  The  triangulation  was  controlled  by  the 
measurement  of  a  base  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coles  bay,  with  an  invar  wire 
24  metres  long.  Thence  the  network  of  triangles  was  extended  west  to  Green 
harbour,  south  across  the  glacier  towards  Hell  sound,  and  nortli-east  along  the 
Stordal  or  Great  valley,  the  circuit  closing  at  Mount  Nathorst,  whose  position, 
as  fixed  from  the  two  directions,  differed  by  about  li  metres  only.  The  work 
was  plotted  on  the  scale  of  1 :  50,000,  and  contours  were  drawn  in  at  inteiwals 
of  50  metres.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Iloel,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Watnelie  and  Ellingsen,  proceeded  north  to  Wood  bay,  stopping  cn  route  at 
King’s  bay  and  exploring  the  lower  part  of  the  great  glacier  which  debouches 
there,  as  well  as  at  Cross  bay,  where  the  positions  of  the  stones  previously 
placed  in  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  Lilliehouk  glacier  were  determined. 
During  the  first  half  of  August  geological  work  was  done  around  Wood  bay  and 
its  branches,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  explorers  continued  their 
researches  on  Wijde  bay.  Its  western  branch.  West  fjord,  was  found  to  be  10 
nautical  miles  shorter  than  had  been  supposed.  It  was  found  that  the  fossil¬ 
bearing  strata  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  age,  principally  composed  of  sandstones, 
attain  an  enormous  thickness  in  this  region,  estimated  at  something  like  10,000 
metres.  A, detailed  map  was  made  of  the  thennal  massif  of  Rock  bay,  and 
collections  of  the  southern  flora  of  the  hot  springs  were  secured.  A  series 
of  volcanic  necks  or  volcanoes  in  embryo  was  discovered,  apparently  of  Quar- 
temary  age.  The  presence  of  Mytilus  edulia  in  the  alluvial  deposits  showed 
that  Spitsbergen  has  enjoyed  a  milder  climate  than  the  present  since  the 
glacial  epoch. 
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The  Disastrous  German  Expedition  to  Spitsbergen.  —  The  an.xiety 
which  has  been  felt  for  the  safety  of  Lieut.  Schriider-Stranz  and  his  com¬ 
panions  (ante,  pp.  171, 289)  seems  to  have  been  only  too  well  justified.  Captain 
Staxrud  (see  previous  note),  the  leader  of  the  relief  expedition  lately  organized, 
reported  from  Advent  bay  on  May  14  that  three  members  of  the  expedition 
are  dead,  and  four,  including  the  leader,  are  missing.  Only  three  are  known 
to  be  living,  viz.  Captain  Bitschel,  Dr.  Biidiger,  and  Herr  Bave.  The  two  last 
were  rescued  on  April  20  from  the  hut  on  Wijde  bay,  and  were  brought  to 
Advent  bay  after  enduring  great  suffering  and  privation.  Nothing  has  been 
lieard  of  Lieut.  Schroder-Stranz  since  he  left  his  ship  last  August  at  Treuren- 
berg  bay  to  go  north  on  a  sledge  expedition.  Of  the  members  known  to  be 
dead,  two  are  reported  drowned. 

The  Crocker  Land  Expedition. — This  American  expedition,  which  was  to 
have  started  last  year  mider  the  leadership  of  the  late  George  Borup,  but  was 
l>ostponed  mitil  1913  owing  to  his  lamented  death,  has  now  been  completely 
re-organized,  and,  according  to  present  plans,  is  to  start  north  during  July.  The 
new  leader,  as  already  announced  in  the  Journal,  is  Mr.  D.  B.  Macmillan, 
originally  associated  with  Mr.  Bornp  as  co- leader,  who  has  devoted  his  entire 
time  during  the  past  year  to  further  fitting  himself  for  the  ttisk  to  be  carried 
ou».  He  has  underttikcn  special  studies  at  Harvard  in  anthropology,  practical 
astronomy,  and  meteorology,  and  is  besides  an  expert  ornithologist.  Capable 
assistants  have  been  found  in  the  following,  rendering  the  staff  of  the  expedition 
unusually  competent  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Ensign  Fitzhugb  Green,  u.s.n., 
has  been  dettviled  from  the  U.S.  Navy  Department  for  special  duty  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  mapping,  electrical  work  (including  the  supervision  of  the  wireless 
apparatus  which  is  being  taken),  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  seismology.  He  has 
lately  made  special  studies  in  connection  with  the  expedition  at  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University.  Mr.  W.  E.  Ekblaw,  a  gratluate  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  been  appointed  geologist  of  the  party,  and  will  have  charge  too  of  the 
botimical  work.  He  is  also  an  expert  ornithologist.  Dr.  M.  C.  Tanquary,  also  a 
graduate  of  the  same  university,  will  be  the  zoologist,  and  though  devoting 
himself  particularly  to  the  invertebrate  zoology,  will  pay  attention  too  to  the 
fishes  and  birds,  in  which  he  has  had  special  instruction.  An  expert  electrician 
has  been  detailed  from  the  Navy  Department,  and  there  is  a  first-class  mechanic 
and  cook.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  a  suitable  surgeon  before  the  party  sails. 
The  national  character  of  the  exiHjdition  has  been  enhanced  by  the  co-operation 
of  various  Government  Departments,  and  of  a  number  of  imiversities  and 
colleges,  as  well  as  of  important  commercial  houses.  Apart  from  contributions 
in  kind,  more  than  $50,000  has  been  raised  in  cash,  and  the  party  will  start  as 
well  if  not  better  equipped  than  any  previous  American  .iVrctic  Expedition. 

Rasmussen's  Expedition  in  Northern  Greenland.— News  was  received  in 
Copenhagen  early  in  May  of  the  successful  completion  of  the  expedition  to 
Northern  Greenland  undertaken  last  year  by  the  well-known  explorer  Knud 
Rasmussen,  after  being  abandoned  in  1911  owing  to  unfavourable  circumstances 
(cf.  Journal,  vol.  38,  p.  538).  With  his  Danish  companion  Freuchen  and  two 
Eskimo,  Rasmussen  started  on  April  6,  1912,  from  Markham  glacier  on  the 
west  coast,  and  crossing  the  inland  ice  with  four  sledges  and  fifty-three  dogs, 
descended  to  the  east  coast  at  Danmark  fiord.  The  dogs  being  still  in  good 
condition,  it  was  decided  to  go  west  through  the  supposed  Peary  channel,  the 
non-existence  of  which  had  already  been  proved  by  Mylius  Erichsen,  though 
this  was,  of  course,  not  known  imtil  Mikkclsen’s  return  last  autumn  after  find¬ 
ing  his  predecessor’s  record.  In  Peary  Land  seals  and  musk  oxen  were  found  in 
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large  numbers  and  provided  ample  supplies  of  food.  Following  the  coast  to  the 
bottom  of  Independence  bay,  where  it  had  been  supposed  to  narrow  to  form 
Peary  channel,  the  explorers  found  a  large  tract  of  ice-free  land,  with  plenty  of 
game.  A  month’s  stay  was  made  here  amidst  continuous  storms,  after  which 
the  return  journey  over  the  ice — a  distance  of  600  miles — was  commenced,  and 
completed  by  September  15  at  the  average  rate  of  81  miles  per  day.  Rasmussen 
reports  that  he  depended  throughout  altogether  on  his  Eskimo  outfit,  no  tinned 
provisions  being  carried. 

Mr.  Stefansson's  New  Expedition. — Mr.  Stefansson  has  secured  for  his  new 
venture  the  co-operation  of  several  Scottish  scientific  experts,  including  Dr.  A. 
Forbes  Mackay  and  Mr.  W.  L.  McKinlay,  the  fonner  a  meml)cr  of  Sir  E. 
Shackleton’s  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  one  of  the  party  which  reached  the 
South  Magnetic  Pole.  They  were  accorded  an  enthusiastic  send-off  on  sailing 
from  Glasgow  by  the  Allan  liner  Grampian  at  the  end  of  April.  Another 
member  of  Mr.  Stefansson’s  staff  is  Mr.  James  Murray,  well  known  for  his 
work  as  biologist  on  the  Scottish  Lochs  survey  and  on  Sir  E.  Shackleton’s 
Pixpedition,  who  sailed  from  Southampton  on  April  27,  having  been  prevented 
at  the  last  moment  from  joining  the  Grampian. 

Amundsen’s  Arctic  Expedition.— Further  details  respecting  Captain 
Amundsen’s  plans  for  his  proposed  drift  across  the  North  Polar  basin  have 
lately  been  made  public.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  a  grant  of  $20,000 
(X4000)  from  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington,  which,  with  the 
still  larger  contribution  from  the  Norwegian  Geographical  Society  and  other 
resources,  places  the  undertaking  on  a  thoroughly  sound  footing  financially. 
In  making  this  grant  the  American  Society  lays  special  stress  on  the  valuable 
results  to  l)e  expected  from  the  soundings  and  samples  of  the  ocean  bottom  to 
bo  taken  along  the  route  of  the  drift,  from  the  meteorological  records,  and  from 
the  proposed  series  of  magnetic  observations.  Amundsen  proposes  to  leave  the 
Pacific  coast  during  the  summer  of  1914,  the  Fram  being  brought  up  from 
Duenos  Aires  by  the  Panama  canal,  and  finally  provisioned  at  some  Pacific 
port.  In  accordance  with  the  original  programme,  she  will  enter  the  I’olar  sea 
through  Bering  strait,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  Arctic  drift,  be  carried,  if 
the  expectations  are  realized,  over  or  very  near  the  North  Pole  towards  the 
Greenland  sea.  The  voyage  is  expected  to  last  about  five  years,  and  the 
personnel  and  equipment  will  be  practically  the  same  as  were  employed  on  the 
Antarctic  voyage.  Amundsen  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and  received  its  Hubbard  medal  for  his  achievement  of  the 
North-west  Passage,  and  a  special  gold  medal  for  the  conquest  of  the  South  I’ole. 

The  Antarctic  Disaster;  Oovemment  Provision  for  the  Dependents 
of  the  Victims. — A  letter  from  the  I’rime  Minister  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  dated 
April  29,  1913,  describes  the  measures  which  the  Government  proposes  to 
adopt  with  a  view  to  providing  for  the  dependents  of  Captain  Scott  and  the 
companions  who  lost  their  lives  with  him  in  the  Antarctic.  It  is  intended  to 
ask  Parliament  to  sanction  a  special  vote  sufficient  to  provide  as  follows.  For 
Lady  Scott  (in  addition  to  the  Admiralty  pension  of  iC200  per  annum  for  herself 
and  X’25  i)er  annum  for  her  son  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen),  an  annuity 
of  £100.  For  Mrs.  Scott,  the  mother,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Miss  Grace 
Scott,  the  sisters,  of  Captain  Scott,  a  joint  annuity  of  £800.  For  Mrs.  Wilson, 
the  widow,  and  Miss  Mary  Souper,  the  sister-in-law,  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Wilson,  a 
joint  annuity  of  £300.  For  Mrs.  Evans,  the  widow  of  Petty-Officer  E.  Evans 
(in  addition  to  the  pension  and  allowances  awarded  to  her  by  the  Admiralty, 
amounting  to  13a.  6(7.  a  week),  a  further  annuity  of  128.  6(7.  a  week  for  herself 
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and  8«.  a  week  in  respect  of  each  of  her  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Tlic  Government  of  India,  in  whose  service  Lieut.  Howers  was  before  joining 
the  cxi)edition,  has  offered  to  provide  for  his  mother  and  sisters  pensions 
aino\inting  in  all  to  JClOO  per  annum.  The  omission  of  any  mention  of  relatives 
of  Captain  Gates  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  this  officer  was  {)ossessed  of 
ample  means  and  was  unmarried.* 

Honour  for  Conunander  Evans. — We  are  pleased  to  record  tlie  honour 
conferred  by  the  King  on  Commander  Evans,  in  the  bestowal  of  the  C.H.  in 
recognition  of  his  services  with  the  Antarctic  Exinjdition.  Commander  Evans 
was  received  by  the  King  at  Huckingham  Palace  on  May  16. 

Dr.  Mawson's  Expedition.— News  received  in  Australia  from  Dr.  Mawson 
early  in  May,  by  wireless,  stated  that  the  members  of  the  party  were  then  well, 
and  were  collecting  valuable  data  at  their  base.  The  hut  was  practically  snowed 
up,  and  the  penguins  and  seals  had  disappeared  shortly  before  the  bay  became 
frozen  over,  only  the  Antarctic  snow  petrels  then  remaining.  The  first  number 
of  a  ncws])aper  named  the  Adelie  Blizzard  had  been  published.  As  regards 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  expedition  dow'ii  to  the  final  departure  of  the 
Aurora  (see  Captain  Davis’s  report,  ante),  an  appreciation  by  I’rof.  David 
np]>carcd  in  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  for  March  24,  which  reported  the 
arrival  in  Sydney  of  eight  members  of  the  expedition,  including  Mr.  Frank 
Wild,  leader  of  the  western  wintering  party.  Prof.  David  says  that,  from  the 
cliarts  brought  back  by  Captain  Davis,  it  is  obvious  that  the  prolonged  work  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  expedition  ashore  and  affoat  has  led  to  the  accurate 
delineation  of  approximately  1000  miles  of  new  coast-line,  while  at  inter^’al8 
geological  specimens  have  been  obtained  from  rocky  islets  and  promontories 
emerging  from  the  ice.  The  actual  presence  of  rock  foundations  was  determined 
in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  nearly  the  whole  coast  explored,  so  that  previous  errors 
as  to  the  position  of  tlie  coast-line,  due  to  the  mistaking  for  it  of  pack-ice  edges  or 
fleets  of  icebergs,  have  in  this  case  liccn  avoided.  Prof.  David  also  bears  witness 
to  the  foresight  evinced  by  the  leader  in  providing  for  the  sivfety  of  those  under 
his  charge,  and  to  the  bravery  and  resource  of  Captain  Davis  in  carrying  out 
the  rescue  of  Wild’s  party  in  the  trying  circumstances  described  in  the  rejjort 
printed  in  the  present  number.  The  voyage  nnulc  for  that  purpose  will  remain, 
ho  says,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  in  the  history  of  Antarctic 
na\igation. 


HISTORICAL  OEOORAFHT. 

Bartholomew  Dias's  Farthest  East.— The  question  of  the  farthest  point 
reached  by  this  Portuguese  navigator  on  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  during  his 
famous  voyage  of  1488,  has  been  discussed  by  Prof.  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz  in  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  South  African  Journal  of  Science  for  December,  1912,  a 
reprint  of  which  has  been  received.  The  inquiry  was  suggested  by  the  recent 
antiquarian  find  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kowie,  described  by  Prof.  Schwarz  in  the 
Journal  some  three  years  ago  (vol.  36,  p.  366).  An  image,  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Virgin,  which  had  been  dug  up  at  that  locality,  was  there  figured. 
The  idea  that  this  find  might  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  early  Portu¬ 
guese  voyages  not  unnaturally  occurred  to  Prof.  Schwarz,  who,  on  looking  up 
the  early  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  this  coast,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Kowie,  and  not 
the  Fish  river,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  may  have  been  tlie  terminal 
point  of  Dias’s  voyage.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  tempting  hypothesis  in  view  of  the 
discovery  of  the  image,  but  the  early  accounts  are  so  conflicting  that  any 
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conclusion  reached  can  at  best  be  most  uncertain.  Whereas  Duarte  Pacheco  (in 
the  ‘  Esmeraldo  de  Situ  Orbis  ’),  and  after  him  Darros,  placed  the  Fenedo  das 
Fontes  (Rock  of  the  Fountains)  of  Dias,  at  which  a  cross  was  said  to  have  been 
erected,  at  the  Ilheos  da  Cruz  (or  St.  Croix  islands),  Perestrello,  who  sur¬ 
veyed  the  coast  in  the  century  after  Dias’s  voyage,  placed  the  Penedo  das 
Fontes  off  the  mouth  of  the  Kowie — an  identification  which  has  this  in  its 
favour — that  this  part  of  the  coast  certainly  offers  better  facilities  than  most 
for  watering  a  fleet.  But  even  Perestrello  does  not  make  this  the  terminal 
point  of  the  voyage,  but  places  the  Rio  Infante  15  leagues  farther  east.  Prof. 
Schwarz  thinks  that  the  association  of  the  Fenedo  das  Fontes  with  the  Ilheos 
da  Cruz  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  cross  was  set  up  at  both  localities- 
In  his  view,  the  second  cross  or  pillar,  said  to  have  been  set  up  at  or  near  a 
sandy  cliff  identified  with  Cape  Padrone,  was  probably  erected  on  one  of  the 
dunes  near  the  Kowie,  where  the  landing  is  easier,  and  where  a  pillar  for  the 
guidance  of  shipping  has,  in  fact,  been  put  up  within  recent  times.  It  will  be 
seen  that  speculation  enters  largely  into  the  whole  discussion,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  hardly  to  be  avoided. 

GENERAL. 

Obituary  of  Major-General  Clerk.— In  our  notice  of  Major-General  Henry 
Clerk  in  the  April  number,  the  surname  was  accidentally  mis-spelled  Clark 
throughout,  the  correct  spelling  being  as  above. 
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Tircl/th  Meeting,  April  28,  1913. — The  Bight  Hou.  Earl  Cdkzon  of 
Eedleston,  u.c.s.!.,  u.c'.i.e.,  etc.,  in  the  Chair. 

Electioks. — Richard  Beaumont ;  Mrs.  Ellen  Spry  Blount ;  Frank  Alfred 
Butterfield;  W.  B.  Cabot ;  Bernard  J.  S.  Cahill;  Miss  Marion  Elizabeth  Campbell; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Amy  Chambers;  Gregory  Hall  Chilcott ;  John  James  Burke  Cole; 
R.  Montagu  Davison;  Captain  W.  J.  Donohue,  R.N.R.;  J.  de  Qrey  Downing; 
Mrs.  Frances  Draper;  Miss  Rosette  Dugdale;  Miss  M.  Sophia  Farrei' ;  Miss 
Agnes  S.  Fox;  Herbert  Otto  Frind ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Qreer ;  Alexander  Gross; 
Mrs.  Stella  Grove;  Major  Charles  Frederick  Harold;  Miss  Mary  Heape;  Rev. 
Meyer  Hermann;  Lady  Ijever;  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale;  Miss  Frances  Brewer 
Lysnar;  William  E.  Frank  Macmillan  ;  Frederick  Johannes  Mehnarto;  Charles 
H.  Moore;  James  Moore;  Sir  Jtiao  B,  Masearenhas  de  Moraes  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Newborough;  Miss  Bertha  Nicoll;  Lady  M.  M.  Owen- Mackenzie;  Dr.  Felix 
Oswald;  Charles  Pasco ;  Mrs.  Louisa  Radcliffe ;  George  Hampton  Rhodes;  Miss 
Margueritte  Robey;  Dr.  Th.  Bruno  Steinhorst ;  Frederick  Charles  Steuwt;  H. 
Dawes  Sivan;  Rev.  Duncan  Travers;  Gilbert  Waterhouse;  Lieut. -Ctdonel  James 
IF.  Woods. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

“  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa.”  By  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  k.c.b.,  f.k.s. 

Thirteenth  Meeting,  May  5,  1913. — Major  Leonard  Darwin,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Mrs.  Florence  M.  Bowyer- Bower ;  Miss  Elinor  Busk;  Rowland 
Woode  Cater;  Henry  Cust;  Frederic  Eastmead;  Vyvyan  Roberf  Ilans  Eckford; 
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Robert  Joseph  Flaherty;  Sir  C.  Fortescue-Brickdale ;  Albert  Arthur  Foster;  Rev. 
Alexander  Francis;  Mrs.  James  Huddart ;  Stanley  A.  Scott  Kingsmill;  Walter 
Roderick  Lanham;  Lorne  S.  MacThaU;  Captain  Frank R.  McCoy ;  Mrs.  Louisa 
Duff  McCoy ;  George  Mixter;  Ernest  Noel;  T.  P.  M.  O' Callaghan  ;  Lieut.  J.  B. 
Somerville,  R.Q.A.;  Miss  Grace  Warner 'y  John  Bowing  Wimble;  R.  Caton 
Woodville. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

“FroDtier  Work  on  the  Bolivia- Brazil  Boundary.”  By  Captain  H.  A.  Edwards. 


RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT. 

April  24,  1913. — Dr.  A.  Stbahan  in  the  Chair. 

1.  “An  English  Desert.”  By  Alan  G.  Ogilvie. 

2.  “  Monte  Bello  Islands”  (off  N.-W.  Australia).  By  P.  D.  Montague. 
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Additione  to  the  Library. 

By  SDWARD  HKAWOOD,  M.A.,  Librarian,  R.O.S. 

The  following  abbreviations  of  nouns  and  the  adjectives  derived  from  them  are 
employed  to  indicate  the  source  of  articles  from  other  publications.  Geographical 
names  are  in  each  case  written  in  full : — 


A.  =  Academy,  Academie,  Akademie. 
Abb.  =  Abhandlungen. 

Ann.  =  Annals,  Annales,  Annalen. 

B.  =  Bulletin,  Bollettino,  Boletim. 

CoL  =  Colonies. 

Com.  =  Commerce. 

C. B.  =  Comptes  Bendns. 

E.  =  Erdknnde. 

G.  =  Geography,  Gdographie,  Geografla. 
Qes.  =  Gesellschaft. 

I.  =  Institute,  Institution. 

Is.  =  Isvestiya. 

J.  =  Journal. 

Jb.  =  Jahrbnch. 

Jber.  =  Jahresbericht. 

k.k.  =  kaisorlich  nnd  koniglich. 

M.  =  Mitteilnngen. 


Mag.  =  Magazine. 

Mom.  (Me'm.)  =  Memoirs,  M^moires. 
Met.  (m^t)  =  Meteorological. 

P.  =  Proci^ings. 

B.  =  Boyal. 

Bev.  =  (Biv.)  =  Beview,  Revue,  Rivista. 

S.  =  Society,  Society,  Selskab. 

Sc.  =  Science(s). 

Sitab.  =  Sitinngsbericht. 

T.  =  Transactions. 

Ts.  =  Tijdsohrift,  Tidskrift. 

V.  =  Verein. 

Verb.  =  Verhandlnngen. 

W.  =  Wissenschaft,  and  compounds. 

Z.  =  Zeitsohrift. 

Zap.  =  Zapiski. 


On  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  octavo,  quarto,  etc.,  the  size  of  books  in 
the  list  below  is  denoted  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cover  in  inches  to  the  nearest 
half-inch.  The  size  of  the  Journal  is  10  x  O^. 

A  selection  of  the  works  in  this  list  will  bo  noticed  slsowhere  in  the  “  Journal.” 


Adriatic. 


EUROPE. 

International  Adriatic  Commission. 


Commissione  Intemazionale  Permanente  per  lo  studio  dell*  Adriatico:  Bollettino 
ilelle  Crociere  Periodiche.  Bicerche  Ituliane,  eseguite  dal  R.  (Joniitato  Talaeso- 
grafioo.  Faso.  1  :  Osservazioni  latte  durante  le  3  crociere  della  B.N.  “  Ciclope  ” 
(1911).  Venice,  1911.  Size  13^  X  9j,  pp.  54.  Maps. 

.Sgean— Sponge  fishery.  B.S.Q.  Italiana  V.,  2  (1913) ;  24-40.  Kartelli. 

La  pesca  e  I’industria  delle  spugne  uelle  Spoiadi  meridionali.  Del  dott. 
Alessandro  Martelli. 

No.  VI. — Junk,  1913.]  2  r 
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Alps— Filatat.  Web«r. 

Der  Pilatas  und  wine  Goaoliiobte.  Von  P.  X.  Weber.  Lucerne  :  E.  Haag,  1913. 
Size  8  X  6,pp.  XX.  and  380.  Map  and  lllu$tration$.  Fiiee  5$. 

Anitria— Population.  G.Z.  18  (1912):  082-696.  Karok. 

Geograpbiaebe  Ergebniase  der  Yolkazablung  in  Oeaterreicb  von  31.  Dezember 
1910. 

Anitria— Salsburg — Climate.  Feailer. 

Klimatograpbie  von  Oealerreicb.  Heranagegcben  von  dcr  Direktion  der  k.k. 
ZenlralanaUlt  fiir  Metcorologie  nnd  Gei^ynamik.  V.  Klimatograpbie  von 
Salzburg.  Von  Dr.  A.  Feaaler.  Vienna,  1912.  Size  11  x  7^,  pp.  88.  Map. 

Austria— Seiimology.  Conrad. 

M.  Erdbeben  Komm.,  K.A.W.  If’iett,  N.F.  No.  44  (1912):  pp.  22. 

Die  zeitlicbe  Verteilung  der  in  den  Jabren  1897  bis  1907  in  den  oaterreicbiicben 
Alpen-  und  Karitlandern  gefUblten  Erdbeben  (ein  Beitrag  zum  Studinm  der 
aekundar  aualiieeiiden  Uraacben  der  Erdbeben).  (11.  Mitteilung.)  Von  Dr.  Viktor 
Conrad.  Diagram. 

Balkan  Penininla.  Orothe. 

Durcb  Albanien  und  Montenegro.  Zeitgemiiie  Betraebtungen  sur  Vblkerkuude, 
Politik  und  Wirtscbaftinelt  der  weatlicben  Balkanbalbiniel.  Von  Hugo  Grothe'. 
Munich:  Martin  Morikei  Verlag,  1913.  Size 9  x  6L  pp.  224.  Skeloh~map$  and 
lUufirationt.  Frice  M.5.  Prttented  by  the  Fublulter, 

Balkan  Peniiunla.  Viicher. 

An  der  Serbischen  Front.  Erlebniue  einei  Arztes  anf  dem  lerbiiob-tilrkiacbeii 
Kriegsaobanplatz,  1912.  Basel :  Spitlers  Nacbfolger,  1913.  Size  9x6,  pp.  156. 
lllu$tration».  Presented  by  the  Author. 

Balkan  States.  A'ationol  G.  23  (1912):  1149-1157.  Bryce. 

Two  possible  solutions  for  the  Eastern  problem.  By  James  Bryce.  Sketeh-map 
and  lllu»tration$. 

Central  Europe — Frontiers.  O.  Teacher  6  (1912) :  3:15-346.  Bntler. 

The  frontiers  of  C:entral  Europe  and  their  defence.  By  Ralph  Butler.  SJeetoh- 
miipt. 

Denmark— Geodesy.  Petersen. 

Den  Danske  Gradmaaling ;  Ny  Raskke,  Hefte  Nr.  9.  Vandstandsmaalingen, 
norinallifijdepunktet  for  Danmark,  sammeuligiiing  af  Pr4>jssiske  og  Svenske 
nivellementskotcr  med  Danske,  M.M.  Udgivet  af  Gencmlroajor  V.  H.  O.  Madsen  ; 
bearbejdet  af  Oberstl<fijt.  N.  M.  Petersen.  Copenhagen,  1912.  Size  11x9,  pp. 

V.  and  156.  Map  and  Flam. 

Faeroes.  Kilcbler. 

Die  Faeroer.  Stndien  und  Wandorfahrten.  Von  Karl  Kiichler.  Munich  :  Georg 
Muller,  1913.  Size  8^  X  5^,  pp.  xviii.  and  302.  Map  and  lllmtratiuns.  Frice 
64.  4d. 

France — Regions.  Bloch  and  others. 

Les  divisions  rdgionales  do  la  France.  Lt^ons  faites  a  I’Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Sociules.  Par  AIM.  Camille  Bloch,  L.  Latiite,  J.  I.etaconiioux,  M.  Levainville,  F. 
Alaurette,  P.  de  Rousiers,  M.  Schwob,  C.  Vullaux,  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blacha  (Biblio- 
theque  ge'ncrale  des  Sciences  Sociales,  47.)  Paris :  Felix  Alcan,  1913.  Size  8|  x 
5},  pp.  260.  Friee  He. 

France— Sonth  coast.  Beauvais. 

La  cote  d’Azur  de  Mars(dlle  u  Sun  Remo.  Par  Gaston  Beauvais.  (ColU  ction  des 
Guidcs-Joanne.)  Paris  :  Haebette  ct  Cie.,  1913.  Size  6J  X  4,  pp.  235.  Maps, 
Flam,  and  lUmtralions.  I'riec  5  /r.  Fresented  by  the  FMishers. 

France — South  coasts.  Ann.  f.  Ocianogr.  /’ar/s  4  (1912):  Faso.  6;  pp.  68.  Tboulet. 

Etude  b.ithylitbologiquc  des  cotes  dii  Golfu  dii  Lion.  Par  J.  Tboulet.  Maps  {in 
portfolio)  and  diagrams. 

France  Herault  Coast.  Sudry. 

Ann.  J.  Oediniogr.  Paris  1  (1910):  Fate.  10,  pp.  210. 

L’Etung  de  'Thau:  essai  de  monogiajdiie  oceaiingiapbique.  Par  Louis  Sudry. 
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Trance— Geology.  Ann.  Hydrographiques  (2  Sir.)  30  (1908-1910);  53-78.  Thonlet. 

Etude  dee  foude  marini  de  la  bale  de  Seine.  Par  M.  G.  Thoulet.  Map. 

Germany.  Lichtenberger. 

The  evolution  of  modern  Germany.  By  Henri  Lichtenberger.  London :  Con¬ 
stable  Sc  Go.,  1913.  Size  9x6,  pp.  x.wi.  and  440.  Frice  10*.  Gd.  net,  Freunted 
by  the  Publishers, 

Germany— Elbe.  Linde. 

Uie  Nicderelbe.  Von  Richard  Linde.  Vierte  Auflago.  (Land  and  Lento :  Mono- 
graphien  znr  Erdkunde,  28.)  Bielefeld  and  Leipig:  Velhagen  and  Klasing,  1913. 
Size  10  X  7,  pp.  202.  Map  and  Illustrations,  Price  M.i, 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1908. 

Germany— Palatinate.  Haberle. 

Die  natiirliohen  Landaohaften  der  Bheinpfalz ;  ein  Beitrag  znr  pHIlziachen  Heimat- 
kande.  Von  Dr.  Daniel  Hahcrle.  Verlagaabteilang  dee  Pfalzerwald-Vereine. 
Kaieerelaotern :  H.  Kayeera  Verlag,  1913.  Size  9x6,  pp.  viii.  and  66.  Map 
and  Illustrations.  Presented  by  the  Author, 

Greece— Eiitorical.  B. 0.8,  Philadelphia  19  {1912):  145-166,199-223.  Hyde. 

Thceaaly  and  the  Vale  of  Tempe.  By  Dr.  Walter  Woodbnm  Hyde.  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

Iceland— Sagai.  Craigie. 

The  Icelandic  Sagaa.  By  W.  A.  Craigie.  (The  Cambridge  Manaals  of  Science 
and  Literatare.)  Cambridge :  Univeraity  Press,  1913.  Size  6}  X  5,  pp.  viii.  and 
120.  Map  and  Facsimiles.  Price  Is.  net.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Italy.  Maarel. 

Little  Cities  of  Italy.  By  Andre'  Maarel.  Translated  by  Helen  Gerard.  [Second 
series.]  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1913.  Size  8  X  5J,  pp. 
xvi.  and  475.  Illustrations.  Price  9s.  net.  Pnsinted  by  the  Publishers. 

Italy,  northern— Climate.  Mem.  0.,  Jliv.  G.  Italiana  7  (1913) :  3-192.  Anfossi. 

Muteriali  per  la  olimatologia  d’ltalia.  III.  La  pioggia  in  Piemonte  e  nelle 
Alpi  Oocidentali.  Memoria  di  G.  Anfessi.  Maps. 

Italy— Bavenna.  Hatton. 

Ravenna :  a  stndy.  By  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated  ...  by  Harald  Sand. 

Loudon  and  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  Sc  Sons,  1913.  Size  8  x  *!],  pp.  xii.  and  300. 
Sketch-maps  and  lUustratioTU.  Price  10s.  6d,  net.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Mediterranean— Cyprus.  Lnkach  and  Jardine. 

The  Handbook  of  Cyprus.  7th  isauo  (1913),  revised  and  edited  by  Harry  Charles 
Lukaeh  and  Douglas  James  Jardine.  I^ndon :  E.  Stanford,  Ltd.,  1913.  Size  7^  X  5, 
pp.  xi.  and  308.  Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  Price  5s.  nit.  Presented  by  the 
PtMishirs. 

Mediterranean— Gravity.  Venturi. 

Atti  H.A.  Liiicei ;  Ser.  V.;  Rendiconti  Sc.Jisiche  21  (1912):  2  Sem.,  548-559. 
Dclerminazioni  di  gravita  rclativa  in  Tunisia  o  a  Malta  ucl  1908.  Di  A. 
Venturi. 

Koiway— Tjords.  Geo/.  Afmy.,  Dec.  V.,  10  (1913):  9-14.  Hull. 

The  physical  history  of  the  Norwegian  Fjords.  By  Dr.  Edward  Hull. 

Norway— Geodesy.  Norwegian  Geographical  Survey. 

Geodtotisko  Arbeider.  Ilefte  1 :  Praocisionsnivellement  og  Signalnivellcmenter. 
Utgit  av  Norges  Geogralisku  Opnianling.  Christiania,  1912.  Size  12  x  9,  pp.96. 
Maps  and  Jltustratiuns. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  Baedeker 

Spain  and  Portugal.  Handbook  for  travellers,  by  Karl  Baedeker.  4th  edit. 
Leipzig:  Karl  Baedeker  (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin),  1913.  Size  G  x  4,  pp. 
xcviii.  and  594.  Maps  and  Plans.  Presented  by  the  Editor. 

United  Kingdom— England.  Law 

The  story  of  Bradford.  By  Margaret  C.  D.  Law.  Ix>ndun  :  Sir  Laac  Pitman  & 
Suns,  [1913].  Size  7}  X  44,  pp.  xii.  and  305.  Plans  and  Illustrations.  Price  2s. 
m  t.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
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United  Kingdom— Hereford.  Bndley. 

Cambridge  County  Geographies  (edited  by  Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Guillemsrd).  Hereford¬ 
shire.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1913.  Size  7}  X  5, 
pp.  xii.  and  150.  Map$,  Illtutr<UioH$,  and  Diagram*.  Price  It.  6<f.  Pretented  by 
the  PublUher*. 

United  Kingdom— Road  Book.  Gross  and  Waite-Brown. 

Premier  Road  Book  of  Great  Britain,  with  over  400  plans  and  contours.  By 
Alexander  Gn>8a  and  F.  Waite-Browne.  London:  “Geographia”  Ltd.,  [1913]. 
Size  7  X  4|,  pp.  192.  Plan*  and  Seetion*.  Price  It.  net.  Pretented  by  the  Pub- 
lither*. 

Much  on  the  lines  of  Inglis’s  well-known  road-books,  though  more  condensed. 

‘  United  Kingdom — Scotland.  Hannah. 

The  Berwick  and  Lothian  Coasts.  By  Ian  0.  Hannah.  With  (iS  illustrations  by 
Edith  Brand  Hanniih.  (The  County  Coast  Scries.)  London  :  Fisher  Unwin,  1913. 
Size  8  X  5^,  pp.  8(58.  Plans  and  Illuitratione.  Price  (it.  net.  Presented  by  the 
Publisher. 


ASIA. 

Caspian  Sea— Cartography.  Bagroff. 

L.  S.  Bagroff.  Materials  for  an  historical  sketch  of  the  maps  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
St.  Petersburg,  1912.  Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  112.  Facsimile-map*  and  Illustration*. 
[In  Russian.] 

Central  Asia.  La  G.,  B.S.O.  Paris  26  (1912) :  376-398.  Allemand-Martin. 

Le  dernier  voyage  de  Joseph  Martin  h  travers  la  Chine  et  PAsie  centrale  (1889- 
1892).  Par  Dr.  Allemand-Martin.  Portrait. 

Central  Asia.  Moshketof. 

Zap.  Imp.  Ru»*.  G.S.,  General  G.  39  (1912):  Part  2:  pp.  100. 

Collected  works  of  Ivan  Vossilef  Mushketof.  Part  2:  Travels  in  the  Alai  and 
Pamir,  1877.  Sketch-map*  and  Section*.  [In  Russian.] 

Central  Asia.  Ohmeheff. 

V.  A.  Obrucheff.  On  the  orography  and  geology  of  the  Kalbinsk  ranges.  Tomsk, 
1912.  Size  9x6,  pp.  20.  Sketch-map.  [In  Russian.] 

Central  Asia— Altai.  Alexeieff. 

Zap.  Milit.-Topogr.  Sect.  General  Staff  6Q,  Sect.  2  (1911):  Gl-81. 
Astronomical  points  fixed  in  the  Altai  mountains  in  1909.  By  Colonel  —  Alexeieff. 
Map,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  [In  Russian.] 

The  same  publication  contains  various  other  reports  on  determinations  of  position 
in  Siberia. 

Central  Asia — Altai.  Iz.  Imp.  Russ.  Geogr.  Soc.  M  (1912):  257-3G0.  Rieinichenko. 

On  ancient  and  contemporary  glaciers  of  the  South-Western  Altai  mountains. 

By  V.  Rieznichenko.  Illustrations.  [In  Russian.] 

Central  Asia— Tian  Shan.  Xachachek. 

Petermanm  M.,  Ergiiazungshe/t  No.  176  (1912):  pp.  vi.  and  142. 

Der  Westliohste  Tienschan.  Ergebnisse  einer  gcographischen  Studienreise.  Von 
Dr.  Fritz  Machatschek.  Map,  Actions,  and  Illustrations. 

China— Missions.  Maegowan. 

How  England  saved  China.  By  J.  Maegowan.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  [1913]. 
Size  9  X  5},  pp.  320.  Illustration*.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  Presented  by  the  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

China— Shensi.  Keyte. 

Thu  Passing  of  the  Dragon.  The  story  of  the  Shensi  revolution  and  relief  expedi¬ 
tion.  ByJ.C.  Keyte.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  [1913].  Size  8  x  5},  pp.  xii. 
and  311.  Sketch-map,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations.  Price  Gs.  Presented  by  the 
Publishers. 

China— Western.  La  G.,  B.G.S.  Paris  26  (1912) :  365-375.  Legendre. 

Exploration  dans  hi  Chine  occidentale  et  les  marches  tibetaines.  Par  A.  F. 
Legendre.  Sketch-map. 

Sec  note  in  the  Monthly  Record,  April,  p.  384. 
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China — Western.  B.8.O.  Lille  M  {1912):  'iSi-Sbl.  Legendre. 

Exploration  dans  la  Chine  Occidentale  et  dans  les  marohee  thibetaines.  Par 
Dr.  A.  Legendre.  Map. 

China  and  Mongolia.  Kendall. 

A  wavfarer  in  China ;  impressions  of  a  trip  across  West  China  and  Mongolia.  By 
Elizabeth  Kendall.  London:  Constable  &  Co.,  1913.  Size  8^  X  5},  pp.  xri.  and 
338.  8ketek-map  and  lUuelration.  Price  I0«.  6d.  net.  Pretented  by  the  PtMiehen. 
Chins se  Empire.  Eilchner. 

Wifsenschaftlicbe  Krgebnisse  der  Expedition  Filohner  nach  China  und  Tibet, 
190^1905.  4-5  Bde.  ;  Erg&nzun^band  znm  Kartenwerk  Nordost-Tibet. 

Heransgegeben  von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Filohner  (Text,  nnd  Bilder  nnd  Karten). 
Berlin  :  E.  S.  Mittlcr  nnd  Sohn,  1913.  Size  10  x  7,  pp.  (vol.  4)  viii.  and  148; 
(vol.  0)  yi.  and  113  pis.  Map*  and  Illuttrationi.  PretenUd  by  the  PuMuhert. 

Chinese  Empire — Manchnria.  Iz.  Imp.  Rutt.  0.8.  47  (1911):  339-45.  Vislukh. 

The  Toloanio  district  Uynn  Kholdon  in  Northern  Manchuria,  1000  versts  from 
the  sea,  as  it  appeared  between  1720-1722.  By  J.  K.  Vislnkb.  [In  Russian.] 
Plan  and  lUnttratione. 

Chinese  Empire— Mongolia.  Jz.  Imp.  Rutt.  0.8.  47  (1911):  491-494.  Vladimirtsoff. 
Explanation  of  a  map  of  North-Western  Mongolia,  constructed  by  Mongols.  By 
B.  Vladimirtzoff.  [In  Russian.]  Map. 

Chinese  Empire— Travel .  Wallace. 

The  Big  Game  of  Central  nnd  Western  China.  Being  an  account  of  a  journey 
from  Shanghai  to  London  overland  across  the  Gobi  desert.  By  Harold  Frank 
Wallace.  London  :  John  Murray,  1913.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xviii.  and  318.  Sketch- 
map  and  Illuttrationi.  Price  15s.  net.  Presented  by  the  PuMiiher. 

Eastern  Asia— Agrienl tore.  King. 

Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries;  or.  Permanent  Agriculture  in  Chinn,  Korea,  and 
Japan.  By  F.  H.  King.  Madison,  Wis. :  Mrs.  F.  11.  King,  1911.  Size  8  x  5},  pp. 

X.  and  441.  Illuttrationi.  Price  %2. 50  poU  paid.  Pretented  by  the  Puhlither. 

Eastern  Asia— Historioal.  Douglas  and  Longford. 

Europe  and  the  Far  East,  1506-1912.  By  Sir  Robert  K.  Douglas.  Revised  and 
corrected,  with  an  mlditional  chapter  (1904-1912)  by  Joseph  11.  Longford.  (Cam¬ 
bridge  Historical  Scries,  edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero.)  Cambridge :  University 
Press,  1913.  Size  7J  X  5,  pp.  viii.  and  487.  Mapt.  Price  It.  6d.  net.  Pretented 
by  the  Publitheri. 

India.  Elwin. 

India  and  the  Indians.  By  Edward  F.  Elwin.  London :  John  Murray,  1913. 
Size  9x6,  pp.  xii.  and  352.  Illuitrations.  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  Pretented  by  the 
Publiiher. 

Turkey — Palestine.  Baldensperger. 

The  immovable  East :  studies  of  the  people  and  euatoms  of  Palestine.  By  Philip 
J.  Baldensperger.  Edited  with  a  biographical  introduction  by  Frederic  Lees. 
London :  Pitman  &  Sons,  1913.  Size  9  X  5|,  pp.  xix.  and  310.  Sketch-map  and 
Illustrations.  Price  7s.  Od.  net.  Presented  by  tite  Publishers. 

Turkey— Palestine.  Elmendorf. 

A  camera  crusade  through  the  Holy  Land.  By  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf.  Loudon : 

J.  Murray,  1913.  Size  10  x  7,  pp.  ziv.  and  56.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price 
10s.  Cd.  net.  Presented  by  the  Publiiher. 

Western  Asia.  Orothe. 

Hugo  Grothe.  Meine  Vorderaslenexpedition  1906  nnd  1907.  Band  8.  Leipzig: 
Karl  W.  Hiersemann,  1912.  Size  10  x  7^,  pp.  ziv.  and  318.  Sketch-maps  and 
Illustrations.  Price  iif.82.  Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Vol.  1  was  reviewed  in  vol.  39,  p.  61. 

AFRICA. 

Abyssinia.  Chiovenda. 

Afinist.  delle  Coi.  (Italia) ;  Monografie  e  Rapp,  col.,  No.  24  (1912):  pp.  132. 
Etiopia :  oaservazioni  botaniche,  agrarie  ed  indnstriali  latte  nell’  Abissinia  Set- 
tentrionale  nclP  anno  1909.  Del  prof.  Emilio  Chiovenda. 
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Afrioft — Colonisation.  Johnston. 

A  History  of  the  Colonization  of  Africa  by  Alien  races.  Ily  Sir  Harry  11.  Johnston. 
Now  edition,  revised  throughout  and  considerably  enlarged.  (Cambridge  His¬ 
torical  Series,  edited  by  Q.  W.  Prothero.)  Cambridge:  University  Press,  1913. 
Size  7i  X  5,  pp.  xvi.  and  505.  Maps.  Price  8s.  net.  PresetUeil  hy  the  PuUisJKrs. 
Students  of  African  development  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  carefully 
revised  and  extended  edition  of  a  standard  lK)ok. 

Africa — Languages.  J.  A/r/ean  &  12  (1913):  120-135.  Werner. 

The  languages  of  Africa.  By  A.  Werner.  Map. 

Africa— Railways.  L’A/r/yue  FYanpaue  23  (1913) :  5-12.  Rieger. 

La  mission  d’e'tudes  du  ehemin  do  fer  transafricain.  Par  Capitainc  Niuger.  Shetcli- 
maps  and  Portrait. 

See  note  in  the  April  number,  p.  386. 

B  dgian  Congo— Lukuga.  ilfout-em^nt  G.  29  (1912) :  511-545.  Schwets. 

Exploration  dc  la  riviere  Lukuga,  e'missairc  du  Tanganika.  Par  Dr.  J.  Schwetz. 
Sketch-map. 

British  East  Africa.  Wilson. 

A  British  Borderland :  Service  and  Six>rt  in  Equatoria.  By  Captain  H.  A. 
Wilson.  With  an  introduction  by  J.  Cathcart  Wason.  London :  John  Murray, 
1913.  Size  9  X  <1,  pp.  xxii.  and  317.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price  12s.  net. 
Presented  by  tire  Publishir. 

On  the  wrapper  the  sub-title  appears  as  ‘  Experiences  of  Service,  Sport,  and 
Settlement  in  British  Equatoria.’ 

Cape  Colony — Historical.  South  African  J.  Sc.  9  (1912)  :  103-107.  Schwarz. 

Bartholomieu  Dias’s  furthest  East.  By  Prof.  Ernest  11.  L.  Schwarz.  Also 
separate  copy,  presented. 

See  note  in  the  Monthly  Record,  ante. 

Central  Africa.  Medueen. 

Prospecting  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  Lake  Mweru.  (Extract  from  Mr. 
McQueen’s  letter  of  the  9th  June,  1911.)  [Typewritten  sheets.] 

Congo —Hydrology.  C.B.A.  Sc.  Par/s  166  (1912) :  1111-1144.  Boussilhe. 

Le  re'gimo  dcs  ernes  dans  Ic  rcseau  fluvial  congolais.  Par  M.  Ronssilho. 

Egypt— Cairo.  J.R.  Asiab'c  S.  (1913):  23-40.  Richmond. 

The  significance  of  Cairo.  By  Ernest  Richmond. 

Egypt — Libyan  Desert.  B.  Arm  rican  G.8.  44  (1912):  721-745.  Sykes. 

A  journey  in  the  Libyan  Desert.  By  Godfrey  Sykes.  Sketch-maps  and  lllustr. 
Mr.  Sykes  accompanied  Prof.  McDougall  (^Journal,  vol.  40,  p.  86). 

Egypt— Sinai  peninsula.  Cafro  Sc. /.  6  (1912) :  264-273.  Murray. 

'The  Hamada  country.  By  G.  W.  Murray.  Map  and  Illustrations. 

A  small  area  in  the  south-west  of  the  peninsula. 

Egyptian  Sudan.  Weinthal. 

The  story  of  the  Royal  visit  to  the  Sudan,  1912.  Compiled  and  illustrated  by  Leo 
Weinthal.  London,  1912.  Size  llj  X  9j,  pp.  56.  Sketch-map  and  lllustratioTU. 
Presented  by  the  Author. 

Egyptian  Sudan — Cotton.  - 

The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  No.  46.  December,  1912.  Report  to 
the  Council  on  the  possibilities  of  cotton-growing  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
Manchester,  1912.  Size  8J  X  5J,  pp.  30. 

Egyptian  Sudan — Trade.  - 

Egypt.  Report  for  the  year  1911  on  the  trade  vid  Port  Sudan.  (Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Reports,  Annual  Series,  No.  5026,  1912.)  London,  1912.  Size  9i  x  6, 

pp.  6. 

French  West  Africa— Boundary.  L'Afrique  Franfaise  22  {1912'):  412-416. - 

La  delimitation  du  Dahomey  et  du  Togo.  Sketch-maps. 

See  note  in  vol.  40,  p.  644. 

Nigeria— Ethnology.  Thomas. 

Anthropological  report  on  the  Ibo-speaking  peoples  of  Nigeria.  By  Northoote  W. 
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Thomas.  3  vols.  Lon  lon ;  Harri^n  &  Suns,  1913.  Size  9  X  5^,  pp.  (vol.  1) 
102 :  (Tol.  8)  viii.  and  392 ;  (vol.  8)  vi.  and  3<M).  Slieteh-map  ami  lUuslratioHS. 
r resented  by  the  OorenimetU  of  Stuthern  Nigeria. 

Portngaess  East  Afriet.  Lynt. 

Mozambiqao :  its  a^rioaltaral  development.  By  Robert  Nunez  Lyne.  London  : 

T.  F'isher  Unwin,  [19131.  Size  9  x  0,  pp.  352.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price 
12s.  Od.  net.  Presented  by  the  Publi*her. 

South  Africa.  Scully. 

Rerainisoencos  of  a  South  African  Pioneer,  (Ist  Series,  “  Wanderjabre.”)  By 
M'illiam  Charles  Scully.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1913.  Size  9x6,  pp.  320. 
Portrait  ami  Illustrations.  Presented  by  the  Publisher,  Price  10s.  Gd.  net. 

South  Africa— Earth-movements.  Oeol.  Mag.,  Dec.  V.,  9(1912):  510-550.  Schwarz. 

Pnst'.Turaseic  earth-movements  in  South  Africa.  By  Prof.  E.  II.  L.  Schwurz. 
tiketeh-map  and  Section. 

South  Africa— Zimbabwe— Archmology.  Mascy. 

P.  Rhodesia  Sc.  Assoc.  11  (1911):  37-56. 

Zimbabwe :  An  arohitcct’e  notes.  By  Francis  Edward  Masey.  Plan,  Sections,  and 
Illustrations. 

Tripoli.  Schweinfurth. 

Minietcro  degli  Affari  Esteri :  Honogmtie  e  rapporti  coloniuli.  No.  15.  Lettera 
sulla  Libia  del  Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth  al  Prof.  A.  Borzi.  Rome,  1912.  Size  9^  x  OJ, 

pp.  8. 

On  the  a^ricultuntl  possibilities  of  Tripoli. 

Tripoli — Archaology.  Baichmakoff. 

Alexandre  Baschmakoff.  La  Tripolitaino  et  la  Cyrenaitque  ;  e'tude  histuritiue  et 
cthnographique.  Paris:  H.  le  Soudier,  [1913].  Size  9^x6^,  pp.  96.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  2  /r.  Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Tunis.  B.S.G.  Comm.  Paris  33  (1912)  :  193-201.  Barrion. 

Le  Canal  do  Djerid.  Par  Georges  Barrion. 

Urges  the  need  of  a  precise  survey  of  the  Shotts,  in  connection  with  the  old  project 
of  a  canal,  either  for  drainage  purposes  or  for  navigation. 

Tunis— Agriculture.  Bocker-David. 

P.  Decker-David.  L’ Agriculture  indigbno  on  Tunisio.  (2'  edition.)  Tunis: 
Saliba  et  fils  (Auoh :  Bouquet  &  Cie.X  1912.  Size  16  x  6^,  pp.  z.  and  777. 
Sketch-map,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations. 

West  Africa.  Field. 

“Verb.  Sap.”  on  going  to  West  Africa,  Northern,  Southern,  Nigeria,  and  to  the 
Coasts.  By  Captain  Alan  Field.  (3rd  edit.)  I^ndon:  Bale,  Sons  &  Daniels- 
son,  1913  Size  7^  X  5,  pp.  252.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Price  2s.  M.  Presented 
by  the  Pub’ishers. 

See  notice  of  the  first  edition  in  vol.  25,  p.  201. 

West  Africa— Historical.  Jia  O.,  B.5.G.  Parts  26  (1912):  319-328.  Avelot. 

Une  exploration  oublide:  voyage  de  Jan  de  Herder  an  Kwango  (1612).  Par  B. 
Avelot  Sketch-maps  and  Illustrations. 

Though  not  perhaps  known  to  the  general  ])ablio,  this  journey  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  forgotten  by  students  of  the  history  of  African  exploration. 

West  Africa — Languages.  Kigecd. 

The  languages  of  West  Africa.  Vol.  2.  By  Fre*lerick  Hngh  Migeod.  London : 

K.  Paul  &  Co.,  1913.  Size  9x5,  pp.  x.  and  436.  Price  12s.  6d,  net.  Presented 
by  the  Publishers. 

NOBTH  AHERICA. 

Alaska.  It.  Imp.  Russ.  G.S.  48  (1912) :  295-341.  Kirilloff. 

Alaska  and  its  relation  with  the  Chnkche  peninsula.  By  N.  V.  Kirilloff.  [In 
Russian.] 

Alaska— Glaciation.  /.  Geolos^y  20  (1912):  415-437.  Capps. 

Glaciation  of  the  Alaska  Range.  By  Stephen  B.  Capps.  Sketch-map  and 
Illustrations. 
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AlMlia— Mount  Xatmai.  B.  SeUmdoijieal  S.  America  2  (1912) :  226-229.  Clark. 
The  Kntmai  eruption.  By  Georgo  Arcliibiild  Clark,  llluelratiom. 

See  note  in  the  Jlonthly  Record,  April,  p.  387. 

America — Anthropogeography.  Clark. 

The  diatribntion  of  animals  and  its  bearing  on  the  peopling  of  America.  By 
Austin  Hobart  dark.  (Reprinted  from  the  American  Anthropo^ngint,  vol.  14, 
No.  1,  January— March,  1912.)  [New  York,  1912.]  Size  10  x  6J,  pp.  23  30. 

America— Anthropogeography.  Nordenskiold. 

Ytner:  T».  8veni>ha  8,  Anihropohgi  och  0.  32  (1912):  181-187. 

Ett  bidrag  till  kiinnedom  om  Amcrikas  antropogeografi.  Af  Erland  Nordenskiold. 

America — Congress.  - 

Actas  del  XVII*  Congreso  Internacional  do  Americanistss ;  Sesion  de  Buenos 
Aires,  17-23  de  Mayo  de  1910.  Pnblioadus  por  Robert  Lebmann-Nitsohe.  Buenos 
Aires,  1912.  Size  10}  x  6},  pp.  676,  58,  and  48.  lllmUatione. 

America— Discovery.  Heckel. 

Voigtl'anders  Quellenbiicher.  Band  43.  Die  erste  Entdeckung  Amerikas  im 
Jabre  1000  n.  Chr.  Von  Dr.  Gustav  Ncckel.  Leipzig:  R.  Voigtlandcr,  n913]. 
Size  7x5,  pp.  92.  8he1ch-map  arid  lllvetratione.  I'rice  80  Pf.  Pretented  hy  the 
Publieher. 

Canada— Alberta — Tellowhead  pass.  Alpine  J.  26  (1912) :  382-407.  Wheeler. 

The  mountains  of  the  Yellowhcad  Pass.  By  A.  O.  Wheeler.  Map  and 
Illuetratione. 

Canada— Economic.  Fleck. 

Probleme  der  Weltwirtschaft.  Schriften  des  Institute  fiir  Seeverkehr  und  Welt- 
wirtschaft  an  dcr  Universitat  Kiel,  heransgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Bernhard  Harms. 

10. — Kanada.  Yolkswirlschaftlichc  Grundlagcn  und  Weltwirtsohaftliche  Bezieh- 
ungen.  Von  Dr.  Anton  A.  Fleck.  Jena:  Gnstav  Fischer,  1912.  Size  11  X  8, 
pp.  xiv.  and  367.  Map.  Price  13s. 

Csnada — Ontario— Abitibi.  B  i9.G.  6  (1912) :  385-393.  Piche. 

Notes  sur  1’ Abitibi.  Par  G.  C.  Piche.  Uhutratione. 

Canada- — Bailways.  I7ntfed  Bmptre  3  (1912) :  960-969.  Mallett. 

Railway  development  in  Canada.  By  Justinian  Iklallett.  8hetch-map. 

Mexico— Yucatan.  B.  American  O.8.  44  (1912):  801-822.  Huntington. 

The  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  By  Ellsworth  Huntington.  8ketch-mnp  and  lllus- 
tratione. 

North  America.  Dryer. 

The  North  America  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  Indiana’s  place  in  it.  By  Charles 
Redway  Dryer.  President’s  address.  (Reprinted  from  Procetdinge  of  the  Indiana 
Academy  of  Science,  1911.)  [Indianapolis,  1911.]  Size  9  X  6,  pp.  37-54.  Map*. 

N  }rth  America — Zoogeography.  Trotter. 

The  faunal  divisions  of  Eastern  North  America  in  relation  to  vegetation.  By 
Dr.  Spencer  Trotter.  (From  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  vol.  16,  Second  Series,  March  21,  1912.)  Philadelphia,  1912. 
Size  14}  X  11,  pp.  207-218.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

Doited  States— California.  Johnson. 

California.  An  Englishman’s  impressions  of  the  Golden  State.  By  Arthur  T. 
Johnson,  with  illustrations  by  E.  Nora  Meek.  London :  Stanley  Paul  &  Co., 
1913.  Size  9x6,  pp.  346.  IHutt rations.  Price  10a  6d.  net. 

United  States — Cotton.  Copeland. 

The  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry  of  the  United  States.  By  Melvin  Thomas 
Copeland.  (Harvard  Economic  Studies,  vol.  8.)  Cambridge  [Mass.]:  Harvard 
University  [London :  Henry  Frowde],  1912.  Price  $2  net.  Presented  by  the 
Publishers. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentine — Fhytogeography.  Ann.  8.  dent.  Argentina  {1912):  185-225.  Seckt. 
Contribucion  al  conocimiento  de  la  vegetacidn  del  noroeste  de  la  Repiiblica 
Argentina  (Valles  de  Calchnqni  y  Puna  de  Atacama).  Por  el  doctor  Hans 
Seckt. 
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Bolivia  and  Porn.  Dabenedetti. 

Artai  XVII.  Gmgrao  Americanislat,  1910  (1912):  627-C7C. 

Sniviidor  Debenodetti.  Excursion  del  WII''  Congreso  lotemacional  de  Ameri* 
canistas  a  Bolivia  j  Peni. 

B'atll — Pari.  B.  Pan  Ameriean  Union  35  (1912):  682-698.  Hale. 

The  Port  of  Para.  By  Albert  Hale.  Map$,  Plan$,  and  lUu$tratioii$. 

Panama  Canal.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

Annual  Report  of  tlic  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  the  liscal  year  ending 
Jnne  80,  1912.  Washington,  1912.  Size  9|  x  6,  pp.  xzii.  and  618.  lUudralionn 
and  Section  ;  Map*  and  Diagram*  in  *eparate  cate. 

See  Dr.  Cornish’s  article  in  the  March  number. 

Panama  Canal.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

Official  handbook  of  the  Panama  Canal.  3rd  edit.,  revised  ami  enlarged.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  Ancon,  1913.  Size 
9x5,  pp.  54.  Map*,  Diagram*,  and  Tlliutration*, 

Pern — Communioations.  An.  Direccion  Fomento,  Peru,  1912,  No.  1,  43-88.  Tamayo. 
La  comunioacion  radiogrdfica  directs  entre  Lima  e'  Iqnitos.  Por  Aug^sto  E. 
Tamayo. 

Peru — Cnsoo — Arehaology.  .dmertcan /.  Se.  31  (1912):  497-509.  Bowman. 

A  buried  wall  at  Cuzco  and  its  relation  to  the  question  of  a  pre-Inca  race  (Yale 
Peruvian  Expedition,  1911).  By  Isaiah  Bowman.  Plan,  Section*,  and  lllumtra- 
tion*. 

Pern — Ethnology.  Acta*  XVII.  Gmgreto  Americaniita*,  1910  (1912):  302-353.  Uhle. 

Max  Uhle.  Ix>s  orfgenca  de  los  Incas.  lUu*tration*. 

Pern— Incas.  Bingham. 

A  search  for  the  last  Inca  Capital.  By  Hiram  Bingham.  (Reprinted  from 
Harper'*  Magazine,  October,  1912.)  Size  9^  x  6J,  pp.  695-705.  llluttration*. 
Pretenteil  by  the  Author. 

Pern— Surveys.  An,  Direccion  Fomento  Peru,  1912 :  No.  1,  89-94.  - 

Calculo  gcodesico  de  la  distancia  entre  Callao  y  Puerto  Bcrmiidez,  y  entre  Callao 
e  Iquitos. 

Sonth  America.  Page. 

Tlie  Land  of  the  Peaks  and  the  Pampas.  South  America  of  Yesterday  and 
To-day.  By  Jesse  Page.  London:  Tho  Religious  Tract  Society,  19i:i.  Size 
8  X  5|,  pp.  xvi.  an*l  368.  Map  and  llluttration*.  Price  3s.  6<L  net.  Pretented  by 
the  Puhlither*. 

Described  in  the  preface  as  “  an  honest  attem])t  ...  to  rehabilitate  with  life  the 
dry  bones  of  a  past  in  South  America  ...  to  show  by  what  pathways  her  people 
have  reached  their  present  conditions,  and  with  what  hopes  and  fears,  sunbeams  and 
shadows,  the  horizon  of  the  future  may  be  scanned  to-day.”  The  book  puts  forward 
the  claims  of  South  America  as  a  field  for  missionary  enterprise. 

POLAR  REGIONS. 

Antarctic— French  Expedition.  Charcot. 

Denxieme  Expedition  Antarctique  Fran9aise  (1908-1910),  commandee  par  le  Dr. 
Jean  Charcot.  Sciences  physiques;  documents  Ecienlifiqnes.  Onvrage  public 
.  .  .  sous  la  direction  de  L.  Joubin.  Observations  meteorologiqncs,  par  J.  Rouch 
(pp.  260);  Etude  enr  lea  marces,  par  R.  E.  Godfrey  (pp.  74),  Cartes;  (10  sheets). 
Paris:  Masson  et  Cie.,  1911-1912.  Size  11  X  9.  Map*,  Diagram*,  and  Illu»tra- 
tion*.  Preeented  by  the  Minittire  de  Tlnttruction  Publique,  France. 

Orsenland — Archaology.  Meddelelerr  om  Orfinland  60  (1912):  97-104,  Jespersen. 

Nyopdagede  Nordbo-Rniner  :  Julianehaab-Diatrikt.  Af  Erik  Jespersen.  Plane, 
Cf.  Journal,  vol.  39,  p.  496. 

Greenland— Ethnography.  Steensby. 

Meddeleher  om  Ground  50  (1982) :  133-173. 

Etnograflske  og  antropogeografiake  Rejsestudier  i  Nord-Gr^nland,  1909.  Af 
H.  P.  Steensby.  llluttration*. 

Greenland- — Phytogeography.  Meddelelter  om  Oripnland  60  (1912)  :  349-389.  Porsild. 
The  vascular  plants  of  West  Greenland  between  71°  and  73°  N.  lat.  By  Morten 
P.  Porsild.  Sheteh-map  and  lUuttration*. 
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Kovaya  Zemlya— Minerals.  - 

District  of  CopiHsr  and  Cupriferous  ores  in  tbe  Island  of  Novaya  Zemlia,  in  the  ! 

region  of  the  I’ropeslitshaya  Qouba.  Udessa,  11)13.  Size  8}  X  G,  pp.  31.  Sketch-  \ 

map  and  Diagram.  j 

Spitsbergen— Coal.  Oeer. 

Ymer  :  T».  Sreneka  8.  Anlroj>ologi  uch  0.  32  (1912):  335-380.  I 

The  coal  region  of  Central  Bpitrbergen.  By  Gerard  do  Geer.  Maps  and  Ulus- 
trations. 

See  Monthly  Record,  ante, 

Spitsbergen— Historical.  Shidlovsky. 

Zap.  on  Hydrography  34  (1912):  Appendix,  pp.  64.  j 

Spitsbergen  in  Rnssian  history  and  literature.  Short  historical  account  of  Russian 
voyages  to  Spitsbergen  and  commercial  undertakings  therein,  and  detsiiled  iudox 
of  the  literature  and  archives  relating  to  those  questions.  By  A.  F.  Shidlovsky. 

Also  separate  eojty,  presented,  (.St.  Petersburg,  1912.  Size  lOJ  x  7,  pp.  iv.  and  04.) 

[In  Russian.]  | 

Spitsbergen— Hydrography.  Isachsen.  g 

The  hydrographic  observations  of  tho  Isachson  Spitsbergen  Expedition,  1909-  ! 

1910.  By  Gunnnr  Isachsen.  (B'rom  Videnskapsselskaprts  Skri/ter,  I.  Mat.* 

Naturw.  Klasse,  1912.  No.  14.)  Christiana,  1912.  Size  10}  x  7,  pp.  36.  Maps 
and  lUustratioM. 

MATHEMATICAL  OEOOBAPHT.  i 

Cartography — International  map.  It,  Engineers  J,  17  {VJ13):  77 -SG.  Hinks. 

The  international  one-in-a-million  map  of  the  world.  By  Arthur  R.  lliuks.  ! 

Geodesy.  Bnchwaldt. 

Kaptajn  F.  A.  Buchwaldt.  Sfieroidcns  rcgnelinje.  Copenhageu,  1911.  Size 
11}  X  9,  pp.  74.  Diagrams, 

Gravity  determination.  Bowie. 

Some  results  of  the  Hayford  method  of  gravity  reduction.  By  William  Bowie. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sdeneee,  vol.  2.  No.  ! 
21,  1912.)  Washington,  1912.  Size  10  x  7,  pp.  499-504.  Presented  by  the  Author, 
Photographic  Sftrveying.  CaJlot. 

Ann.  Hydn  graphiqnet  (2  Sc'r.)  30  (1908-1910)  :  79-121.  ^ 

Kmploi  des  appareils  panoramiques  dans  les  leve's  photographiques.  Par  M.  B 
Callot.  IHagrams  and  Illustrations. 

PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

£olian  deposits.  Ana.  7.  Geeanopr.  Monaco  3  (1911)  Fasc.  2:  1-8.  Thoulet.  j 

Analyse  d’une  poussibre  coliennc  de  Monaco  et  considc'rations  ge'neralcs  relatives  ^ 
h  I'influence  de  la  de'flation  sur  la  constitution  lithologique  dn  sol  oodaniqne.  Par  j 
J.  Thoulet. 

Atlantis.  B.  1.  Oct^anogr,  Monaco,  No.  256  (1913):  pp.  22.  Termier. 

L’Atlantide.  Par  Pierre  Termier.  i 

See  April  number,  p.  391. 

Coral  formations.  Ann,  I.  Oceanogr,  Paris  4  (1912),  Fasc.  2 :  pp.  8.  Joubin. 

Carte  de  bancs  et  rdcifs  de  coraux  (Madrepores).  l‘ar  L.  Joubin.  Maps. 

See  note  in  the  May  number,  p.  494. 

Coral-formations.  Ann.  I.  Oceanogr.  Paris  2  (1911X  Fasc.  3 :  pp.  100.  Gravier. 

Les  recifs  de  coranx  et  les  madrdporaires  dans  la  bale  de  Tadjourah  (Golfe  d’ Aden). 

Par  Gb.  Gravier.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Erosion.  O.  Ameiger  13  (1912)  :  225-226.  Solgsr.  I 

Die  SebStzende  Rolle  des  Meer- und  Flusswassers  bei  der  Abtragnng,  Von  Prof. 

Dr.  F.  Solger.  Illustrations.  j 

Illustrated  by  examples  from  China.  | 

Geomorphology — Ripple-mark.  Epry. 

Ann.  I.  Oce'anogr.  Paris  4  (1912),  Part  3 :  pp.  16. 

Les  Ripple-marks.  Par  Gh.  Epry.  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
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Osomorphologx— Valleyi.  O.Z.  18  (1912):  665-C82.  Hettner. 

Alter  und  Form  dor  Tiilor.  Von  Alfred  Hettner. 

Bivers  and  Eitnariei.  Hnnter. 

Rivera  and  EHtnarioa,  or  Strcamu  and  Tides.  An  elementnry  study.  By  W. 
Henry  Hunter.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1919.  Size  9|  X  6,  pp.  66. 
Skftek-map$  and  Seelions.  Vriee  2s.  6</. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism.  Baner. 

Researches  of  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  Land  Magnetio  Obser¬ 
vations,  1905-1910.  By  L.  A.  Bauer.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  1912.  Size  12  x  9,  pp.  iv.  and  185.  lllustrationi.  Presented  by 
the  Author, 

Volcanoes.  Bonney. 

I'oleanoes ;  their  structure  and  significance.  By  Dr.  T.  Q.  Bonney.  9rd  edit. 
Tx>ndon:  J.  Murray,  1913.  Size  8^  x  5},  pp.  .380.  Sketeh-mups  and  Jlhidrations. 
Price  6s.  net.  Presents  by  the  PtMishtr. 

AKTHBOPOGEOOBAFHT  AND  HI8TOBICAL  OEOOBAPHY. 

Colonisation— Tropics.  J.  Scottish  Met.  8.  16  (1912) :  3-9.  Gregory. 

The  wot-bnlh  thermometer  and  tropical  colonisation.  By  l‘rof.  J.  W.  Gregory. 
Commercial— N  avigation — Bibliography.  Pradelle. 

I'ermanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses.  Rivers,  Canals, 
and  Ports.  Bibliographic  notes  giving  the  list  of  the  princi)Nd  works  whioh  have 
ap)iearcd,  and  of  the  articles  published  in  periodicals  of  all  conntries,  from  January 
1,  1907,  to  Decemls'r  31, 1910.  Compiled  by  Jean  Pradelle.  Brussels,  1912.  Size 
9  X  6|,  pp.  xxzii.  and  710. 

Historical.  Hall. 

Tlie  ancient  history  of  the  Near  East,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  By  H.  R.  Hall.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co.,  1913.  Size  9x6,  pp.  xziv. 
and  602.  Sketek-maps  and  lltustrations.  Price  15e.  net. 

Historical— Flinders.  - 

P.Ii.O.S,  Australasia,  South  Australian  Br.  12  (1910-11):  36-41. 

General  De  Caen’s  rc])ort  on  the  detention  of  Flinders. 

Historical — Travel.  Meyer 

Ytner  :  Ts.  Svenska  S.  Antropolo(ji  och  0.  32  (1912) :  139-143. 

En  obeaktad  svensk  rcseskildrarc  pa  1600-tulet.  Af  Ernst  Meyer. 

On  a  MS.  in  the  Upsaln  University  Library,  narrating  the  travels  of  Anders 
Toreson. 

Physiological— Altitnde-affeets.  Donglas  and  others. 

Physiological  observations  made  on  Pike’s  Peak,  Colorailo,  with  sp<!oinl  reference 
to  adaptation  to  low  barometric  pressures.  By  0.  G.  Douglas,  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane, 
Ur.  Y.  Henderson,  and  Dr.  E.  0.  Schneider  (pp.  185-318).  The  changes  in  the 
breathing  and  the  blood  at  various  high  altitudes.  By  Mabel  Purefoy  Fitzgerald 
(pp.  351-371).  {Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
^rlcs  B,  vol.  203,  Nos.  299  and  301.)  London,  1913.  lUustratious  and  Dia¬ 
grams.  Presented  by  Dr.  J,  8.  Haldane. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Davis.  B.O.8.  Philadelphia  10  (1912) :  224-231.  Huntington. 

William  Morris  Davis,  Geographer.  By  Ellsworth  Hnntington.  Portrait. 

GENERAL. 

Asia  and  Afnea— Sport.  Stockley. 

Big  Game  Shooting  in  India,  Burma,  and  Somaliland.  By  Colonel  V.  M.  Stockley. 
London :  Horace  Cox,  1913.  Size  10  X  6J,  pp.  xii.  and  282.  Diagrams  and  Illus¬ 
trations.  Price  21e.  net.  Presented  by  Ike  Publisher. 

Education — Text-book.  Morrow  and  Lambert. 

A  practical  and  experimental  geography.  By  Frederick  Morrow  and  Ernest  Lam¬ 
bert.  London  :  Meikidohn  &  Son,  1913.  Size  7}  X  5,  pp.  xiv.  and  240.  Sketch- 
maps  and  Diagrams.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 
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NEW  MAPS. 

By  E.  A.  REEVES,  Map  Curator,  R.O.S. 

EUROPE. 

4astria-Hangary.  K.  a.  K.  Kilitargeographiiches  Institnt. 

Spr/.ialkarte  dcr  SstcrreichiMh-ungariaclieu  Monarchic  and  anschlioMendcr 
Oebiete.  Scale  1  : 7.’),000  or  1  inch  to  1*2  stat.  miles.  Sheet :  Zone  9,  Kol.  XXII. 
Hohe  Tatra  ;  /one  19,  Kol.  IX.  Taryis.  Vienna :  K.  n.  K.  Militargeographisches 
Institut,  1912. 

Balkan  Fenintola.  Uerok. 

General  Map  of  Old  Serria  and  Macedonia.  By  D.  J.  Derok.  Scale  1 :  260,000 
or  1  inch  to  8*9  atat.  miles.  Sheet :  Kostendil-Jumaya.  Belgrade,  1913. 

This  map  was  commenced  in  1904,  and  will,  when  complete,  consist  of  twelve 
sheets,  only  five  of  which  have  so  far  been  pnblished.  Relief  is  shown  by  contours  at 
100-metre  intervals.  The  fifth  sheet,  which  has  recently  appeared,  is  somewhat  different 
in  style  of  production  from  the  others,  and,  in  addition  to  the  contours,  colour  tinting 
in  shades  of  brown  is  employed  with  decided  advantage  to  accentuate  the  relief.  In 
parts  the  map  is  somewhat  overcrowded. 

British  Isles — England  and  Wales.  Ordnance  Survey. 

Sheets  published  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  from 
April  1  to  80,  1913. 

6-inch  maps : — 

Revised  quarter-sheets,  with  contours  in  blue.  Pritte  1«.  each. 

Berkshire,  3  sheets.  Cheshire,  1  sheet.  Lancashire,  1  sheet.  Yorkshire,  1  sheet. 

1 ;  2500  scale  maps : — 

Revised,  with  houses  stippled,  and  with  areas.  Price  3s.  each. 

Carnarvonshire,  3  sheets.  Denbighshire,  11  sheets.  Flintshire,  1  sheet. 
Lancashire,  51  sheets.  Middlesex,  8  sheets.  Oxfordshire,  2  sheets.  Surrey,  4 
sheets.  Westmorland,  3  sheets.  Yorkshire,  20  sheets. 

(£.  Stanford,  Ltd.,  London  Agents.) 

Central  Europe.  K.  u.  K.  Militargeographisches  Institut,  Vienna. 

Generalkarto  von  Mitteleurupa.  Beale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3'2  stat.  miles. 
Sheets :  26°-46°,  Varese ;  30°-43°,  Perugia ;  38'’-39°,  Preveza  ;  42'^-44'’,  Slatina. 
Vienna  :  K.  n.  K.  Militargeographisches  Institut,  1912.  Price  1.20  M.  each  sheet. 
France.  Barrere. 

Carte  Touriste  de  France.  Dressde  avec  le  concours  du  Touring-Club  de  Franco. 
Scale  1:400,000  or  1  inch  to  6’3  stat.  miles.  Sheets:  XIII.,  Bayonne;  XIV., 
Toulouse.  Paris :  Henry  Barrere,  1913. 

Portugal.  Direcf&o  Geral  dos  Trabalhos  Geodesicos  e  Topographioos. 

Carta  de  Portugal.  Scale  1 :  50,000  or  1'3  inch  to  1  stat.  mile.  Sheets :  14c, 
Leiria  ;  16c,  Torres  Novas.  Lisbon  :  Direc^&o  Geral  dos  Trabalhos  Geodesicos  e 
Topograpbicos,  1901. 

Russia.  Topographical  Department,  General  Staff,  St.  Petersburg. 

Map  of  European  Russia.  [In  Russian.]  Scale  1 :  420,000,  or  1  inch  to  6-6 
stat.  miles.  Sheet  114,  Astrakhan.  St.  Petersburg.  Topographical  Dept.,  General 
Staff,  1905. 

Switserland  Schweizerische  Landestopographie,  Bern. 

Eisenbahnkarte  der  Schweiz.  Scale  1  :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3-9  stat.  miles. 

4  sheets.  Bern :  Schweizerische  Landestopographie,  1913. 

ASIA. 

Asia  Minor.  Xiepert. 

Earte  von  KIcinasien  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Richard  Kiepert.  Zweite  berichtigte  Ans- 
gabe.  Scale  1 :  400,000  or  1  inch  to  6‘3  stat.  miles.  Shoots :  A  V.,  Unije  ;  C.  V., 
Malatja.  Berlin :  Dietrich  Reimer  (Ernst  Vohsen),  1913. 

A  comparison  of  these  sheets  with  the  first  editions  will  show  considerable 
alteration  and  revision  in  certain  areas,  while  as  usual  the  low-lying  lands  have  been 
tinted  green. 
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Chiiu — Tonnan.  Barries  Oeologiqne  de  I’lndo-Chine  Franfaiia. 

Carte  geologiqae  du  Y unnan  Oriental.  Scale  1 : 200,000  or  1  inch  to  3*2  atat. 
milea.  6  ahceU.  [Hanoi] :  Service  G^logique  de  I’Indo-Cbioe  Franqaiae,  [1913]. 
Thia  map  is  baaed  umn  the  seologioal  and  paleontological  explorations  and  anrveya 
of  Dr.  J.  Deprat  and  H.  H.  Manauy,  of  tbe  Geological  Service  of  Indo-Cbina,  1909- 
10,  while  the  topographical  features  have  been  drawn  by  M.  N.  Margherti,  of  the 
same  department,  from  itineraries  of  M.  M.  Saramon  and  other  members  of  the  mission 
of  which  he  was  the  topographer.  The  map  is  in  six  aheeta,  and  shows  the  geological 
features  by  tbe  usual  colour  tinting.  Although  much  that  is  given  on  the  map  can 
only  be  approximate,  owing  to  the  want  of  complete  surveys,  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  work  has  been  done. 

Java.  Topographical  Bureau,  Batavia. 

Oversichtskaart  van  Java  en  Madoera.  Scale  1 : 500,000  or  1  inch  to  7*9  stat. 
miles.  4  sheets.  Batavia :  Topographical  Bureau,  1912. 

The  Survey  Department  of  Batavia  has  already  produced  many  excellent  cario- 
graphical  specimens,  and  this  map  of  Java  and  M^oera  is  quite  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  previons  publioations.  Belief  is  well  shown  bv  colour  tinting,  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  concerning  boundaries,  railways,  roads,  relative  importance  of  towns 
and  villages,  harbonrs,  etc.  There  are  special  inset  maps  on  smaller  scales  showing 
(1)  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and  stations ;  (2)  rainfall ;  (3)  general  geological 
features ;  and  (4)  national  products.  The  map  is  in  four  sheets,  each  of  which  measures 
30  by  21^  inches. 

Somatra.  Topographieal  Bureau,  Batavia. 

Schetskaart  van  het  nooidelijk  gedeelte  der  Residentie  Oostkust  van  Sumatra. 
Scale  1 :  200,000  or  1  inch  to  3'2  stat.  miles.  4  sheets.  Batavia :  Topographical 
Bureau,  1912. 

A  clearly  executed  map  compiled  from  the  latest  surveys,  and  printed  in  colours. 
Much  of  the  area  included  is  still  very  imperfectly  surveyed  and  mapped,  especially 
those  of  the  higher  lands  in  the  interior. 

AFRICA. 

Africa.  Geographical  Section,  Qeneral  Staff. 

Africa.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  1  inch  to  3  9  stat.  miles.  Sheets :  South  A  37-C, 
Mumoni,  East  Africa  Protectorate:  South  A  37-T,  Mere,  East  Africa  Pro¬ 
tectorate  ;  South  II  34-B,  Schnit  Drift,  Capo  of  Good  Hope ;  South  H  34-J,  Ken- 
bardt.  Gape  of  Good  Hope;  South  H  34-P,  Van  Wyk’s  Vlei,  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
Sooth  H  34-V,  Fraserburg,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Published  by  the  Geographical 
Section,  General  Staff,  War  Office,  1912-13.  London  agents:  E.  Stanford,  Ltd. ; 
Siftou,  Prae>l  &  Co. ;  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  Price  1*.  6d.  net  each  sheet,  rretenled 
by  the  Director  of  MiUt-iry  Operations. 

Egypt.  Baraise. 

Service  des  Antiqnit^s  de  I’Egypte.  Plan  des  Ne'cropoles  Thebaines  leve'  par 
M.  K.  Baraize,  Directeur  de  Travaux  an  Service  des  Antiquites.  Quatrieme  Liv- 
raison  (Feuilles  40,  43,  51,  et  54).  Cairo :  General  Survey  Printing  Office,  1913. 
Price  25  P.E. 

German  East  AMca.  Kais  Oouvemement  von  Deutsch-Ostafrika. 

Usambara-  nnd  Knstengebiet  in  den  Bezirken  Tanga,  Pangani  und  Wilhelmstal. 

In  4  Blattern.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlichen  Gouvernement  von  Deutsch- 
Ostafrika.  Scale  1  :  100,000  or  1  inch  to  1*6  stat.  mile.  Sheets  B,  G,  D. 
Berlin :  Dietrich  Reimer  (Ernst  Vohsen),  [1913].  Price  tiM.  each  sheet. 

This  map  is  now  complete.  Sheet  A  was  noticed  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for 
July,  1911.  It  is  an  imiK)rtaut  map,  and  a  special  feature  is  the  careful  manner  in 
which  the  vegetation  has  been  shown ;  the  different  kinds  of  forcists,  bush,  grassland, 
plantations  of  Europeans,  etc.,  being  clearly  distinguished  by  different  symbols. 
Kelief  is  indicated  by  shading  and  contour-lines  at  25-metre  intervals. 

Southern  Nigeria.  Southern  Nigeria  Survey. 

Plan  of  Town  of  Lagos.  Compiled  by  Cadastral  Branch,  Sontbern  Nigeria 
Survey.  Scale  1 : 3000  or  1  inoli  to  330  feet  Revised  to  January,  1913.  London : 
Edward  Stanford,  Ltd.,  1913.  Price  7«.  6d. 

A  useful  general  plan,  printed  in  colours,  with  contours,  and  giving  considerable 
detailed  information. 
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Union  of  South  Africa.  Mines  Dept.,  Oeologioal  Survey, 

Geological  map  of  tho  Union  of  South  Africa.  Scale  1 :  150,000  or  1  inch  to  2'3 
atat.  miles.  Sheet  10:  Nylstroom,  with  explanation.  Pretoria:  Mines  Depart¬ 
ment,  Geological  Survey,  1912.  Pretenled  by  the  Minst  Department,  Geological 
Surrey,  Pretoria. 

AMERICA  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

Canada.  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Standard  Topographic  Map  of  Canada.  Scale  1 :  500,000  or  1  inch  to  7'89  stat. 
miles.  Sheet:  New  Brunswick.  Ottawa:  Department  of  the  Interior,  Topo¬ 
graphical  Surreys  Branch,  1912.  Pretented  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Oltatea. 

Canada.  Dept,  of  Militia  and  Defence,  Ottawa. 

Topographic  map  of  Canada.  Scale  1 :  63,360  or  1  inch  to  1  stat.  mile.  Sheets : 

32,  Tillsooburg ;  39,  Bothwell ;  40,  Sarnia ;  42,  St.  Ciair  Flats ;  43,  Ridgetown. 
Published  by  the  Geographical  Section,  General  Staff,  War  Office,  1913.  London 
Agents:  E.  Stanford,  Ltd.;  Sifton,  Praed  A  Co. ;  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  Price  2t.  net 
each  sheet.  Presented  by  the  Director  of  Military  Operationt. 

Canada,  Ontario.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Ontario. 

Map  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Seale  1 :  2,217,600  or  1  inch  to  35  stat.  miles. 
Toronto;  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Colonuation,  1912. 

North  America.  Daly. 

Geology  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Parallel.  By  R.  A.  Daly.  Scale  1 ;  62,500  or  1  inch 
to  0’98  stat.  milo.  17  sheets.  Ottawa:  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey, 
[1913].  Presented  by  the  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa. 

Panama.  Philip. 

The  Daily  Mail  Chart  of  the  Panama  Canal.  London:  George  Philip  A  Son, 

Ltd.,  1913.  Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

A  sheet  containing  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Panama  canal,  an  outline. map  of  the 
world  showing  steamer  tracks  via  the  canal  and  round  Cape  Horn,  with  seven  other 
interesting  plans  and  diagrams  showing  locks,  comparison  with  other  canals  as  regards 
dimensions  and  approximate  cost  of  production. 

United  States.  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Washington. 

State  of  Arizona.  Compiled  from  the  official  Records  of  the  General  Land  Office 
and  other  sources  under  tho  direction  of  I.  P.  Bcrthiong,  Chief  of  Drafting 
Division,  G.L.O.  Scale  1  :  760,320  or  1  inch  to  12  stat.  miles.  Washington : 
Department  of  the  Interior,  General  Land  Office,  1912.  j 

West  Indies — Barhadoes.  Bacon.  . 

Island  of  Barbados.  Scale  1 :  63,360  or  1  inch  to  1  stat.  mile.  London :  G.  W.  j 

Bacon  A  Co.,  Ltd  ,  [1913].  Price,  mounted  and  folded  in  cate,  3s.  Presented  by  j 

the  Publishers. 

A  general  map  showing  the  division  of  tho  island  in  parishes,  but  without  hill 
shading  or  any  indication  of  relief.  The  railway  and  roads  are  shown. 

West  Indies — Trinidad.  Stanford.  j 

A  map  of  Trinidad.  Scale  1:150,000  or  1  inch  to  2'3  slat,  miles.  London:  j 

Edward  Stanford,  [1913].  Price  5s.  j 

Reduced  from  the  map  of  the  island  on  the  scale  of  1 : 50,000  prepared  from  j 
surveys  of  the  Trinidad  Survey  Department.  No  heights  are  given,  and  the  map  is  j 
more  of  an  estate  plan  than  map.  Tho  various  reserves  are  shown  in  green,  and  roads 
and  railways  are  clearly  indicated.  j 

QBNEBAL. 

World.  a  De  Agostini 

G.  De  Agostini.  Atlante  Gcografico  Muto  fisico  politico  a  colori  ed  Albo  di  < 
Escercitasioni  Cartografiche  in  due  foscicoli.  Part  1,  Price  1.50L.  Part  2,  j 

Pi  ice  XL.  Novara;  Istituto  Geografloo  De  Agostini,  [1918].  Presented  by  the 
Publishers. 

A  small  school  atlas  in  two  parts  containing  altogether  twenty-eight  maps, 
without  names,  showing  relief  by  colour  tints  and  political  divisions  in  red  lines. 
Facing  each  map  is  a  plain  blank  projection,  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  map  is 
drawn,  upon  which  it  is  intended  that  the  scholar  should  draw  a  copy  of  the  map.  i 
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Wo.  Id.  So  Agostini. 

Calendario-Atlante  Do  Agostini  1913  oon  note  geografioo-statisticho  del  Prof.  Dr. 

A.  Maohetto.  Novara:  Istituto  Qeografloo  De  Agostini,  1913,  Presented  by  the 
Publi$heri, 

A  small  pocket  atlas  and  calendar  combined. 

World.  Kareoni’s  Wireless  Telegraph  Company. 

Official  Wireless  map  of  the  World.  Compiled  by  Marconi’s  Wireless  Telegnpb 
Company,  Limited.  Equatorial  scale  1 :  50,000,000  or  1  inch  to  789  stat.  i^iles. 
London  :  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  1913.  Price  2s.  6<t.  net.  Pretented  by  the 
Publithert. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  and  shows  wireless  stations  up  to  date. 

World.  Meyer. 

Meyers  historischer  Uandatlas.  Mit  62  Hanptkarten,  vielen  Nebenkarten,  einem 
Gesohicbtsabriss  in  tabellarischer  Form  und  10  Begisterblattern.  Leipsig  and 
Vienna:  Bibliograpbisohes  Institnt,  1911. 

This  little  historioal  atlas  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  Meyers’  well-known 
geographical  atlas,  with  which  it  is  similar  in  sise  and  style  of  execution.  It  contains 
listy-two  sheets  of  maps  dealing  with  the  principal  historical  epochs  and  developments 
from  the  earliest  times.  Each  map  is  accompanied  by  letterpress,  with  tabular 
matter  giving  important  events  and  dates.  A  great  deal  of  historical  information  has 
been  crowded  into  a  small  compass,  and  many  of  the  maps  suffer  somewhat  in  oonso- 
qucnoe,  as  they  are  too  full  to  1^  clearly  legible. 

World.  Behirmer. 

Kriegsgeschiohtlicher  Atlas  sum  Studium  der  FeldsQge  der  neuesten  Zcit. 

2.  Auilage.  Von  Fritz  Schirmer.  Vienna :  L.  W.  Seidel  A  Solin,  1912. 

The  second  edition  of  an  atlas  of  sketch-maps  and  diagrams  illustrative  of  military 
campaigns  and  battles  during  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Commencing  with 
the  Napoleonic  campaigns  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  ending  with  the 
Tnrko-Italian  war  of  last  year,  all  important  military  campaigns  and  battles  are  dealt 
with,  and  the  disposition  of  troops  at  different  dates,  routes  of  armies,  numerical 
strength  of  forces  with  names  of  leaders,  are  shown  on  a  series  of  fifty-eight  coloured 
plates  in  a  bold  diagrammatic  style.  The  atlas  will  be  interesting  to  students  of  military 
g^eograpby  for  general  reference,  although  in  many  instances  the  information  given  is 
decidedly  meagre  in  character. 


CHABTS. 


Admiralty  Charts.  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty. 

Charts  and  Plans  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  from 
April  6  to  May  3,  1913.  Pretented  by  the  Hydrographer,  Admiralty. 

New  Charts — No.  2682,  England,  west  coast:  Bristol  channel — Nash  point  to 
New  Passage  (Plan :  River  Usk),  3«.  1539,  Ireland :  The  Shannon,  sheet  C, 
Middle  ground  to  Scarlet  re'ach,  Ss.  3415,  Baltic,  Gulf  of  Bothnia  :  Approaches 
to  KeLe  (Itafso)  and  Berneborg  (Biorneborg),  3s.  2314,  Norway :  Uelgo  to 

S<>ro,  3s.  3220,  Mediterraneau,  France  and  Italy:  Cape  Ferrat  to  Bordighera 
(Plan :  Port  Monaco),  4s.  974,  Mediterranean,  Malta :  Valetta  harbours,  3s. 

3335,  North  America,  east  coast:  Approach  to  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  (Plan:  Outer 
soundings  off  Belle  Isle),  3s.  299,  Newfoundland,  west  coast :  Current  island  to 
Kiid  cove,  3s.  2666,  N6rth  America :  St.  Johns  (Newfoundland)  to  Halifax 

(Nova  Scotia)  with  the  outer  banks  (Plan  :  The  Virgin  rooks  and  Eastern  shoals), 
Its.  1427,  United  States,  west  coast :  Harbours  in  Puget  sound,  'J'acoma  harbour 
(New  plan  of  Seattle  harbour  on  this  sheet),  2s.  1323,  South  America,  Peru : 
Indejtendenoia  bay  to  Begueta  bay  (Plans:  Ancon  bay  and  adjacent  islands, 
Chinoha  isles,  Salinas  and  Chios  toys),  2s.  3113,  Africa,  west  coast:  Achowa 
))oint  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  (Plans  added:  Dix  cove,  Elmina  bay.  Capo  Coast 
Castle,  3s.  264.  Cochin  Cliina:  Kin  hou  or  Thi  nai  harbour.  Hud  river  entrance 
(Plan  added :  Lakh  kuen  or  Mahnson  river,  2s.  776,  Cochin  China :  Tsieng  man 
to  Tra  ko  island,  including  the  interior  channels  and  off-lying  islands  (Plan 
added:  Pakhoi  anchorage),  3s.  3047,  China,  Canton  river:  Whampoa  to  Canton, 
sheet  2,  3s.  2849,  China:  Yang  tse  kiang,  sheet  4:  Hankau  to  Yo  ohau  fu  (Plan 
of  I’o  yang  and  Kan  river  on  this  sheet  erased),  3s.  2387,  Japan,  Kiu  siu :  lo 
•  jima  to  Madara  jima,  including  Hinulo  shima,  lU.  1044,  Australia,  north  coast: 
Groote  Eylaudt  to  Cape  Ford,  3152,  Australia,  north-west  coast :  Ashburton 
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road,  3«.  788,  South  PaciQo  ooean  between  the  parallels  of  27°  south  and  60°  i 
south,  and  extending  from  Melbourne  to  Cape  Horn,  western  sheet,  Ss. 

(/.  D.  Potter,  Agent.') 

America— Chrsat  Lakes.  V.B.  Weather  Bnreaa. 

Meteorological  charts  of  the  Great  Lakes,  May,  1913.  Washington  :  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  1913.  PreeenUd  by  the  u.a. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Atlantic,  Korth.  U.S.  Hydrographic  Offloe.  : 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  March.  April,  1913.  Washington  * 
U.S.  Hydrographic  Office,  1913.  PreeetUed  by  the  U£.  Hydrographie  Office. 

Atlantic,  North.  U.S.  Weather  Bnreao, 

Meteorological  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  May,  1913.  Washington: 
Department  of  Agriculture,  U.B.  Weather  Bureau,  1913.  Preeented  by  the  U.8. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Atlantic,  North,  and  Mediterranean.  Meteorological  Offiee. 

Monthly  Meteorological  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  May, 
1913.  London:  Meteorological  Office,  1913.  Price  Gd.  each.  Preeented  by  the 
Meteorological  Office. 

Burma.  Hnnton  and  Smith. 

Rangoon  river  and  approaches.  Surveyed  1910  and  1911  by  A.  6.  Hunton,  T.B.a.8., 
and  V.  G.  Smith,  under  the  direction  of  H.  G.  G.  Ashton,  f.bo.s.,  Di^puty- 
Consorvator  of  the  Port  Rangoon,  1913.  Preeented  by  the  Deputy  Conservator  of 
the  Port,  Rangoon. 

Indian  Ocean.  Meteorological  Office. 

Monthly  meteorological  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  May,  1913.  London : 
Meteorological  Office,  1913.  Price  6d.  each.  Preeented  by  the  Meteorological  Office. 

Indian  Ocean.  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office. 

Pilot  chart  of  the  Indian  Ooean,  May,  1913.  Washington :  U.S.  Hydrographic 
Offloe,  1913.  Preeented  by  the  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office.  i 

Indian  Ocean.  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Meteorological  chart  of  the  Indian  Ooean,  May,  1913.  Washington :  Department 
of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  1913.  Preeented  by  tire  U.8.  Weather 
Bureau. 

FaeiAc,  North.  U.S.  Hydrographic  Office- 

Pilot  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  May,  1913.  Washington:  U.S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  1913.  Preeented  by  the  U.8.  llydrograpMc  Office. 

Pacific,  North.  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Meteondogioal  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  ^lay,  1913.  Washington: 
Department  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Weather  Bnreau,  1913.  Preeented  by  the  V.8. 
Weather  Bureau. 


PHOTOOBAPHS. 

Vancouver  island.  - 

Four  photographs  of  the  Nitinat  district,  Vancouver  island.  Preeented  by  Captain 
F.  V.  Long  staff. 

These  photographs  give  an  excellent  impression  of  the  charaetoristic  scenery  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  of  the  island. 

(1)  The  beach,  Clo-oose  bay;  (2)  View  looking  west  from  Clo-oosc  bay;  (3) 
Glo-oose  bay  ;  (1)  Chee-what  river. 

N.B. — It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  coUeotion  of  Photo¬ 
graphs  which  have  been  established  in  the  Map  Room,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  usefhl  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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